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The Index to Volume LXIX. of the “Engineering and Mining Journal” 
accompanies this issue, and subscribers should receive it with their 
papers. The size of this Index, which contains about 8,900 titles and 
25,000 page references, is a fair indication of the extent and variety. of 
the material which the “Journal” offers to its readers with each half- 
yearly volume. 


The Semet-Solvay by-product coke ovens, which were built at Ensley, 
Ala., some time ago, have been so successful in their work that it has 
been decided to double the size of the plant by building 125 new ovens, 
work on which is to be begun at once. The Alabama.coke makers have 
recognized the advantages gained by the use of these ovens, and their 
use, it is expected, will extend to other points in the South. In connec- 
tion with these ovens also a plant is to be established for the purpose 
of working the by-products into various forms for the market. 


At the present time when so much attention has been drawn to Rus- 
sian mining enterprises, the paper on “Placer Mining in the Southern 
Ourals,”’ given on another page, will be found of interest. The Oural 
gold mines have been described before with reference to their geology 
and general conditions, but never, we think, with so much detail with 
regard to methods of working and labor conditions. The peculiarities 
of the Russian people and the provisions of the mining law, as explained 
in the paper referred to, are all of importance to those who may have 
enterprises in the Empire in view. 

In the discussion on Mineral Statistics at the Congress in Paris sev- 
eral speakers expressed the opinion that the general adoption of the 
metric system would be a great step toward securing a general standard 
system of statistics. This is the opinion which has long been held and 
expressed by the “Engineering and Mining Journal,” and which has been 
put into practice in “The Mineral Industry.” The adoption of one sys- 
tem is indispensable if we are to make comparisons of the mineral 
statistics of different countries; and the metric system is now so gen- 
erally used that it has far stronger claims that any other. This fact was 


generally recognized at the Congress, and it ought to have weight else- 
where, 


The Alabama coal miners, fortunately for all parties, did not force 
their demands for an increase, and the dispute with the operators was 
quickly settled by an agreement to continue for another year the con- 
tract, which expired July 1st. As explained last week, the mining rate 
in Alabama is based on the selling price of pig iron, and the point at 
issue was not a change in this respect, but an increase in the base rate. 
The operators believed that this increase was not possible under pres- 
ent conditions, and the men finally acceded to their view. The general 
stoppage on July 1st, when the contract expired, lasted only a few days. 
While the definite figures have not been made up, it is certain that the 
output of coal in Alabama for the first half of the year was the largest 
ever known, and for nearly all the time the miners have received higher 
wages than ever before. 


In his paper on the Utilization of Blast Furnace Gases, read at the 
Congress in Paris, M. Hubert estimated the saving effected by the plant 
at the Cockerill Works, under the present conditions in Belgium, at 8 
francs—over $1.50—per ton of pig iron made. This is about 12 per cent. 
of the cost, a most important economy. In the discussion it was said 
that this saving would permit the introduction of other improvements, 
such as means for drying the blast; thus taking up a suggestion made 
some time ago by Dr. W. B. Phillips in the “Engineering and Mining 
Journal.” How this work at Seraing and in Germany has been watched 
and how ironmakers there have appreciated its importance, is shown 
by the statement that the engines already contracted for, to run by blast 
furnace gases, will furnish a total of 18,006 horse-power; while more 
orders are constantly being received. It was also stated that a large 
blast engine, similar in construction to that at Seraing, has been ordered 
for a blast furnace plant in the United States, so that we may soon have 
a working example in this country. 


The report of the proceedings of the International Congress of Mining 
and Metallurgy in Paris is concluded on another page of this issue; 
though we shall present abstracts of the more important papers read at 
an early date. The subjects which attracted most attention were the 
applications of electricity to mining work; the utilization of waste 
gases in blast furnace work; and the establishment of uniform standards 
for mining statistics and reports. On these points the longer and more 
interesting discussions were drawn out, and the interest of the Congress 
was actively shown. On mining at great depths papers of much value 
were read, but there was much less discussion. Upon the whole the 
work of the Congress was good, and likely to be of some permanent 
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value. It was decided to hold meetings hereafter at regular intervals of 
three years, which will involve the establishment of a permanent bureau 
in much the same as the International Railroad Congress supports one. 
The next meeting will be held at Liege, in Belgium, in 1903. This meet- 
ing will lack the attractions presented this year by the Exposition, but 
it should be largely attended. 





The rush to the Nome District in Alaska and the peculiar conditions 
existing as to claims there have resulted, as might have been expected, 
in a state of lawlessness for which only one remedy could be applied. 
From the brief accounts so far received, it seems that force was about 
the only rule recognized by many of the newcomers. Beach claims were 
held or seized by violence, and no respect paid to such rights as those 
who held or worked them might claim. The conditions were so bad that 
the United States Army officer commanding the district saw no resource 
except to declare martial law and to enforce it with all the power he 
could bring to bear. In this way some sort of order could be maintained, 
though the many questions arising about mining rights cannot be set- 
tled, and must be postponed, probably for some time. Under these con- 
ditions the situation of new arrivals seems to be most unfortunate; most 
of them will be able to do little or nothing, and before long a large pro- 
portion will be ready to leave in any way they can. It is fortunate that, 
while a great many people have gone to the north, the number has been 
much less than was at first expected, or than the transportation com- 
panies tried to secure. What effect the present discouraging news will 
have on those who intended to go is uncertain. Probably the greater 
part of them have already started, and it is too late for them to turn 
back. 





THE SILVER MARKET. 





The recent rise in the price of silver has caused a good deal of com- 
ment, as well as of conjecture as to the future course of the quotations. 
In some quarters there is disposition to regard the rise as largely specu- 
lative, or, perhaps, due to the action of parties controlling a large share 
of the output of the metal; but for this view there seems to be but lit- 
tle foundation. There has been some speculative interest in the market, 
but not enough to exercise any marked influence on quotations; and 
while sellers naturally watch conditions closely, there has been nothing 
like concerted action on their part for an advance. ‘The rise has been 
due to an active demand for the metal, the causes for which can be 
explained with little difficulty. 

There has been, as we noted some time ago, an increase in the de- 
mand for silver for industrial purposes. This is the result in part of 
the low prices which have prevailed for several years, but in greater 
degree of the general prosperity of the past two or three years. Busi- 
ness has been good, the world has been busy, and has had a surplus 
to spend; so that there has been a demand for the articles of use and 
ornament in which silver forms an important part. f 

This industrial demand, however, though of importance, is not of 
itself enough to cause a rise in prices. This is mainly due to the de- 
mand for the metal in the East, especially in India and China. 

The quantity of silver taken for export to India in the first half of 
the year showed an increase of 25 per cent., which was mainly due to 
the purchases of the metal which were forced on the Indian Govern- 
ment. When the coinage of silver was discontinued in India seven 
years ago, the reserve which the Government maintained against its 
circulating notes was largely in silver rupees. As this reserve was 
drawn upon it was replaced by gold, under the policy adopted by the 
Government. India is a poor country, however, and the great bulk of 
the business transactions among its people is in amounts too small for 
any gold coin that might be issued; and gold coin does not circulate 
at all in the country. Even the hoards of the peopie are usually too 
small for gold, and by necessity as well as by custom they are in silver. 
The demand for coined rupees continued steadily and the reserve in the 
Indian Treasury was drawn down so loW that the Government became 
alarmed at its small amount. When the necessarily large expendi- 
tures for famine relief were added, the situation became alarming. The 
Government was forced to give way, and to order a large coinage of 
silver rupees. The amount of this new coinage has not been made 
public; but as the purchases of silver continue, it may be inferred that 
a limit has not been reached. 

Besides this Government demand, the private purchases of silver for 
India have continued as large as usual. It has been noted heretofore 
that in famine years sales of silver to India do not fall off, as might be 
expected; and this has been the case during the present year. 

For China the demand has been on a different basis. The shipments 
to that country for the first half of the year have been nearly double 
those of last year. This has not been due to any great increase in trade, 
but to the fact that European nations—especially Russia—have been 
spending large amounts in China for railroad building, mine explora- 
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tions, improvements of ports and other works, and their payments have 
been largely made in silver. The demand thus created had to be met by 
purchases in the open market, and these have been a factor quite as 
important as the Indian buying in maintaining prices. The demand 
for China is likely to continue and may be increased rather than dimin- 
ished by the present state of affairs there. If, as seems probable, large 
foreign forces are to be kept in the country for some time, payments 
must be made for their subsistence and other purposes which will be 
very large in the aggregate; and for these payments silver must be 
had. 

Upon the whole it appears probable that the demand for silver will 
be large for some time to come, and that the metal will command high 
prices—high, that is, in comparison with those which have been the 
rule for several years past. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“Annual Report of the Minister of Mines of British Columbia for the 
Year 1899.” Smith Curtis, Minister of Mines; William Fleet Rob- 
ertson, Provincial Mineralogist. Victoria, B. C.: Government 
Printer. Pages, 890; with maps and illustrations. 

We have heretofore summarized the very full reports of British Co- 
lumbia production given in this report. In addition to these statistics 
Mr. Robertson has collected a great deal of information about the con- 
ditions of mining in British Columbia and about the different districts 
and the more important mines. The report is, as usual a very creditable 
one, and will be very useful to the miners of the Province, as well as to 
investors who are, or expect to be, interested in its mines. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





f{n sending books for notices will publishers, for their own sake and for 
that of book buyers, give the retail price? These notices do not supersede 
review on another page of the Journal. 





“Wealth and Progress of New South Wales.” By T. A. Coghlan. 
Twelfth Issue. Sydney, N. S. W.. Government Printer. Pages, 
1,048; with map. 

“The Occurrence and Origin of Diamonds in California.”” By H. W. 
Turner. Reprinted for the Author from the “American Geolo- 
gist.” Pamphlet; pages, 10. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the industries of min- 
ing and metallurgy. Communications should invariably be accompanied with 
the name and address of the writer. Initials will only be published when 
so requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the MANAGING EDITOR. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by cor- 
respondents. 





The Panuco Copper Mine Deal. 

Sir: With reference to the article in your number of date under the 
heading of “The Panuco Copper Mine Deal,” as you apparently take 
some interest in this matter I venture to enclose a summary of the 
statement of affairs, in which are included sundry observations. This 
document has been issued by the official receiver and liquidator to the 
shareholders, and it will give you clearly the facts of the case. I 
should also like to correct an impression which your article conveys, 
namely, that Mr. C. W. Fielding was connected with the floating of the 
Panuco Copper Company. Mr. Fielding retired from partnership in 
the firm of Saunders, Fielding & Carlton some years ago, and until the 
Panuco Copper Company, Limited, was organized he was not connected 
with it in any way. The tone of your article and the strictures you 
pass on the issuing house would seem to imply that it is a rule that 
mining enterprises turn out favorably, or, at all events, there is little 
excuse for any other result. I venture to suggest that this is the ex- 
ception and that, notwithstanding the great advance science has made 
and the more thorough investigations which are now possible, the old 
Latin proverb, ‘‘Errare Est Humanum” still holds as good to-day as it 
did 3,000 years ago; and it is melancholy to note at the end of the 
19th century that such charges should continue to be made on appar- 
ently only too good grounds of salting mines and tampering with 
samples. N. M. Macdonald. 

New York, June 30, 1900. 

(The report of the official liquidator, to which our correspondent 
refers, will be found on another page.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





The Ohio Steam Engineers’ License Law. 


Sir: There have been many criticisms made of the recent Ohio li- 
cense law for engineers and its incompleteness at this time. Some 
writers say it is not what it should be. I do not believe any thoughtful 
engineer or friend of the law will contest the assertion, but the mere 
fact that such a law, incomplete as it may be, has passed the legis- 
lature, is a very important step toward covering the object in view. 
A great victory was won when a law of any kind passed, and the little 
omissions, inequalities and defects will no doubt be covered by amend- 
ments from time to time. The main object of eliminating the dangers 
surrounding the steam boiler and engine is partially covered by any 
law that will necessitate an examination by proper authorities and will 
stop the choosing of engine runners, water tenders, and firemen at hap- 
hazard from the common labor class of men. 

When one thinks for a moment of how many men are to-day running 
engines and boilers who could not, if an emergency call should occur, 
do the proper thing, and the possible consequences resulting from a 
careless move if some ignorant help of this kind (I will not say ‘“‘en- 
gineer’”), one is appalled at the dangers surrounding a manufacturing 
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plant and the loss of life that may at any moment bring misery to so 
many families of workmen. 

Only a short time ago I had occasion to visit a large iron manufact- 
uring plant and one of the engines had given out; cause, no oil on bear- 
ings, babbitt run out and a wreck. The master mechanic asked the 
driver about it—a Pole who could barely talk English—and by inquiry 
found the man did not know what the various oil holes were for, and 
cnly used the two glass !ubricators which happened to be on the engine, 
because the others had been broken off or removed. I believe we ought 
to keep the good work going; and I hope to see all States requiring 
the same examination to be gone through, after which, no doubt, we 
will see a better class of people in responsible places and the fatalities 
resulting from boiler explosions, engine break-downs and fly-wheel 
bursting reduced to a minimum. 

H. F. E. Ganun. 

Coatesville, Pa., July 7, 1900. 





The Commercial Production of Oxygen. 

Sir: I observe in a cutting from one of your issues an account of a 
paper read before Section C of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Boston meeting, 1898, by Romeyn Hitchcock, 
on a new method for the commercial production of oxygen, patented 
by Prof. Ernest B. Stuart. I shall be glad if he could give still further 
information with regard to this process, because I have made a most 
careful series of experiments for one of my clients who desired to 
work this patent with a view to preparing oxygen on a large scale, and 
have utterly failed to get any practical result. I have used the mixture 
of manganese dioxide and caustic soda in the proportions he gave at 
various temperatures, such as a low and a bright red heat, and passed 
nir at these temperatures through the molten mass. As an example of 
the working I analyzed the air after passing through the molten liquid 
to find what amount of oxygen had not been absorbed and found that 
it had only lost at first 1.4 and ultimately 0.2 per cent. after continu- 
ously blowing red-hot air through the molten mixture for 3 hours. 
On then passing highly superheated steam through the oxidized molten 
mixture I got a total of 33 c.c. of oxygen from 160 grammes of the 
mixture. 

I then made an experiment with the mixture suggested by Tessier 
du Motay as follows: Equal parts by weight of caustic soda and man- 
ganese dioxide were mixed and heated to dull redness. This mixture 
did not fuse at a dull red heat. The manganate of soda thus formed 
was powdered and made into a paste with a 10 per cent. solution of 
caustic soda. The paste was then submitted to a gentle heat till thor- 
oughly dry and the dried material then heated to bright redness; this 
left still an infusible mass. A quantity—200 grammes—of this material 
prepared as above was placed in a retort and heated to dull redness 
and superheated steam passed over it, after about 350 c.c. of gas had 
been expelled (being about the volume of the residual air in the retort) 
this was rejected and 500 c.c. of a gas was then collected and on analysis 
it was found to contain 90 per cent. of oxygen, thus showing that 450 
c.c. of comparatively pure oxygen was collected. This showed that 
du Motay’s process was a practical one. 

William Thomson. 

Manchester, England, June 28, 1900. 


THE PANUCO COPPER COMPANY. 








We have received a copy of the report of the official liquidator, made 
in London. The portions covering matters which have not been already 
explained in our columns are as follows: 

“22. The directors, in agreeing to pay the increased purchase price 
to Mr. Carlton, state that they were influenced by their belief that the 
property was a very valuable one, and that a good dividend could be paid 
on the capital of £500,000. They did not consider that the price paid 
by Mr. Carlton was a factor in determining the price to be paid by the 
company, and none of them appear to have noticed the resolution of the 
American company to sell for not less than $350,000, though it is recited 
in an agreement mentioned in the prospectus. Mr. Keswick states that 
he was also influenced by the rise in the price of copper during the 
course of the negotiations for purchase. 

“23. Though the gross profit to be made by the promoters amounted 
to £128,334 in cash and £51,666 in shares, the net profit actually made 
by them, according to an account supplied by Mr. Wheater to the official 
receiver, amounted to £15,482 9s. 10d. in cash and £60,350 in shares. 

“94. The following is a short account of the shareholdings of the 
vendors, promoters, directors, and others: Mr. Weed transferred the 
whole of his shares on December 9th, 1899, for a nominal consideration 
to Mr. W. R. George, whose nominee he was, and Mr. George is the 
registered holder of the shares. Mr. Hugh McDonnell transferred 27,500 
of his shares, 5,000 to Mr. Keswick, as stated below; 3,500 on August Ist, 
1899, for a nominal consideration, to Mr. Whalley (who disposed of 1,- 
500 of them to stock brokers during October, 1899, and January, 1900, 
for £622 10s.); 1,000 on February 26th, 1900, for a nominal consideration, 
to Mr. Smith (Mr. Wheater’s nominee), in whose name they remain 
registered, and 18,000 during July, August and October, 1899, in blocks 
of 500 to 3,000 shares, for nominal considerations, to various parties 
who remain the registered holders of the shares. Mr. Cogswell trans- 
ferred 2,000 of his shares on August 15th, 1899, for a nominal considera- 
tion, to Mr. J. A. Robertson, who is the registered holder, and 1,000 
shares on August 19th, 1899, for a nominal consideration, to Mr. Norman 
Macdonald, of New York, who transferred them to third parties on 
March 3ist, 1900, for £50. Mr. R. St. J. Cleary transferred 500 of his 
shares on October 4th, 1899, for a nominal consideration, to Mr. Smith 
(Mr. Wheater’s nominee), who transferred them on the same date to 
third parties, 400 for a nominal consideration and 100 for £100. The 
remaining members of the Cleary family have, according to the com- 
pany’s register, retained their respective holdings of shares. Mr. Carl- 
ton was originally entitled to 45,175 shares, being half the 88,334 shares 
subscribed for, as mentioned in paragraph 19, and half the 2,016 shares 
mentioned in paragraph 20. He has apparently disposed of 21,458 shares 
and 23,717 still stand in his own name or in the names of his nominees. 
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Mr. Wheater also was originally entitled to 45,175 shares. He has sold 
40,337 and remains the owner of 4,838 shares. Messrs. Matheson, in the 
name of two members of the firm (Mr. Keswick and Mr. Macdonald), 
underwrote 10,000 shares and were allotted 7,425. They received in the 
same names 12,000 vendor’s shares, nominally as underwriting commis- 
sion. Of the 7,425 shares allotted for cash 500 were transferred to Mr. 
Keswick as his qualification; of the rest, the greater part were trans- 
ferred into the names of a stockbroker for sale, and 2,250 were sold 
between the 2d and 10th of March last for £1,353. Mr. Keswick also re- 
ceived 5,000 vendor’s shares from Mr. Hugh McDonnell. These shares, 
Mr. Keswick has informed the official receiver, were transferred to him 
as security for the repayment of two sums of £1,000 each, lent to Mr. 
McDonnell and Judge Cleary. The 5,000 shares were transferred to a 
stock broker for sale in November, 1899, and 1,250 shares were sold be- 
fore the close of the year for £592, 1,500 more during February aud 
March for £753, making a total of 1,750 shares sold for £1,345. Mr. 
Fellows underwrote 1,750 shares and was allotted 882. He received 350 
vendor’s shares as underwriting commission. He has not sold or trans- 
ferred any shares. Mr. Cook underwrote 10,000 shares and allotted 7,529. 
He received 2,000 vendor’s shares as underwriting commission. In June, 
1899, he sold 950 shares to Mr. Wheater for £750, and in July an addition- 
al 60 for £60. Mr. Leith underwrote 4,500 shares and was allotted 2,500, 1,- 
000 of which were subscribed for by him on behalf of friends and imme- 
diately afterward transferred by him tothem. He became entitled to 900 
vendor’s shares as commission, but 200 of these shares were allotted at 
his request direct to the friends mentioned above. In March, 1900, he 
sold 1,000 shares through Mr. Wheater for £512 10s. Mr. Down under- 
wrote 5,000 shares and was allotted 5,000. He received 1,000 vendor’s 
shares as underwriting commission. He has not sold or transferred any 
shares. . 

“33. The official receiver has sent out to Mexico a mining foreman 
with instructions to keep the mine in repair at the lowest possible ex- 
penditure; to let no strangers on the mine, and to guard in every way 
against fires. 

“34. Evidence has been laid before the official receiver which leads 
him to believe that the mine was either ‘salted’ for Mr. Down or that 
his samples were tampered with; and that the samples taken by Mr. 
Knox in October and November, 1899, were also tampered with. 

“35. All the material on this point in the possession of the official 
receiver will be laid before the Committee of Inspection in order that 
they may be able to judge as to what course ought to be pursued in the 
interests of the shareholders.” 


CHRISTMAS ISLAND. 





An abstract in the “American Journal of Science’ for July gives some 
interesting particulars in relation to this island, which until recently was 
little known, but which has acquired some commercial importance owing 
to the discovery of large deposits of phosphate. The abstract is from 
a monograph by Charles W. Andrews, of the Geological Department of 
the British Museum. The unique character of Christmas Island, in 
its position, history and life, gives peculiar interest to this account of 
the results obtained from the 10 months’ vigorous explorations made by 
Mr. Andrews. 

Christmas Island has an area of 43 square miles, and rises in places 
to a height of 1,000 ft.; it is covered with a dense tropical vegetation. It 
is situated in the eastern part of the Indian Ocean, 190 miles to the 
south of Java, 900 miles northwest of the coast of Australia, and 550 
miles east of the atolls of Cocos and North Keeling. The submarine 
slopes about it are so steep that a depth of 1,000 fathoms is found within 
two or thre miles of the coast, while to the north, a depth of 3,200 fath- 
oms was found (Maclear Deep), and to the south and southwest, of 
3,000 fathoms (Wharton Deep). The island is described as forming the 
summit of a submarine peak, the base of which rises from a low saddle 
which separates the two abysses named, and on the western end of which 
the Cocos-Keeling Islands are situated. Its peculiarly isolated position, 
hence, is most striking. Its history is also unique, since, although known 
to navigators since the middle of the 17th century, no one seems to have 
penetrated into the interior until 1887, and, as remarked by Dr. Murray, 
down to a few years ago it was probably the only existing tropical isl- 
and of any large extent that had never been inhabited by man, savage 
or civilized. Its animal and vegetable life, therefore, are thus far almost 
unchanged by the conditions introduced by human life. 

Geologically, the island consists largely of elevated Tertiary lime- 
stones with extensive series of eruptives; briefly, it may be considered 
as an ancient atoll raised to a considerable height above the level of the 
sea. The “central nucleus” is made up of compact yellow limestone in 
places very hard and showing no traces of bedding or jointing. This is 
referred to the Eocene (or Oligocene) and is accompanied by basalts and 
trachytes, both beneath and between the beds. The total thickness of 
these older Tertiary and accompanying volcanic rocks is estimated to 
be 600 ft. Forming the mass of the island is the Miocene Orbitoidal lime- 
stone, separated from the older rocks by basalts and basic tuffs. The 
higher elevations are dolomitic limestones containing 34 to 41 per cent 
of magnesium carbonate; these show traces of coral structure and im- 
perfect remains of Foraminifera. Thick beds of phosphate of lime, in 
part limestone beds altered by overlying guano, in part phosphatized 
volcanic tuffs, occur on some of the elevated points and have proved to be 
of economic value. The Tertiary limestone, especially the Miocene, 
forms abrupt vertical cliffs, sometimes 250 ft. in height, along a large 
part of the coast line. A series of terraces is also noted around the shore 
and outlying the whole is the fringing coral reef. Mr. Andrews remarks 
upon the remarkable development of elevated Tertiary rocks and the 
difficulty in explaining their deposit over an area so isolated. He adds 
that the great thickness of reef limestone, required by the Darwinian 
theory of atoll formation, is not found, and although there may be some 
evidence that subsidence did occur in the history of the island, it is 
clear that it was not for any long period nor of any great extent. It is 
interesting to recall in this connection the similar observations recently 
made by Agassiz on the elevated Tertiary limestones of the Fijis and 
other islands of the Pacific. 
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HAMILTON SMITH. 





Hamilton Smith, whose death at Durham, N. H., on July 4th, was one 
of the most distinguished of American mining engineers and was well 
known throughout the world. He was born in Louisville, Ky., in 1840, 
but when about 6 years old was sent to Durham, N. H., the residence of 
his grandfather, Judge Valentine Smith, and there received his educa- 
tion. His father, Hamilton Smith, was a native of Durham, but 
lived for many years in Kentucky, where he practiced law. At an 
early age he entered into the practical work of an engineer and about 
1858 was employed as assistant and later in various capacities in survey- 
ing and constructing railroad lines in Kentucky and Indiana, in opening 
and operating coal mines in Indiana, and in the necessary works for 
mining and transportation of coal. From Indiana he went to California, 
where he engaged at first chiefly in placer and hydraulic mining, on 
which he soon became an authority. He was connected with the North 
Bloomfield, the Milton and other large hydraulic mines, and as con- 
sulting engineer and manager he executed important works which make 
it — to work the very low grade gravels of Nevada County at a 
profit. 

One result of his work and studies there was his book on “Hydraulics” 
which was published later and which earned for him much reputation 
among engineers. He also wrote at different times papers on the “Flow 
of Water Through Pipes,” “Water Power with High Pressure,” and 
“Temperature of Water at Various Depths.” 

Besides. his work in California he spent much time in Mexico, where 
he examined properties and acted as consulting engineer. When hydrau- 
lic mining in California began to decline and the opposition to it arose 
which finally culminated in the passage of the Debris Act, Mr. Smith 





HAMILTON SMITH. 


turned his attention to quartz mining, and became interested in various 
properties. He was one of the first to appreciate the possibilities of 
the low grade gold-bearing deposits of Douglas Island, Alaska, and 
with friends interested himself largely in the Alaska-Treadwell, the 
Alaska-Mexican and contiguous mines, which were afterward placed 
upon the London market. 

His first venture in London was the establishment there of an office 
in connection with the late Mr. Edmund DeCrano. Soon afterward he 
formed the Exploration Company, Limited, at first with a very modest 
capital. The success of this corporation, which was a pioneer among 
exploration and finance companies, is well known. He soon established 
his business and reputation abroad and became connected with the 
Rothschilds and other large capitalists, for whom he acted as consulting 
mining engineer. He examined and reported on El Callao Mine in 
Venezuela, the Drum-Lummon Mine in Montana, sold to the Montana 
Mining Company, Limited, and on other properties. In fact a list of all 
the mining enterprises with which he was concerned would be too long 
for our space. Among the more recent we may mention that he was 
concerned in the sale in England of such properties and the formation 
of such companies as Fraser & Chalmers, Limited, the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Company, the Tomboy Gold Mines Company, the Grand Cen- 
tral Mining Company of Sonora, Mexico, the Helena & Frisco of Idaho, 
and more recently in the flotation of El Oro Mining and Railway Com- 
pany of Mexico. 

With his wide experience and connections, his attention was naturally 
called at an early date to the gold mines of the Transvaal. He made 
an examination of some mines on the Witwatersrand, and wrote an 
exhaustive report on the district. When a summary of this was pub- 
lished over his signature in the London “Times” in 1893, many of his 
friends knowing his “cold-nosed” and even pessimistic tendency toward 
mining properties, were surprised at the amount he calculated in sight 


in the various mines. It was on the. publication of this letter that 
Americans began to believe in the enormous possibilities of this district. 
Although Mr. Smith’s estimate seemed then extremely large, the annual 
production up to the present time has even surpassed his predictions; and 
there is no doubt that his original estimate will be greatly exceeded 

before the mines are exhausted. . 

He was much interested in the deep level mines on the Witwatersrand, 
and was prominent in formation of the Rand Mines, Limited, and 
its subsidiary companies. In one of the most important of these and 
the first deep level mine to be extensively worked—the Geldenhuis Deep 
—he took exceptional interest, and though the first returns from it in 
1896 and 1897 were disappointing, he never lost faith in the ultimate 
value of the property. His judgment has been amply ratified by the 
production and profits of this property during the past three years; and 
by the condition of other deep level mines. 

During all his work at home and abroad Mr. Smith retained a strong 
attachment to his early home at Durham, among the New Hampshire 
hills. He kept a summer home there, gave liberally to the town in 
many ways, and has lately completed plans for the building of a public 
library. He founded a scholarship in the New Hampshire Agricultural 
College, known as the Valentine Smith scholarship. At the time of his 
death he had just returned from a visit to the Mariposa Mines in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Smith became a member of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers in 1877; of the American Society of Civil Engineers in 1879; 
and of the British Institution of Civil Engineers in 1888. He took much 
interest in these societies and gave them as much time as was possible 
for a man so actively employed. 

Besides the books and papers above mentioned he wrote one on the 
“Costs of Mining and Milling Free Gold Ores,’ which was published in 
London in 1886. Like many other active men he left fewer records of 
his experience and observation than his fellow-engineers would like 
to see. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA.—PROGRESS ON VANCOUVER AND TEXADA 
ISLANDS. 





Special Report of W. M. Brewer, Traveling Correspondent. 





Although the climatic conditions are such on these islands that un- 
derground mining can be carried on during the entire year, yet surface 
work and prospecting are seriously interfered with during the rainy 
seasons in the winter months; consequently the seasons are to a great 
extent similar to those in less favored districts. The season for pros- 
pecting work may be said to commence about May ist, although some- 
times the weather is sufficiently favorable for such work to be performed 
on the lowlands earlier in the year. This year the season opened earlier 
than usual; in fact, there has been comparatively no hindrance to 
prospecting to an altitude of at least 2,000 ft. on either of these islands 
during the entire winter, because the snowfall was unusually light. 

From observations of the writer, during recent trips made both on 
Vancouver and Texada islands, he is of the upinion that there will 
be great activity in pushing development work on many mineral claims, 
on which but little work had been done in the past. There appears 
to be a desire among the prospectors to perform assessment work on 
these claims, rather than to allow old records to expire and take advan- 
take of re-staking. 

Because of the very satisfactory results which have attended the 
development of the Nahmint Company’s property on the Alberni Canal, 
a description of which was published in the “Engineering and Mining 
Journal,” a large number of claims in that vicinity are now being ex- 
ploited on which heretofore but little work has been performed. 

About four miles below Hayes Landing on the Alberni Canal, the 
Monitor Mining Company, a New Jersey organization of which Mr. Geo. 
W. Maynard is the president and consulting engineer, is employing a 
force of miners on one of the claims of the group, owned by that com- 
pany. The company is also constructing a wharf and suitable buildings 
for a camp, and proposes (if the development work on the mine proves 
satisfactory), to erect an aerial tramway and bunkers. The surface 
showing on this company’s property is remarkable chiefly because of 
the high grade and massiveness of the chalcopyrite from grass roots 
down. Aside from the small proportion of magnetic iron ore, which 
is associated with the chalcopyrite, there is apparently no gangue mate- 
rial, such as calcite, quartz, garnet or hornblende in the ore body. 

A casual examination of the outcrop would lead one to form the opin- 
ion that the structure of this ore body was that of a well-defined fissure 
in an igneous dike. The first development work performed showed two 
well-defined walls, with about 8 ft. of massive chalcopyrite enclosed 
therein, but a drift run on the ore body demonstrated that, at about 
40 ft. from its mouth, a body of limestone apparently filled the fissure. 
A winze was then sunk from the floor of the drift, which in its turn 
demonstrated that the ore body dipped under the limestone. At the 
time of the writer’s last visit to this property in May, this winze had 
not been sunk deep enough to warrant the expression of any opinion 
as to the future possibilities. During the progress of drifting, about 
250 tons of good grade chalcopyrite were taken out and a thickness 
of 5 ft. solid ore was exposed. 

The structural geology of the Monitor Company’s group of claims 
is complicated and an interesting study. On the surface there is a well- 
defined fault-plane, apparently coinciding with the hanging wall, which 
as exposed in the drift and the ore capping which forms the outcrop 
lies between well-defined walls, with its lines of strike easterly. Al- 
though the outcrop cannot be traced along the line of strike of the 
fissure for any great distance, yet there is evidence that this fissure 
does extend for several hundred feet with an easterly trend. However, 
to demonstrate that this is a fact, it would be necessary to perform 
a large amount of surface work, because a quantity of moss and fallen 
timber and a heavy growth of underbrush entirely cover the surface. 
At several points, though, well-defined walls are exposed where mate- 
rial between them has been carried away with erosion, the force of 
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which appears to have been quite as great here as on many other por- 
tions of the island. 

A peculiar geological condition has been exposed by the underground 
working of this prospect; while the roof of the drift at the point where 
the ore body dips is solid limestone, yet the surface of the mountain 
above this drift is igneous rock. It would appear as though the lime- 
stone was held between the walls of the fissure on either side with ore 
dipping under it, and is covered with several feet of igneous rock which 
has apparently flowed over it. 

Assessment work is being performed on a large number of claims 
located along the shores of the canal, as well as in the neighborhood 
of Snug Basin, Uchucklesit Harbor and Anderson Lake, which lie north- 
erly and westerly from the Monitor Mining Company’s camp. 

The satisfactory conditions which existed.on Texada Island, when 
the writer visited that section in February last, still continue. As the 
Copper Queen Mine, the main shaft has been sunk to the 500-ft. level, a 
station cut and drifting has been commenced with expectation of ex- 
posing the same high-grade ore body on that level as was exposed on 
the 400-ft. level. A winze sunk from the 400-ft. level a depth of 50 ft. 
demonstrated that this body of chalcopyrite maintains its continuity 
beyond that depth. 

The management of the Marble Bay Mine, adjoining the Van Anda 
Company’s group, having concluded to stope the ore between the 50-ft. 
level and 150-ft. level, is shipping to the Van Anda smelter. The ore 
body in this mine occurs near the contact between limestone and fel- 
site, but through the felsite, rather than occupying cavities in the lime- 
stone; consequently all the material hoisted has to be carefully sorted, 
and at the time of the writer’s visit the result from this sorting was 
about one-third shipping ore, one-third second grade ore and the bal- 
ance waste. 


' 





WEsT COAST, VANCOUVER ISLAND, B. C. 


On Texada Island there have apparently been several movements of 
the earth’s crust which have caused the excessive faulting. This struct- 
ural condition can be well studied in the underground workings of the 
Marble Bay. Besides the line of contact between the felsite and lime- 
stone, which suggests probably the first movement, there occur fissures 
trending nearly at right angles to the line of strike of the contact. 
These fissures are filled with mud and breccia and they have been pros- 
pected for a considerable distance, but no ore has been found in them. 
This would appar to belong to the most recent movement. In addition 
to these on the 150-ft. level, there are other fissures extending nearly 
at right angles to the line of strike of the contact which contain ore 
of good grade.. The walls of these fissures are slickensided, and the 
surface of many large masses of ore are found polished from the effects 
of this action, which suggests the possibility of movements subsequent 
to the deposition of the ore in these fissures. Then again, we find nar- 
row dikes of diorite as intrusions extending sometimes across the line 
of strike between the felsite and limestone and sometimes occurring 
as intrusions in the limestone. 

It is the purpose of the management of the Marble Bay Company 
to continue the main shaft to a further depth of 200 ft. The high-grade 
ore body found on the 400-ft. level of the Copper Queen Mine does not 
outcrop on the surface, but has its apex between the 300-ft. and 400-ft. 
levels. 

During the last visit made by the writer to Texada Island, he con- 
tinued his investigations to the extreme north end, or about 5 miles 
northwesterly from Marble or Sturt Bay. Following the coast line one 
finds that for nearly 3 miles above Marble Bay the formation, as far 
as can be determined from the coast, is solid limestone, but from that 
point to the northern extremity of the island there occur several ex- 
tensive dikes of felsite and diorite as intrusions in the limestone. A 
new discovery of copper-bearing ore, known as the Loyal Group, is 
located very near to the point where these intrusive dikes occur. The 
outcrop which led to this discovery is situated about 500 ft. from the 
shore. It consists of several deposits of copper carbonates scattered 
through a zone of some 40 ft. or 50 ft. thick of limestone, near to the 
dike between that rock and igneous. Surface stripping has demon- 
strated that this outcrop can be traced for several hundred feet. Own- 
ers of this prospect, at the time of the writer’s visit, were preparing 
to crosscut the zone with an open cut. the face of which would be about 
60 ft. at the deepest point. A tram 1oad, wharf and ore bins were also 
being constructed, it being the purpose of the management to commence 
shipping this ore to the Van Anda smelter at once. Quite a large 
quantity of ore, which the writer was reliably informed, carrying an 
average of 10 to 12 per cent. copper, had already accumulated on the 
dumps, as a result of the surface prospecting work. 

From the Loyal Group to the extreme north end of the island at 


Blubber Bay, is nearly a distance of about 2 miles. The predominating 
— between these points is limestone, with an occasional intrusive 
ike. 

At Blubber Bay is located a prospect which is being developed by 
the McKenzie-Mann-Holt syndicate. The development work is being 
pushed on this property, and already a considerable quantity of ore 
is on the dump. Some handsome specimens of azurite have been found 
in the underground workings; galena was also discovered associated 
with the copper ore. Owing to the depth of sand in the vicinity of 
this prospect, the outcrops are not as easily traced as on the Loyal 
Group where no sand occurs, consequently the work of prospecting is 
attended with greater difficulty. 

On the northwestern side of Blubber Bay, old lime kilns are located 
which were in active operation some time since; but at the present 
time the limestone from the quarries which supplied these kilns is 
being used in the preparation of a Portland cement manufactured near 
Vancouver. Limestone quarries and lime kilns are being actively op- 
erated at Marble Bay, within a few hundred yards of the Marble Bay 
Company’s copper mine. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that although Texada Island is 
quite limited in area, its resources are varied and important, espe- 
cially when the iron ore deposits of the west coast are taken into con- 
sideration. 


PLACER-MINING IN THE SOUTHERN OURALS. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Charles Tappan. 





As the Russian Government is granting mining rights to foreigners, 
and is very willing to have foreign capital invested within its boun- 
daries, an account of the results of an examination of parv of the South 
Oural Placer District may be of interest to American mining engineers. 

The topography of the country is very unfavorable for placer-working 
as carried on in this country. The drainage slope is so flat that many 
of the streams have a hardly perceptible current. A dam 6 to 8 ft. high 
makes a pond from 1% to 2 miles long. Hydraulicking is, of course, 
utterly impossible. As no proper tailings dumps are available, sluicing 
is unknown. All the sand must be handled by wagons, barrows or cars. ° 
Usually the water for washing has to be pumped to a higher level than 
it can be brought by dams and ditches. Cheap methods of mining and 
washing cannot be introduced in such a country. Steam shovels and 
amalgamators would be of doubtful economy in a district where common 
labor is very cheap, and skilled labor is hard to find and uncertain. 

Pay sand is not found in any of the stream beds, that is in the beds 
of streams that are now flowing. There are ancient channels containing 
good sand, though none of them have been found with continuous pay 
for any considerable distance. The old channel of the Ui River is from 
50 to 150 ft. higher than the present channel, and every little stream 
that crosses the old channel has washed out the gold-bearing sand com- 
pletely. The pay sand is found on the ridges between these recently- 
formed tributaries. 

The sand is covered by soil and clay, varying in thickness from 3 to 
more than 100 ft. The average thickness of soil in the developed mines 
is from 20 to 70 ft. Prospecting is done by digging holes to bedrock. It 
is very uncertain work. In the Gumbayka Valley one man dug holes for 
two summers, and was on the point of abandoning his claim, when he 
struck pay that yielded more than 4 poods of ggld, say about $40,000. 
His pay was all within a space of 1% acres. The old channel was 
straight for 1,200 or 1,500 ft. in the adjoining claim, but had taken a 
turn not indicated on the surface, and left this patch of isolated pay. 
No more pay was found for two miles down the valley. There may be 
another 1% acres of pay within this two miles. To make certain that 
it has not been missed, in a space 2 miles long and 1 mile wide, it is 
necessary to dig more than 1,000 holes, averaging 60 ft. deep. Boring 6- 
in. holes has proved to be about as expensive as sinking round shafts 
3 ft. in diameter. The native miners will dig shafts by contract, but 
they will only work with boring tools by the day, and they usually suc- 
ceed in breaking more tools than ground. 

The gold-bearing sands are of two classes; one which shows strong 
evidence of stream action, with well-rounded boulders and gravel of 
quartz and other hard stones; another which shows little or no signs 
of stream action and suggests the decomposed apex of quartz veins 
rather than an alluvial deposit. Both classes are alike in the spotted 
character of the pay. A bunch of high-grade pay sand containing only 
a cubic yard or two may be found in the bottom of a shaft, and nothing 
else will be found for hundreds of yards around it. Unfortunately, the 
physical characteristics of the sand are no indicators of its gold contents. 
From one shaft the pay may all be in a pure white quartzy sand, while 
30 ft. away all the gold is contained in a heavy red clay. 

The Russian word “pessok” is translated sand in the dictionary, but 
the Oural miners use it is the restricted sense of “‘pay dirt.”” Pessok 
may be gravel (coarse or fine), loam or clay. It must be the layer next 
above the bedrock; when gold-bearing sand is above a layer of clay or 
of barren sand, it is called “verchoveek” or top stuff. Bedrock is called 
“pochva,” but in the Southern Ourals the only rock recognized as true 
pochva is steatite. The country rock between the villages Suehtali and 
Amienief is limestone. There are a number of old mines along this 
limestone belt, and it can be easily traced for 20 miles. The miners did 
not consider this proper pochva, and several of them suggested that it 
would be advisable to send for dynamite and go through it. They 
thought true pochva and pessok might be found under the limestone. 
One man with a foreman’s license and in many respects much above the 
average intelligence could not see the absurdity of this proposition, 
even after I took the trouble to show him that from the dip of the 
bedding planes and the thickness of the outcrop, there could be no doubt 
the limestone was several thousand feet thick. 

Quartz mining is confined almost exclusively to the immediate vicinity 
of Kotchkar, but quartz veins are found everywhere throughout the 
Southern Oural District, except in the limestone country. The veins are 
generally barren. When gold is found it is usually in very small pockets. 
In the town of Verchneuralsk there are numerous very pretty cabinet 
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specimens of free gold quartz. I examined one vein from which some 
of the handsomest specimens were taken. It was only a few inches 
wide. The specimens all came from a pocket 6 ft. long and 3 ft. deep. 
There was no visible gold in any of the quartz left around the edges of 
the cut, and only a few small colors were recovered, after pulverizing 
and panning with mercury. It is a strange thing that all the natives 
were very anxious to find veins. They seemed to think I was crazy 
because I would not waste time and money on veins that were not only 
barren but so small as to be unprofitable even if rich in gold. The 
only one that I did any work on was 2 ft. thick at the surface with 1 oz. 
of gold to the ton; at 20 ft. deep it was not % in. thick. Thirty feet 
from the shaft it was 2 in. thick at the surface. The natives were as- 
tonished «hen I refused to do more work. 

The Ru.sian mining law has not been translated and published in 
English, at least I have not been able to find a translation, but I give 
the following interpretation of it: 

Anyone can own mines who has secured a miner’s right; this right 
is for life and non-residents may acquire it. The preliminaries, for a 
foreigner, are quite complicated, and include a certificate from the police 
or the law courts of one’s native country that he is not insolvent, and the 
Russian Consul nearest the place of residence must certify that this 
certificate is in proper form. 

The location of mining claims is quite simple. Digging a small hole, 
planting one post at the beginning point and filing with the police of 
the sub-district a paper describing the claim constitute the first step. 
This is called a “zaiafky,” literally an entry, the same word that is 
used in the agricultural land business of the United States. Zaiafkies 
are either for veins or for placers. One person may enter a vein claim 
adjoining his own entry for placer; but he cannot have the beginning 
points of two veins or two placers closer to each other than 5 versts 
(about 31/3 miles), though adjoining claims may be acquired by pur- 
chase. It is the custom for the wife and relatives of a mine owner to 
take out mining rights, and thus the law against entering adjoining 
claims is practically inoperative. 

A placer is limited in area to 104 dessiatinas (say 280 acres), and the 
greatest length must not exceed 5 versts (say 31/3 miles); a vein claim 
cannot exceed 1 square verst. The beginning point on a placer, that is 
the point designated on the ground by post and hole, must be the lowest 
point; the entire claim must lie on ground higher than this point. The 
placer cannot include any ground except such as has a natural drainage 
toward the beginning point. If the beginning point is set within 2 versts 
of the head of a stream or gulch, it will be curtailed that much as one 
is not allowed to go over the divide and down another gulch. No one 
can file a zaiafky with a beginning point with the limits that may be 
covered by a previous zaiafky. For example, if a zaiafk» begins just 
below the junction of three streams, the land for 5 versts up each 
stream is closed to all prospectors. It is only when the official land 
surveyor comes around, say 18 months or 2 years after the zaiafky is 
filed, that the mine-owner must decide just what his boundaries are to 
be. The owner may then select his ground all in one guich, or he may 
have a forked claim running up all the gulches. The official land-sur- 
veyor is paid by the Government, but it is customary to give him 40 or 
50 roubles “for tea;” and also 10 to 15 roubles to the army Officer, 
who is always detailed to watch that the land-surveyor is not bribed. 

The filing of the zaiafky gives the right to explore the ground by 
shafts or otherwise, but not to take away any gold. All the gold that 
may be found must be thrown back into the shafts (this law is, of course, 
never observed), and the shafts must be filled up. The real working of 
the claim cannot begin until the official survey has been approved by the 
head engineer of the district. If it is desired to work the claim imme- 
diately after the zaiafky is filed, a Government surveyor will be sent 
at the owner’s expense, and the official measurement will be made “at 
once,” which in Russia means a week or a month or more. In this way 
work may commence within two or three months after the zaiafky is 
filed. Usually, the official survey is not made sooner than two years 
after filing the zaiafky. 

Before beginning the work of getting gold, a notice must be sent to 
the head mining engineer for the district stating that work is about to 
be started. With this notice must be enclosed an undertaking, in which 
either the owner himself—or the superintendent, but generally the fore- 
man—agrees to be personally responsible for any accidents that may 
happen to the miners or other workmen. If anyone is killed or injured 
the person signing the undertaking is liable to imprisonment. A defense 
may be made where a man is undoubtedly hurt through his own careless- 
ness. But such a defense is difficult to establish, and in case of serious 
accident the chances are that the foreman goes to prison. The sentences 
are not long. One foreman was imprisoned for two months for sending 
a man to work in a drift that was poorly timbered. The miner did not 
have sense enough to look after his own safety and was killed. In case 
of injury a small payment will usually prevent the filing of a complaint. 

The number of poods of sand washed and the weight of gold recovered 
must be entered in a book every day. The books for this record are 
official sealed books and are obtained from the Mining Bureau office in 
Ekaterinburg. The number of poods of sand washed is always a matter 
of guess. The superintendent knows that so many wagon loads have 
been washed and usually calls each wagon load 25 poods. I saw many 
wagons that held only 15 poods, and none that would hoid more than 25 
poods. If no sand is washed, there must be an entry in the book “No 
work.” This book must be posted and signed by superintendent and 
foreman every day and be always ready for inspection by the head min- 
ing engineer or his deputies. The gold recovered must also be kept on 
hand at the mine and its weight must agree exactly with the total 
recorded. If any gold has been sent to the Mining Bureau, the receipt 
from the latter can be shown instead of the metal itself. Any error in 
the keeping of this book is punished by a fine of from $10 to $100. No 
one is allowed to sell gold nor to use it in trade; all gold recovered from 
the mines must be deposited with the Government Mining Bureau. The 
gold is weighed, melted and assayed just as it is in the United States 
assay offices, with this difference, the Russian Government desires the 
presence of the mine owner or his representative during the melting, 
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etc. The gold is paid for at the rate of 5 roubles per zolotnik; as the 
zolotnik equals 4.2653 grams, this amounts to 90% per cent. of the coin- 
age value of the metal. This is the direct tax upon production. There 
is also a tax upon the land, which is fixed at the time of approval of the 
official survey. This tax depends on the acreage of crown lands covered 
by the claim, and ranges from nothing to 100 roubles per annum. 

When part of a claim is upon village community lands, the village 
authorities demand an annual tax. Within the past few years this has 
been successfully resisted in the courts, in all cases where the mine 
owner could show that his workings were not injuring the producing 
qualities of the community lands. Whenever the workings destroy a 
grain field or a pasture, proper recompense must be made. 

There are many technicalities and legal formalities to be observed. 
One of the most difficult for an American to understand is the inability 
to do anything without a power of attorney properly executed before 
a notary public. Everyone about a mine—except the common laborers— 
must have a power of attorney from the owner. Copies of the power 
duly stamped and attested by the notary must be filed with the head 
engineer of the district. As the notaries live almost 100 miles apart, the 
expense for powers of attorney is quite an item, especially as none of 
them are good for longer than one year. 

The law provides for filing several monthly statements. One of 
these is a list of workmen, giving names, ages, passport numbers, etc. 
The foreman must have licenses, which are obtained after an examina- 
tion before the head engineer of the district. Mines must be timbered 
according to the methods tauzht in the Oural Mining School. Judging 
from the timbering of the mines, these methods are very poor. There 
are numerous fines that may be incurred, should the head engineer come 
to the mine and find that some slight technicality had been disregarded. 

Personal inspection of the plant by the head engineer is necessary 
before using steam. Whenever a boiler is put in, a diagram of the 
mine—showing position of workings—a plan of the boiler with the build- 
ings near it and petitions and powers of attorney must be sent to the 
head engineer. He is allowed two months in which to make his inspec- 
tion. If he allows this time to pass without coming to the mine, the 
boiler may be started. Personal acquaintance with this high officer may 
secure an early examination, but as a general thing nearly two months 
of idleness follows the erection of every boiler. It is customary to pre- 
sent the head engineer with 100 roubles and his traveling expenses. 
Boilers mounted on wheels can be inspected at Miass and are then al- 
lowed to work anywhere. Small portable boilers (not on wheels) must 
be examined at the mine where used. 

The law as to the use of water is quite simple. If there is a stream 
within the surveyed limits of the claim, it can be used freely for gold 
washing. If there is no stream on the claim, the owner must pay the 
village community a water rent. The rate is to be agreed upon by the 
owner and the officers of the community, and it is usually very light. 
Conflicting water rights are unknown, there being no irrigation, 

The official land surveyor marks the boundaries of every claim by 
posts and pits at each corner, and by plow furrows along each line. As 
the posts are always stolen for fuel, the pits and plow furrows are the 
only things to depend upon. Fortunately they are easily traceable, even 
after 15 or 20 years. It may be interesting to know that no piece of 
wood should ever be left unguarded, or it will surely be stolen. If a 
timbered mine is left without a watchman the natives will risk their 
lives to rob it of every stick. 

The mining is usually done by means of small untimbered round 
shafts, which are 3 ft. in diameter and remarkable pieces of work. Two 
men can sink from 12 to 20 ft. per day. The price paid per lineal foot 
varies from 3 to 10c. for depths of 75 ft. or less; the American standards 
for money and measures are here used. When the ground will not 
stand, square shafts 30 by 36 in. cribbed with light split poles are sunk 
for 15 to 35c. per foot. In loose ground, where pumping is necessary, 
larger shafts are made. The difference in the prices paid for shaft 
sinking depends more upon supply and demand for labor than on the 
hardness of the soil. In the height of the harvest season, it is difficult 
to get miners at any price. Drifting is much more expensive than shaft 
sinking. A drift 6 ft. high costs for labor from 30 to 50c. per running 
foot, and in heavy ground the timbers cost as much as the labor. Many 
mines are covered with shafts less than 10 ft. apart. This comes from 
the higher expense of drifting. If poor sand is found in the bottom of 
a shaft, instead of drifting to find better a new shaft is sunk. In wet 
mines where pumping is necessary, this method is unprofitable, : 

Removing the top soil by open cut has been done when practicable, but 
economic and scientific methods of doing such work arenot understood, and 
I found it impossible to meet anyone who could give an estimate per cubic 
yard in the mining country. An engineer, with experience of excavating 
in Central Russia, where wages are about the same as in the Ourals, gave 
the average cost at 5\%c. per cubic yard for shallow work with short 
haul, an advance of 10 to 15 per cent. when the excavation exceeded 15 
ft. in depth, and another similar advance when it exceeded 20 ft. Plow 
and scraper work is unknown. Where the haul is as short as 60 or 90 
ft., horses and wagons are used in preference to wheelbarrows. The 
capacity of the wagon is 1/3 cubic yard; two women and one man were 
employed for each wagon. The women do the shoveling and the man 
the driving and dumping. The wagons are self-dumping; the bottoms 
are two boards on hinges held up by a cross stick, which is generally 
held up by a loop of rope. Some of the wagons have no iron in their 
construction, except the hinges and king bolts. In trying to get men to 
contract for small cuts, where no hauling was necessary, I found a very 
strange method of calculating the price. The miners knew the going 
price for shaft sinking, and as a shaft was nearly a square yard in area, 
they would ask the same amount for a cubic yard of cut as for 3 ft. of 
shaft. It was useless to argue with them, and point out that it was 
much easier to break down the ends of a cut than to pick up the bot- 
tom of a shaft. They would acknowledge that it was easier, but from 
their point of view, this advantage should benefit the laborer solely and 
not be shared with the employer. It is difficult for a person accustomed 


to intelligent labor to believe this, but nevertheless it is true. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE TESTING OF FLAT PLACER DEPOSITS. 
Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Robert Nye. 





The successful results obtained during the past few years by the 
dredge and the steam shovel in working gold-bearing gravel deposits 
which are of too low grade to be worked by other methods, has caused 
a great interest to be awakened in this branch of placer mining. In 
fact, what may be called a new industry has sprung up and thousands 
of acres of gravel deposits, suspected or known to be rich in gold, have 
suddenly become valuable which four or five years ago were considered 
worthless. Investors and promotors have experts out all through the 
placer mining regions, hunting up and testing ground believed to be 
rich in gold and to possess the necessary natural conditions for suc- 
cessful handling by the steam shovel or dredge. 

The testing of this class of ground often presents new and difficult 
problems. There is no doubt in the minds of engineers but that the 
best way to test a placer deposit is by means of shafts or drifts, or, 
better yet, by both, when they could be sunk or driven with reasonable 
cost. Most ground for work by the steam shovel can be tested in this 
manner. But I know of one instance where good results upon this 
kind of ground were obtained by the use of an auger operated by hand. 
The deposit being shallow and there being no water to contend with, 
made either method easy. The advantage of the auger was that for 
the same cost a much larger number of holes could be put down than 
shafts, which gave a much more accurate contour of the bedrock. The 
results from the auger holes were checked by an occasional shaft and 
found to be very accurate. In ground suitable for dredging, however, 
there is often such a large amount of water to contend with that shaft 
sinking is made too expensive. In fact, some dredging grounds with 
all the natural conditions necessary for successful work have so much 
water in them that to prospect it by means of shafts would cost more 
than to put the necessary dredgers upon it. I know of one instance 
in Idaho where a company spent over $4,000 in the vain attempt to sink 
a shaft to bedrock where it was afterward shown by a drill hole to be 
27 ft. from the surface. They only succeeded in getting the shaft down 
19 ft. It is upon such ground as this that the well-drilling machine 
has found a place as a prospecting tool. 

The advent of the well driller for prospecting gold-bearing gravel has 
caused a great deal of discussion as to its efficiency and accuracy. Some 
engineers have condemned it, while others have used it and have perfect 
faith in the results obtained. For the most part, the discussion of this 
subject has been carried on by engineers and mining men who had 
nothing in view but the determination of the best method for obtaining 
the required results. Some few, however, have been evidently biased 
by their interest in some particular make or kind of apparatus, the use 
of which they have sought to promote. 

There is a large amount of dredging ground which might be pros- 
pected by shafts, but where 10 drill holes could be put down for less 
than the cost of sinking one shaft. It is my opinion, after considerable 
experience in prospecting various classes of placer deposits, with shafts, 
drifts, and different kinds of drilling machines, that 10 drill holes give 
more reliable information about a piece of ground than one shaft can. 
The shaft will no doubt give a more accurate value per cubic yard of 
the gravel at that one spot than any one drill hole, but the average 
10 drill holes will be more accurate for the whole ground tested than 
one shaft. The shaft, too, will give more accurate and easily under- 
stood information as to the exact kind and proportion of soil, sand, 
pebbles and boulders met with and the character of the bedrock. The 
10 drill holes will, however, generally give as full and reliable infor- 
mation as is necessary. It takes more practice and closer watching to 
read the results from the drill holes. The latter will give data from 
which the contour of the bedrock can be established, of which the 
single shaft gives no idea. 

The man who is interested in the sale of a tract of dredging ground 
which is not giving encouraging returns while being prospected with 
a drill, almost invariably claims that the drill drives the gold down 
and outside of the pipe, and also that if the gold were in the pipe at 
the bottom of the hole, the sand pump will not bring it up. On the 
other hand, the engineer who want to be sure of being on the safe 
side in making his report, is often afraid that the drill will shake and 
loosen the ground around the pipe and that the finer and richer mate- 
rial will work through the interstices between the rocks and into the 
bottom of the hole, making the yield of gold greater-than it should 
be for the amount of gravel taken out. My experience has convinced 
me that one of these things, either of which would vitiate the results, 
may happen if the drill is carelessly or ignorantly handled. I am also 
convinced that, carefully and intelligently operated, the driller will give 
an accurate sample in almost any kind of ground. 

To obtain this result two things must be done: 

First. The bottom of the pipe must be kept in advance of the point 
of the drill until bedrock is reached. 

Second. When bedrock is reached the pipe must be driven into it 
or upon it tight enough to shut out all sand and water and allow the 
hole to be pumped out clean and dry. 

In ordinary well drilling it is customary to keep the point of the 
drill ahead of the pipe, as it is easier work for the men handling 
the machine and faster progress is made. In fact, most drill men 
claim that the pipe must follow rather than precede the drill to get 
a hole down at all. This may be true in some kinds of work, but in 
any ground which a dredge can handle it is possible and generally easy 
to keep the pipe ahead of the point of the drill. In prospecting several 
thousand acres of ground consisting of compact, virgin gravel contain- 
ing some clay and cement and 25 to 45 ft. to bedrock, it was very rare 
indeed that it was necessary to allow the drill to get ahead of the pipe 
in order to get a hole down. When the drill is working inside the 
pipe, the pipe will jump at each stroke of the drill. This jumping is 
too slight to be seen generally, but it can be distinctly felt by placing 
the fingers upon the top or sides of the pipe. When the jumping ceases 
it is time to stop drilling and use the driving tool. It is this changing 
from the drilling to the pipe driving tools that makes work for the men 


operating the machine, and they generally need careful watching to 
compel them to do it as often as they should. 

It is quite evident that in simply driving a pipe into a gravel deposit 
that there can be little or no chance for the gold or other contents 
of the core of gravel getting outside the pipe or anything outside getting 
in. The only part of the gravel or its contents that could get out of 
its original location is that small amount which lies directly under 
the sharp edge of the shoe of the pipe. About as much of this will 
be forced inside as out, so that it cannot in any degree affect the result. 
The pipe generally used for this kind of work has an inside diameter 
of 16 in. Cobbles up to a diameter nearly as great as that of the pipe 
may come inside and the drill is simply used to break up these cobbles 
into a size small enough to allow them to go through the valve of the 
sand pump and to loosen up the sand and gravel so that the sand pump 
can handle it. Frequent pumping is necessary to facilitate easy driving 
of the pipe. It also brings up the gravel more nearly in its original 
state and allows its character to be more accurately determined. 

When bedrock is reached the drill is allowed to go ahead of the pipe 
far enough to make a hole into which the shoe on the pipe will fit 
solidly and tightly enough to shut out all the sand and water. The 
hole can then be pumped out clean and dry. To make sure of getting 
all the gold out, it is well, after the first cleaning out, to pour in 
a few buckets of water, drill a few inches further and pump out again. 
The last pulverized rock taken out can be panned out, and if it shows 
no colors of gold the hole may be considered clean. Sometimes the pipe 
will strike a seam or crevice in the bedrock and it will be impossible 
to shut out the sand and water. The only thing that can be done in 
such a case is to make a note of the fact, and when the clean-up is 
made, if that hole shows a value which varies much from the others 
already recorded, the result from that hole should be discarded. 

The gravel taken out is placed in a box to be washed to save the 
gold, after the ‘hole is finished. Mercury may or may not be used to 
collect the gold in the rocker, according to the character of the gold. 
It is convenient to use a box 3 ft. square on the bottom and 1 or 2 ft. 
deep. As it will hold just one-third or two-thirds of a cubic yard, it 
is always easy to estimate at a glance the fraction of a yard the box 
contains. Knowing the number and lengths of the joints of pipe in 
the ground, it is always easy to see at a glance whether or not the 
amount of gravel in the box checks out with what the depth of the hole 
will account for, due allowance being made for the larger bulk of the 
loose gravel over the space occupied before it is removed from the hole 

To check my work I tried some very simple experiments. As a hole 
was being put down, I fed in at frequent intervals a weighed quantity 
of granulated silver. The idea was that if all the silver was recovered 
the gold in the hole would also all be saved, while if any silver was 
lost there would also be a good chance that gold was being lost. If 
a metal of the same specific gravity and other physical characteristics 
as gold, but readily separated and distinguished from it, could have 
been obtained, the test would have been more conclusive. The result 
the first time was that only 40 per cent. of the silver was saved. The 
next time the gravel, after being washed, was saved and repeated wash- 
ings gave a recovery of 85 to 90 per cent. of the silver, each washing 
adding to the amount saved. The second washing showed nearly as 
much fine silver saved as the first, while not a color of gold was found 
after the first washing, showing very plainly how much easier it was 
to wash the gold out clean than the silver. This experiment, while 
showing quite conclusively that no gold was getting away, did not prove 
anything as to the possibility of gold getting into the pipe to which 
we were not entitled. I know of no way of proving conclusively the 
latter point. It is pretty safe, however, to assume that when the pipe 
is kept ahead of the point of the drill it cannot happen. 

As silver, on account of its lower specific gravity, would be more 
easily lifted into the sand pump with the sand gravel, I tested the 
pump in another way. After bedrock was reached and repeated pump- 
ing out of the hole had proven the clean-out to have been thorough, 
a weighed quantity of gold of the same degree of fineness as that found 
throughout the deposit was placed in the hole. The drill was put in 
again and the hole sunk a foot or more deeper. The hole was again 
pumped out clean and the rock panned down. This was done a number 
of times and from 95 to 100 per cent. of the gold put in recovered. This 
proved that the sand pump was bringing up practically all the gold. 

The record kept of each hole should contain the value in gold per 
cubic yard; the total depth to bedrock; the number and kind of different 
strata passed through, with the thickness of each and their order of 
occurrence; and the kind, size and proportion of sand and cobbles. 

While all the gravel taken out is washed and all the gold saved, to 
calculate the average gold contents per cubic yard, frequent pannings 
should be made as the hole is put down, to tell how the gold is dis- 
seminated through the deposit, from top to bottom. 

A good deal has been said about the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of steam and horse-power drills. The steam drill once set up 
will put down a hole in much less time than it will take to do it with a 
horse-power drill. The question is, which of the two drills can be moved, 
set up and put down at the next hole first. I have prospected ground 
where, with a horse-power machine, a move of from 100 ft. to a mile 
could be made and the machine set up and a hole put down before 
a steam power drill could be moved and set up. I am fully satisfied 
that just as accurate results can be obtained with one as with the other. 
The quick, sharp blow of the steam drill while drilling on the “spring 
of the rope,” as drill men call it, is claimed by makers of steam drills 
as a great advantage. For prospecting I have failed to find any advan- 
tage in it over the slower déad drop of the horse-power machine, after 
using both kinds and watching the results very carefully. The selection 
of a steam or horse-power drill should depend entirely upon the char- 
acter of the ground upon which it is to be used. and it would be folly 
to purchase a drill without some knowledge of the conditions under 
which it is expected to operate. 

The cost per foot of sinking drill holes varies so much with the 
natural conditions that it is impossible to give anything like an average. 
Aside from the cost of labor and horse or steam power, which will 
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depend upon the local prices, three things enter into the problem—the 
time required to put down a hole, the time required to pull out the 
pipe, and time required to move the drill. In one locality where the 
gravel deposit was on an average 25 ft. deep and consisted of 2 to 3 ft. 
of virgin gravel, free from clay and cement and large boulders, with 
20 ft. or more of oil tailings from old hydraulic works covering it, the 
price per foot was 90c. Other ground I have prospected, where the 
natural conditions were very unfavorable, cost $3.50 per foot. This does 
not include the pay of a man to take care of and wash the gravel taken 
out. The man for this work should know all the details of the work 
and be the foreman or working superintendent. Otherwise the men 
operating the drill are liable to do the work in the way easiest for 
themselves, which usually is not the way to obtain the most accurate 
results. 

In only one instance that I am personally familiar with has any large 
amount of ground been prospected with a drill and subsequently been 
dredged. Near Idaho City, Idaho, a dredge has been working very 
successfully both from a mechanical and financial point of view for 
nearly two years. The yield per cubic yard has been greater than the 
results obtained by the prospecting indicated. A Keystone steam driller 
was used, but as to the experience of the men using it and the precau- 
tions they took to insure accurate results I know nothing. 








THE PURCHASE OCF ZINC ORES IN THE JOPLIN DISTRICT. 


Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by W. George Waring. 





Zine ores of the blende variety are now purchased largely upon their 
assay valuation, but not in any case as yet upon assays showing the 
actually available zinc cortents of the ore. Until quite recently, and 
in some cases still, the valuation of zine ores has been left to the 
judgment of the ore buyers, who are generally owners of freighting 
teams and have had long experience in the handling and inspection 





of “jack.” Under the old method of grading by inspection, the team 
owner, or “jack buyer,” in the course of his daily tours among the 
mines in his special keat, picks up handfuls of jig stuff from the bins 
and makes a mental comparison of the appearance of the ore with lots 
of proven value according to the smelter production, judging approxi- 
mateiy the proportion cf mundic (pyrite), flint, tiff (lime-spar) and 
galena that it carries, noting any changes that may be visible from 
day to day, thus arriving at a close estimate of the value of the lot 
when the bins are full, o1 when the weekly pay day is at hand. A 
liberal allowance for :isks is then deducted, and, for the sake of addi- 
tional safety, a further deduction based upon purely arbitrary con- 
siderations, such as the color of the ore, the supposed effects of ex- 
posure to the air and sunlight, or rain, the reputation of the locality, 
etc., is made, taking also into account the possibility of trickery on 
the part of the seller, and finally a price is named, which is usually 
accepted without question, as it but rarely happens that jack buyers 
trespass upon each other’s domain. Moreover, the jack buyer is usu- 
ally looked up to by the miner and mill owner as an expert (which 
he undoubtedly is in many ways), infallible in his judgment of ores, 
and an oracle of occult wisdom relating to spelter smelting and the 
nature of jack in its infinite varieties of name and matrix, whose 
advice is invaluable. « 

The rise in the prices paid for ores, beginning in 1898, and attributed 
to the Miners’ Association, increased the risks attached to grading by 
inspection, and the practice of purchasing upon assay came into vogue. 
Smelters that never had employed a chemist before, even resorted to 
having occasional assays made to serve as a guide to their purchasing 
agents. Some employed a regular staff of chemists, while others con- 
tinued to rely to a great extent upon purchase by inspection, and with 
some reason, because the mere determination of the metallic zine con- 
tents of an ore, however accurately it is made, is not always an index 
of the percentage of spelter the ore will yield in actual smelting, and 
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the judgment of an expert ore buyer, based upon his estimate of the 
zinc contents, and upon the experience of' his employers in smelting 
ores of the same character, may sometimes afford a safer valuation 
than the mere zinc assay standing by itself. 

The reason for this may not be far to seek. The actual available 
zine contents of any zinc ore depends only in part upon the ordinary 
lesses in smelting, due to volatilization into the air, or through cracks 
in the retorts, or to absorption into the retort material, or retention 
in the residuum. A marked difference in actual yield often exists be- 
tween ores of the same grade, although the calcination and retorting 
may be exactly alike in both cases. The difference is probably due 
to the presence in the ore of an alkaline earth base (lime or baryta) 
which either exists in the ore as a sulphate, or is converted into a sul- 
phate during the calcination process, and which in the zinc distillation 
process appears to yield its sulphur, in part, or wholly, to the zinc, 
rendering it incapable of reduction to the metallic state. 

Several quantitative tests, made by the writer, show that one part 
of lime contained in blende ore, as carbonate, will combine with and 
retain in calcination from 0.4 to 0.7 part of sulphur. It has been esti- 
mated, from practical tests on a large scale, at one of the principal 
zinc smelters, that one part of lime in blende ore entails a loss of 
two parts of metallic zinc in smelting, over the ordinary losses. 

Since the customary deduction for losses in smelting is, at present, 
one-fifth of the total zinc contents of the ore, whereas well-cleaned 
blende ores (jig stuff) in the Joplin District, rarely contain more 
than from 3 to 8 per cent. of rock material, including flint, lime-spar, 
and rarely, heavy-spar, it would seem that the ordinary assay for 
moisture, metallic zinc and metallic iron should suffice for all present 
requirements. 

It is customary among ore buyers in the Joplin District to deduct 50c. 
per ton for each per cent. of lead present in zinc ore, and $1 for each 
per cent. of metallic iron in case the ore contains above 1 per cent. 
The smelting charges include at the present time freight and expenses 
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and cost of smelting, which are lumped at $10.50 per ton of ore. To 
this is added a margin of profit varying from $4 to $8 per ton when 
spelter is quoted in St. Louis at 4s. per pound, or from $6 to $12 per 
ton when the spelter quotation is 6c. per pound. It should be noted, 
however, that the nominal cost of $10.50 per ton is applied equally to 
low and high grade ores, and the margin of profit, which is nominally 
$3 per ton, is increased in the case of low grade ores to cover extra 
losses and expenses incurred in reducing them. This will appear upon 
applying the pricing formula to various grades of ore. 

The rational formula at present applied at leading smelteries to the 
valuation of ores is: 

V=—WQ-—(E+ P) 
in which 

W = 80 per cent. of the number of pounds of metallic zine contained 

in a ton of the dry ore as found by assay. If the assay in per- 
centage be A, then W=—16A. 

Q=the St. Louis spelter quotation per pound at time of purchase. 

E = expense, freight and treatment cost ($10.50). 

P=smelter profit, etc—100 Q when A=60 per cent. or over, or 

when A is less than 60 per cent. P=100 Q+ (10 Q X 60 — A). 

V = value of ore at mine, subject to deduction for iron or lead con- 

tents. 

It will be seen that allowing 20 per cent. for loss, the total smelting 
charges upon 60 to 65 per cent. ore vary from $13.50 to $16.50 per ton, 
according to the spelter quotations, and upon 50 per cent. ore these 
charges vary from $16.50 to $22.50 per ton, according as the price of 
spelter varies from 3c. to 6c. per pound. 

A purely empirical formula, in which the value of a ton of 60 per 
cent. zinc ore was considered to be exactly 7 times the St. Louis quo- 
tation for 100 Ibs. of spelter, has been strongly urged by producers 
as being the fair thing, but it fails wholly in application to diverse 
conditions. 
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Carbonate ores (dry bone) are mined by stripping along the south- 
eastern outcroppings of the zinc ore ranges, where the lower zinc bear- 
ing strata come to the surface. They are sold for $10 to $15 per ton, 
delivered at the railroad. Their zinc contents range from 40 to 48 
per cent., and although these ores are mined usually in well wooded 
regions, and often many miles from the railroad, they are never cal- 
cined before shipment. The advantage of calcining on the ground, in 
stalls or kilns or even in heaps, seems to be persistently ignored, al- 
though this inexpensive procedure increases the zine percentage about 
30 per cent. and saves 25 per cent. in freight. Carbonate ores are 
not, as yet, sold upon an assay basis. 

The selling of zinc ores upon an assay basis is, of course, the only 
rational system, when all the elements of proper valuation are taken 
into consideration, and the adoption of such a formula for pricing (as 
has been adopted for many years in Europe) is certainly a marked 
advance for the Missouri-Kansas District. One advantage noted as 
remarkable is the steady improvement in the grade and value of the 
ores produced by mines which sell entirely, upon assay, and which 
have occasional analyses made of their jig product in order to con- 
trol the mill work. 

The sampling of ores sold upon assay is a very simple operation. 
The sample consists of a few shovelfuls of the moist jig stuff taken 
when it has been loaded in the railroad car, mixed together and quar- 
tered down to from 1 to 5 lbs. This is divided into three parts, in the 
presence of seller and buyer, one part being given to each party and 
one reserved against accident, or disagreement. The price to be paid, 
according to the tenor of the ore, having been previously agreed upon, 
each party has his sample assayed, and unless a variance of more than 
a few tenths of 1 per cent. appears, the average of the certified results 
is taken as the basis of settlement. The assayer also determines the 


moisture (the sample having been enclosed in an air-tight can, or jar) 
The moisture in jig stuff, 


which fixes the dry weight of the lot of ore. 
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8. “The Utilization of Petroleum Products for Preserving Timber,” 
by Mr. A. Adiassevich. 

9. “On Borneo Oil,” by Mr. Paul Dvorkovitz. 

In addition to these it is expected that Professor Engler will contrib- 
ute a paper on “The Origin of Petroleum”; that Professor H. Hoeffer 
and Professor R. Zuber will read papers on “The Geology of Petroleum’’; 
while Sir Fortescue Flannery will contribute a paper on “The Various 
Types of Tank Steamers Used for Carrying Oil in Bulk, and the Best 
Means of Ventilating Them.” Professor Markovinokoff, the well-known 
chemical investigator into Russian petroleums, has also promised to 
submit a paper to the meeting. 

The importance of this Congress has been so far recognized as to in- 
duce the Petroleum Association of Galicia to send.a special delegate 
to represent them at the Congress, and it is expected that the Galizische 
Landesausschuss, the highest administrative body of the province, will 
also do the same. The Verein der Bortechniker (Society of Boring En- 
gineers) of Vienna, which includes in its members the principal boring 
engineers throughout the world, will be specially represented by M. 
Jacques Baszanger, Paris, and the California Oil Association of Los 
Angeles has under consideration the appointment of a special delegate, 
while the Roumanian Government will, it is expected, be officially rep- 
resented. Messrs. Nobel Brothers, of Russia, have likewise promised 
their full support and assistance in carrying the c’- nference out to a 
successful issue. 

A special department will be organized consisting of a display of 
various apparatus, appliances and tools employed in the different 
branches of the industry, specimens of petroleum obtained, sections of 
petroliferous strata from various oil-fields, geological maps and plans 
of the oil districts, together with the literature which has been pro- 
duced in connection with petroleum. 

Such an undertaking will necessarily involve not only a vast amount 
of time and thought, but also a considerable amount of money, and it 


VIEW AT CENTER CREEK, JOPLIN DISTRICT, MISSOURI. 


when ready for shipment, varies from 1 to 4 per cent., according to 
the amount of fine material it contains. Buddle, or sludge headings, 
when fresh, carry 10 to 12 per cent., and fine sludge concentrates 
from 12 to 17 per cent. of moisture. 


INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM CONGRESS AT PARIS. 





A notice from the secretary anounces that on August 16th next the 
Congress will hold its opening meeting in Paris, and will continue in 
session on the following days up to the 28th. By the co-operation of the 
Worthington Pumping Engine Company these meetings will take place 
in a room in its pavilion, while accommodation will also be granted 
for correspondence, etc., to members attending the Congress. 

A Reception Committee has been formed in Paris by the kind assist- 
ance of Mr. Henry Neuburger, which will take the necessary steps to 
arrange various visits and excursions and to look after the welfare 
and interests of members during the Congress. 

The papers which will be read and discussed include the following: 

1. “The Desirability of Recording the Depth of Wells in Relation to 
the Sea Level.” 

2. “The Desirability of Introducing a Standard Method of Examining 
Petroleum and Its Products for Technical and Commercial Purposes,” 
by Mr. Boverton Redwood. 

3. “Various Methods of Deep Boring,” by Mr. Albert Fauck, of Vienna. 

4. “The American Petroleum Industry,” by Professor Chandler, of 
New York. 

5. “The Examination of American Petroleum,” by Professor Mabery, 
of Cleveland, O. 

6. “Solid Hydrocarbons in Petroleum Residuals,” by Professor Zalio- 
zecki, of Lemberg. 

7. “The Preparation of Lubricating Oils by Means of Concentration,” 
by Mr. Berg, of Alsace. 





is to meet such expendiurte that a special guarantee fund has been 
formed, to which already a number of prominent gentlemen and firms 
have subscribed. 

The office of Mr. P. Dvorkovitz, the honorary secretary, is at No. 16 
Devonshire Chambers, Bishopsgate Street, London, E. C., England. 


NEW BLAST FURNACES IN WALES.—In the report of the Ebbw 
Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Company, in Wales, for the year ended March 
31st, it is stated that the board have under consideration the re-modeling 
of the blast furnace plant, and the extensive introduction of electric 
power. 





RUSSIAN MANGANESE ORE.—Recently the railroads which carries 
most of the manganese ore mined in the Caucasus raised the rate on 
ore from 7 to 10 kopeks per pood. This caused so much complaint from 
shippers that the Government has ordered a reduction to the old rate of 
7 kopeks per pood from Scharopan to Tchiaturi. 





SAULT STE. MARIE CANAL TRAFFIC.—The official reports show 
that the number of vessels passing through the canals at Sault Ste, 
Marie from the opening of navigation up to June 30th was 6,246, and 
the freight carried by them was, in net tons: Eastbound, 6,825,444 (78.7 
per cent.); westbound, 1,848,037 (21.3 per cent.); total, 8,673,481 tons, 
which compares with 6,409,086 tons in 1899, and 5,321,812 tons in 1898. 
The chief items of mineral freight were, in net tons: 


1898. 1899. 


PIONS GOD ioe cvciccscicnseciidcccecsscssccccees 122,656 257,319 229,052 
pe errr rrr reer re rec 1,051,328 696,227 1,422,601 
IE a sccedecewecddcaciscesie cet dcsacksncdeqetewees 3,722,548 3,917,675 5,475,267 
WIE a desecmusisnesicccswnscndcscaccdeucasesancenene 45,5 26,135 42, 
Balt CN DPAFFEIS) ...ccccccccccccccccccccesevcessece 114,117 133,287 94,215 


There was a decrease of 28,257 tons (11 per cent.) in anthracite coal, 
but an increase of 726,374 tons (10.5 per cent.) in bituminous coal The 
increase in iron ore was 1,557,592 tons, or 39.7 per cent. 
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(Continued from Page 6.) 





An account of the opening of the Congress on June 18th was given in 
our last issue. In the Section of Mining after the papers on Explosives 
had been read, the subject taken up was the Uses of Electricity in Mines. 
A paper on the Employment of Electricity in Mines was read by M. 
Joseph Libert, Director of Mines at Namur. He referred to the various 
installations which had been carried out in Belgium for the transmission 
of power, pumping, elevating and working rock-drills and coal cutters 
by means of electricity, and said that except in the Est de Liege, the 
Esperance et Bonnefortune, and the Awyrs collieries, where triphase 
currents were employed, all the other installations were a continuous 
current. The tension of these latter varied from 500 to 650 volts, and of 
the triphase currents from 500 to 600 volts for the Est de Liege installa- 
tion, 1,000 volts for the Esperance et Bonnefortune, and 2,000 volts for 
Awyrs colliery, which is now in course of being laid down. Most of 
the colliery companies prefer the continuous current, but there is no 
doubt that in the future polyphase currents will be generally employed 
as well on account of their security as of their economy. Nevertheless, 
electricians must have an intimate acquaintance with the conditions of 
underground working, so as to be in a position to avoid all danger from 
the employment of high-tension currents. As the installations so far 
have been carried out on a limited scale, little or no attention has been 
paid to the economy of electricity for underground working, but in the 
many new installations which are being laid down the colliery com- 
panies are seeing what economies they can effect in the employment of 
this power. Electric locomotives with accumulators have been tried with 
considerable success in the Amercoeur collieries. In only a few cases has 
any attempt been made to apply electricity to rock drills, though this 
has been successfully done in the Courcelles-Nord colliery, but it is not 
likely that this power will compete with compressed air for the working 
of drills for some time to come. Electric coal cutting has not been tried 
in Belgium because the seams are usually so thin as to render mechanical 
coal cutting impossible, and in any event the author did not think that 
the conditions of the Belgian mines would allow of electricity being 
used for such a purpose. The only electric lamp employed in Belgium 
is the Sussman, of which about 2,000 are in service in the Strepy-Brack- 
quegnies, the Charbonnages Belge and Mariemont. The author gave a 
resume of the Belgian law relating to the employment of electricity un- 
derground, and described in detail various installations. He concluded 
by referring to the modification of the French laws relating to insulation, 
and said that all the difficulties would be overcome by employing tri- 
phase currents. The great trouble would be in insulating the cables for 
the movable machines, such as rock drills, coal cutting machines, and 
the like. 

Herr Wolfgang Wedelin, chief engineer of Siemens & Halske, of Ber- 
lin, presented a paper on Electricity in the Mining Industry. He said 
that many of the old electrical installations in mines had failed to give 
satisfactory results on account of the great heat and damp, which rend- 
ered it extremely difficult to secure proper insulations, but now that these 
drawbacks have been overcome by effective ventilation, and electricians 
have improved their methods of insulation, there is no mine in which a 
satisfactory installation cannot be laid down. Herr Wedelin said that 
while the loss of energy in steam mains was as much as 40 per cent., 
and in haydraulic mains 20 per cent., the loss in electric conductors was 
not usually more than 5 per cent., while they never calculated for a loss of 
more than 10 per cent. even over considerable distances. Electrical trans- 
mission, moreover, was the only possible means of exploiting several pits 
ot a colliery from a central generating station situated under the most 
favorable conditions for producing power economically. One such instal- 
lation has been carried out by Siemens & Halske, at the Erzherzog Fried- 
rich Mines, in the district of Ostram-Karwin, in Austria. The generat- 
ing station produces 1,200 H. P., which will shortly be doubled, and the 
energy is transmitted over a distance of 9,000 m. with a tension of 12,000 
volts. The employment of electricity in mines had been making con- 
siderable progress during the past few years, and it was calculated that 
at the present moment there were no fewer than 500 installations of the 
kind in Europe, and probably considerably more in America. 

M. Peres described the electrical installation which had been carried 
out at the Carmaux collieries. The power required for the different 
operations was 1,200 H. P., and steam was raised in eight Belleville gen- 
erators by means of waste gases from 114 coke ovens. The triphase 
current was employed, and as, at the moment of putting this project into 
execution, they had not been accustomed to high voltage, they limited the 
tension, for sake of security, to 240 volts. 

The director of the Esperance colliery referred to the account which 
had been made by M. Libert of the electric installation laid down at his 
mine, and said that while the polyphase current had its advantages it 
possessed certain inconveniences, notably the difficulty of getting a 
sufficient initial power to start the pumps. This difficulty did not, of 
course, exist with the machines underground, and they could be started 
synchronometrically. For the transmission of power they must employ 
motors with a high initial power. 

M. Majotier gave an account of the electric installations at the Grands- 
Combes colliery, in which he said that the most important feature was 
the winding gear for operating the trucks underground. This gear was 
one of the biggest of its kind, and was operated by a motor of 125 H. P. 

In further discussion of this subject M. Duvivier spoke of the advant- 
ages of using this power in the development of the metalliferous mines 
in the Meurthe et Moselle, where the higher cost of coal naturally made 
the question a more important one than in the colliery districts. 

M. Bresson described an installation which had been carried out at the 
Noeux collieries for the electrical transmission of power from a central 
station. The current was generated at a tension of 5,000 volts, and as it 
was carried some distance to the transformers special precaution had to 
be taken to avoid any liability to accident. He estimated that they 
transmitted energy equal to about 800 H. P. to the shaft 5 km. away with 
a loss of 4 per cent. After alluding to the various operations performed 


by the electrical motors, he said that the difficulties met with were more 
mechanical than electrical, and in the case of the dynamos they had 
obviated any danger of gases getting inside and taking fire from the 
sparks by rendering the dynamo case air tight, and keeping the air 
inside at a pressure of slightly over an atmosphere so that no gas could 
communicate with the dynamo. 

The next topic taken up was the Working of Mines at Great Depths. 
On this subject papers were presented by Herr Hrabak, of Germany; M. 
Stassard, of Belgium; MM. Petit and Poussigue, of France. The most 
important of these was an elaborate report by M. Poussigue, of which 
we hope to present an abstract shortly. 

The succeeding topic was Means for Reducing Manual Labor in Mines. 
Under this head a paper upon rock drills and coal cutters was read by 
M. A. Bachellery, who described the various machines in use in the 
United States. He estimated that 3,000 mechanical coal getters were 
used in that country, and they produced a fifth of the total extraction. 
Statistics showed that only those mines which employed mechanism for 
extracting coal steadily augmented their production, and another curious 
feature was that the mechanical coal getters increased the wages on ac- 
count of an augmentation of the yield. This extensive employment of 
mechanism was one of the reasons why the United States had escaped 
the famine in coal, and was even preparing to export coal to Europe. 

M. Fayol said that since the Societe de Commentry-Fourchamcault 
had acquirec the Decauville Mines, which contained such hard coal that 
it was extremely difficult to extract it by the pick, they had been giving 
attention to the employment of coal-cutting machines. After trying 
various American machines, with no good results, they had devised a 
cutter of their own, which was in the form of a vertical saw in the shape 
of an elongated and irregular S. The height of this saw is 1.30 m. It 
is fixed on a frame connected at each end with a crank, to the shaft of 
which is fixed a wheel, and the two wheels are operated by a motor of 
10 H. P. running at 1,500 revolutions. The whole is mounted on a truck, 
which advances automatically. The rate of cutting coal is from 6 to 10 
m. an hour, but the experiments have not yet gone far enough to show 
whether it will be equally successful in hard coal. 

M. Domage, director of the Societe Novelle de Charbonnage des 
Bouches du Rhone, described the operation of piercing the gallery at 
Gardanne to the sea, a distance of 15 km., by means of rock drills, and 
said that after trying the Berthet light drill they were obliged, in the 
calcareous rock, to return to much heavier drills. He concluded that 
the ideal rock drill had yet to be found, and suggested that it should be 
of light weight and worked by electricity. 

M. Dejean gave a brief account of the results of his mission to the 
United States, at the instance of the French Ministers of Commerce, with 
a view of studying the different means employed of restricting manual 
labor in mines. He described all the different systems of coal-cutting 
machines and rock drills in operation in the United States, and said that 
with the same number of hands the production could be increased by 
60 per cent., at the same time that the cost was reduced by 15 to 17 per 
cent. 

M. Castelnau raised the question whether coal measures in France were 
at all comparable with those in the United States. Before introducing 
these coal-cutting machines it was desirable to know whether there was 
any reasonable hope of being able to employ them in the French mines, 
as if they introduced them without taking into account the conditions 
of working it might involve a considerable amount of unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

Professor Le Neve Foster asked whether it would not be possible to 
invent a machine something on the principle of the Boyer pneumatic 
hammer for the extraction of coal. For some years past a tool of this 
character, weighing not more than 10 kgs., had been employed in the 
Mansfield copper mine, and he thought that similar good results might 
be obtained in the collieries. 

M. Domage said that he had tried exactly the same thing at Marseilles 
on the very hard rock with excellent results. Other suggestions were 
offered. 

Under the head of Statistical Studies several valuable papers were 
presented. 

The actual condition of the metallurgical industry in South Russia, 
with special reference to the work of development carried out at the 
Krivoi-Rog Mines, was the subject of a paper read by M. Martin Szynan- 
Krowsky, of St. Petersburg. He said that the opening up of the mineral 
resources of Russia had been greatly retarded by the law, which gave 
the ownership of the minerals underneath to the proprietor of the sur- 
face, who was not required to exploit these minerals himself or let others 
do so, and in the struggle for concessions there was so much manoeuv- 
ering that enormous expenses were incurred before anyone could obtain 
a right to carry out prospecting work. The author described the geo- 
logical conditions of the Krivoi-Rog District, and gave statistics showing 
the remarkable development which has taken place in the mining indus- 
try in Russia during the past few years. 

A paper was read upon a work of development being carried out by the 
Societe des Charbonnages de la Russie Meridonale, which was described 
as one of the oldest firms in the Donetz basin. The company was now 
producing 640,000 tons of coal a year. The method of working these 
mines was described, and the author stated that the principal difficulty 
they had to meet with was the question of labor. They had tried all 
sorts of mechanical means of extracting coal, but they could not get the 
Russian miners to handle the machines properly. 

Dr. Douglas presented the statistical mining returns of the United 
States for the past year prepared by Mr. R. P. Rothwell, of New York, 
and regretted that Mr. Rothwell was unable himself to be present. He 
summarized these statistics in order to show the marvelous development 
of the mineral industry in the United States, and pointed to the econo- 
mies that were effected as well in extraction as in the cost of transport. 
He then spoke of the value of comparative statistics as an aid to the 
examination of economical questions, since he held that the development 
of industries always ran in parallel] lines, and it would be well if there 
could be a special bureau for this branch of statistical science. 

Prof. Le Neve Foster regretted that Mr. Rothwell was not present to 
develop his idea of international mining statistics, but as he had sup- 
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ported his suggestion at previous congresses he would like to deal with 
the matter on the present occasion. What they wanted was uniformity 
in all countries with respect to the terms employed, such, for instance, 
as the “mine” and “quarry,’’ which were not separated for statistical 
purposes in France as they were in England. Some countries mixed 
up coal and minerals, and in estimating the value gave the market price 
instead of the price at the pit’s mouth as in England. If all the govern- 
ments were to send delegates to a congress for dealing with this matter 
they would be able to settle upon a uniform classification in a few hours. 

Prof. Henry Louis said that mineral statistics were not exact. Some 
countries gave the minerals and finished metals together, and others 
presented the minerals in different forms. This resulted in a confusion 
which rendered a study of the question almost impossible. To secure 
uniformity in statistics was a most important work, 

M. Pellati thought that even with the present defective method of mak- 
ing returns it would be possible by making certain allowances to arrive 
at fairly accurate conclusions, and in all events a great step toward an 
international understanding would be arrived at by a general adoption 
of the metric system. 

Continuing or extending this discussion to the questions of mining 
labor and accidents, M. Watteyne said that there was no difficulty in 
obtaining the number of hands engaged underground in France, Ger- 
many, Belgium and England, but as to the average number of men at 
work and other matters it was not easy to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion, and it would be very desirable if they could come to an inter- 
national understanding. 

M. Harbet called attention to the outbreak of an epidemic among the 
miners in his locality through their insanitary surroundings, and urged 
upon mines managers and directors the necessity of looking after the 
sanitary conditions of the mines, not only for the benefit of the men 
themselves, but also the companies, since when the miners were at- 
tacked by this malady their powers of production were considerably 
diminished. 

M. Henri Fayol spoke of the necessity of exercising a careful selection 
of the managing body of a colliery, and regretted that mining engineers 
had to pass so much of their time and energy at the study of mathematics 
which was rarely of any use to them in their profession. 

The President, M. Haton de la Goupilliere, agreed that the study of 
mathematics might be restricted, but he pointed out that mathematics 
were of great educational value, and said that the mining engineer who 
did not possess a knowledge of this science would never attain to the 
same level as the man who did. With reference to a proposal made by 
M. Kotzowsky to hold congresses every three years to discuss the ques- 
tion of fire damp, he moved a resolution approving of this suggestion, 
which was carried unanimously. He then read a letter from the 
Commission of the Exhibition of Liege of 1903 inviting the Congress of 
Mines and Metallurgy to participate in that undertaking. 

In the Metallurgical Section the first subject taken up was Progress 
in the Metallurgy of Iron and Steel. Papers were read on the Manufac- 
ture of Special Steels, by M. Babu; on the Manufacture of Thomas 
(basic) Steel and its Effect on the Wrought Iron Industry, by M. Rocour; 
on the Deformation of Metals, by M. Hartmann; on the Present Con- 
ditions of Steel Manufacture, by M. Tissot. 

A paper on the Utilization of Blast Furnace Gases, by M. Hubert, gave 
an elaborate report on the engines operated by blast furnace gases at 
the John Cockerill Works at Seraing, in Belgium. These engines have 
been described and an abstract of the report given in the ‘Engineering 
and Mining Journal,” February 10th and June 9th, 1900. 

The advantage of the direct utilization of the waste gases was gener- 
ally accepted, but there was some discussion over the best form of gas 
engine. M. Hubert, in his paper, met the objections against the 
employment of poor gases in big engines by the deduction of M. Witz, 
and by his own experiments with the motors constructed by Cockerill, 
at Seraing, upon the Delamere-Deboutteville & Malendrin system. The 
two principal mechanical objections were the difficulty of starting big 
motors, and the trouble arising from the admission of dust and steam 
from the furnace into the cylinder. In the case of the Cockerill engine 
shown at the Exhibition, and which develops 600 H. P. with waste 
gases and 1,000 H. P. when working with ordinary gas, the start is 
effected by means of a winding gear that brings the piston to the point 
of compression, and, as a measure of safety, the electric ignition cannot 
work until the starting apparatus is first thrown out of gear. The 
difficulty with respect to the admission of dust into the cylinder is 
overcome simply by the arrangement of the valves and the water- 
jacketing of the engines in every part. This lowers the temperature 
of the gas on admission and secures a greater density, and consequently 
a greater efficiency. During the trials carried out in March last by 
M. Hubert, assisted by Mr. Bryan Donkin and other experts, the Cock- 
erill engine ran for several hours at 98 revolutions a minute without 
a single miss-fire, and the power developed was an average of 887 
H. P., and at certain moments it went up to 900 H. P. The consump- 
tion of gas per indicated horse-power hour was an average of 2.333 
cubic meters. 

M. Hubert claims that it is only with the aid of single cylinder mo- 
tors that it is possible to attain very high powers within a compara- 
tively small volume, and the Otto and Oechelhauser engines of 600 
H. P. now running with waste gases in Germany and the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg have several cylinders. The Cockerill Company has 
been requested by an American firm to present plans for an installa- 
tion of 5,000 tons for a blast furnace producing 800 tons a day. The 
machine must deliver the blast under a pressure of 1.250 mm. of 
mercury. M. Hubert thinks that it would be very easy to carry out 
such an enterprise in a relatively small space by arranging the cylin- 
ders tandem fashion. While dealing generally with this method of 
utilizing waste gases he made the interesting deduction that this em- 
ployment in motors would result in an economy of 8f. per ton of pig 
iron. 

M. Emile Demenge argued on behalf of the two-cycle motor, which, 
he said, was much better able to solve the problem of the direct utiliza- 
tion of waste gases on account of its greater simplicity and fewer parts. 
The consumption of gas of 900 to 950 calories in the Oechelhauser 


motor of 600 H. P. does not exceed three cubic meters per effective 
horse-power, and the consumption of water for cooling is 35 liters. This 
motor, according to M. Demenge, can go up to 1,500 H. P. with a 
cylinder diameter of 1.200 meters. The fact that orders have been 
received for engines of an aggregate power of 18,000 H. P. goes to 
show that there is plenty of warrant for the claims put forward on 
behalf of this system, and M. Demenge urged, as a matter of historical 
accuracy, that Oechelhauser had anticipated Cockerill in the building 
of these big waste gas engines. 

Under Application of Electricity to Metallurgy, a paper on Aluminum 
Reduction was presented by M. Heroult. 3 

Under the subject of Mechanical Applications, Dr. Wedding read a 
paper on the magnetic separation of iron ores. He said that iron ores 
obtained by mechanical preparation were nearly always unutilized 
because they were produced in a state of fine grains which could not 
be treated in the blast furnace in any large quantities. This was why 
the purple ore, one of the purest of minerals, could very rarely be used. 
The metallic bodies were divided into two classes, the paramagnetic, 
or simple magnetic, and the diamagnetic, which were those repelled 
by the magnet. All the iron ores—with the exception of magnetites, 
which were, of course, strongly magnetic—were magnetic in a small 
degree, and this was the case even with pyrites, which for a long time 
had been regarded as diamagnetic. Herr Wedding then described the 
various systems of mechanical separation, including the Edison and 
the Wetherill processes. He said that if the grains of mineral were 
to be thoroughly separated it was necessary that they should be pure, 
and in order to know the size of the grains to which the mineral should 
be reduced for treatment it was advisable to examine them with a mi- 
croscope. In treating ores mixed with pyrites Herr Wedding had ob- 
tained good results by, first of all, partially roasting the ore so as to 
eliminate the sulphur, and among other of his tests he found that a 
large number of minerals, which could only be separated with difficulty 
by the magnet when dry, could be easily treated when they were held 
in suspension in water. He thought that there was a vast field open 
for good and useful inventions for the magnetic separation of minerals, 
and there was also a great deal to be done in utilizing the very fine 
ore obtained by these processes in the blast furnace without consider- 
ably diminishing the production or augmenting the cost of fuel. The 
only satisfactory solution seemed to be to transform the fine ore into 
compact masses, and it had been proposed to manufacture briquettes 
by means of a mixture of argillaceous cement, but the results had not 
been satisfactory any more than the other methods of using hydrated 
lime and silicious matters. The trials of Herr Wedding with a mixture 
of very fine grains of iron ore and coal had failed, but with certain 
other bodies containing carbon, such as tar and petroleum or cellulose 
by-products, he has succeeded on condition of first of all raising the 
materials to a relatively high temperature and subjecting them to a 
great pressure. He could only, however, get a solid product with very 
fine grains of mineral, so that in this sense the magnetic preparation 
gave the best results. He confessed, however, that these trials were 
still incomplete, and required to be followed up on a larger scale. 

M. Smits, of Dusseldorf, gave a description of the Wetherill process 
of magnetic separation, and described the results that had been ob- 
tained with installations on this system. 

Professor Henry Louis stated that, with reference to M. Wedding’s 
report, he had occupied himself a great deal with the magnetic sepa- 
ration of iron ores, and one mineral which had been overlooked was 
limonite. As the result of numerous experiments he was convinced 
that in certain cases limonite was nearly as magnetic as magnetite 
itself. 

M. Pallati described the works for the treatment of zinc and lead 
ores which had been established in recent years at the mines of the 
Island of Sardinia. 

Other interesting points were brought up in the discussion. 

At the concluding general session of the Congress, the suggestion 
made by M. Haton de la Goupilliere was approved, and it was decided 
to hold meetings regularly hereafter at intervals of three years; the 
next meeting to assemble at Liege in Belgium, in 1903. A permanent 
committee was appointed to make all necessary arrangements. 


RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING INDUSTRIES. 





Specially Reported for the Engineering and Mining Journal. 





ACTION OF MINORITY DIRECTORS VOID IN CALIFORNIA.—Un- 
der the laws of California (Civil Code, sections 305, 303), requiring all 
mining corporations to have at least five directors, and invalidating 
all acts done by less than a majority, excepting the filling of vacancies 
in the board, an act of two directors in employing a watchman to guard 
the corporation’s property is void, though there were no vacancies in 
the board of five directors.—Brown vs. Valley View Mining Company 
(60 Pacific Reporter, 424); Supreme Court of California. 





POWER OF LEGISLATURE REGARDING SAFETY APPLIANCES. 
—In a prosecution for violation of the laws.of Montana (Laws of 1897, 
page 245), making it unlawful for a corporation to work through a ver- 
tical shaft where mining cages are used to a greater depth than 300 ft., 
unless such cage shall be provided with an iron-bonneted safety cage, 
evidence that such devices or cages would be dangerous is inadmissible, 
since the question whether such appliances were the best or wisest 
method is for the legislature to decide.—State vs. Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company (59 Pacific Reporter, 854); Supreme Court of Montana. 





MINING PARTNERSHIPS IN CALIFORNIA BY IMPLICATION.— 
In an action for dissolution of an alleged mining partnership, plaintiff 
having shown that he purchased a one-half interest in same from the 
former owner, through a husband, who caused the other half to be 
deeded to his wife, and that plaintiff and the husband, who claimed to 
act as the agent of his wife, worked on the mine, extracting mineral, 
and that the wife had made statements to third parties that she owned 
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an interest in the mine and that her husband was her agent, the trial 
court erred in nonsuiting the plaintiff on the grounds that he had not 
shown a partnership, since the jury might have found that a mining 
partnership existed, within the meaning of the laws of California 
(Civil Code, sections 2511, 2512), providing that a mining partnership 
exists when persons own a mine for the purpose of working it, and 
actually do work it, though no express agreement of partnership ex- 
ists—Ferris vs. Baker (59 Pacific Reporter, 937); Supreme Court of 
California. 


VOID CONTRACT REGARDING MINING INTEREST.—A former 
owner of an interest in a mine executed a bond for a deed to R. and 
afterward conveyed the same interest to W., notwithstanding R.’s claim. 
The latter being desirous of bringing an action against W., to recover 
such interest, and it being necessary to prove in such suit that W. pur- 
chased the interest with knowledge of R.’s rights, and that the latter had 
tendered to W. the amount necessary to entitle him to a deed under his 
bond, the original owner agreed with R.’s attorney to deliver to him cer- 
tain letters of W. showing that W. had had notice of the rights of R. in 
consideration of the agreement of the attorney to pay a certain portion of 
any recovery in the contemplated suit. R. was enabled to prove the tender 
by one witness, who could not be contradicted except by the original 
owner, who as a part of his agreement assumed a hostile attitude to W. so 
as to prevent his being called as a witness by him though it was agreed 
that he should not testify for R. and that though a nominal party to the 
suit, no recovery should be had against him. This party afterward hav- 
ing sued for his share of the recovery, according to the agreement with 
the attorney, the court held that the agreement was not a contract for 
the sale of documentary evidence only, but an agreement to suppress 
testimony, and was therefore void, as against public policy.—Young vs. 
Thomson (59 Pacific Reporter, 1030); Court of Appeals of Colorado. 


WHEN MINING INTEREST IS NOT SUBJECT TO LIEN.—Where the 
evidence failed to show that a mine was being worked under a contract 
by which C. was in any way liable for the labor performed or material 
furnished for same, but clearly established that it was being operated 
by two others under a recorded lease, in which C. had no interest, and 
such labor, etc., were furnished for the exclusive use and benefit, C.’s 
interest in the mine was not subject to a lien for same, though he 
owned a one-fourth interest in the mine, and was cognizant of the work, 
and to some extent, while employed as a bookkeeper for the lessees, took 
part in its direction in their absence, and gave orders for merchandise in 
their name, but failed to notify the parties dealing with them of his true 
relation.—Davidson vs. Jennings (60 Pacific Reporter, 354); Supreme 
Court of Colorado. 

A complaint in an action to enforce a mechanics’ lien on a mining 
claim, showing that the complainants were employed by and rendered 
services for the lessees of the owner of the property, states no cause of 
action against the property.—Schweitzer vs. Mansfield (59 Pacific Re- 
porter, 843); Court of Appeals of Colorado. 

A complaint by miners to enforce a miners’ lien against the owner of 
the mine, alleging that they had been employed by its sub-lessee in 
aecordance with the provisions of the original lease, and that their wages 
had not been paid, but failing to show that the owner of the claim was 
connected with the contracted employment, or in any manner obligated 
for the payment of their wages, is insufficient to hold him, or his inter- 
est in the property.—Little Valeria Gold Mining and Milling Company 
(59 Pacific Reporter, 970); Court of Appeals of Colorado. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


‘ 
Ontario Silver Mining Company, Utah. 


The report of this company is for the year 1899. The total tonnage 
of ore mined during the year was 12,205 tons, dry weight, of which 10,247 
tons were sold to the smelters, leaving 1,958 tons on hand. The contents 
of this ore were 607,237 oz. fine silver and 685 oz. gold. There were also 
15,366 tons tailings worked in the mill, yielding 113,153 oz. of silver and 
344 oz. gold. The total yield for the year was 720,390 oz. silver and 
1,029 oz. gold. In working the tailings the average recovery was 70.65 
per cent. of the assay value. The average receipts were $4.96 per ton, 
and the costs $4.01, leaving $0.95 per ton net. The total value recovered 
from these tailings was $76,226; expenses, $61,633; net, $14,593. 

The statement of recovery and costs is as follows, the costs being cal- 
culated on 12,205 tons mined, and the value on 10,247 tons sold: 


Total. Per ton. 
Receipts on ore sold $288,091 $28.11 


Mill account 
Mine account 
Prospecting 


General expenses 
Electric light 
Dam expenses 


Total expenses 
Less expenses—ore on hand 


Balance ....... DE SESERELRAGED besa Snebahbsudabapheuecebeapenesbeceee $153,123 
Ore EXPeNnSeS........-++0 SPEER SEAE DR SSE DECDSSERES baSESESSSORSLELEEDRERES 18,894 


$172,017 


Net earnings $11.33 

Adding $14,593, gain on tailings as above, gives a total profit of $130,- 
667 for the year. The profit and loss account was as follows: Profit 
for the year, $130,667; tailings receipts for 1898, less expenses, $28,193; 
material and property sold, $10,597; balance from previous year, $255,337; 
total, $424,794. The payments were, for the protection of property, $4,248; 
dividend (No. 217), $15,000; total, $19,248, leaving a balance of $405,546 
at the close of the year. 

Since its incorporation in 1877 the company has mined 575,529 tons of 
ore, from which it obtained 35,050,524 oz. fine silver, which sold for $32,- 
074,893. The total amount paid in dividends was $13,572,500. 

A large amount of prospecting and development work was done during 





the year, with varying results. Superintendent R. C. Chambers’ report 
says, in part: ‘“‘Nothing has been done on the 1,600-ft. level since last 
report. At that time it was opened from Shaft No. 2 with 500 ft. drift- 
ing on vein and 190 ft. of cross cutting. Only a small amount of stop- 
ing has been done in the past. These stopes are going to yield a large 
quantity of ore of good grade, so that there will be a large profit in work- 
ing this end of the ground. This is the lowest level yet reached and the 
width and strength of the ore channel at this point is a good reason for 
concluding that it will continue for a much greater depth. 

“During the year past the drift on the main vein at the 1,500-ft. level 
has ben extended west 800 ft. Some stoping has been done at a point 
about 1,200 ft. west of Shaft No. 3. The ore channel here is very wide, 
and the ore not so concentrated as in some of the levels above. This in- 
creases the cost of mining somewhat, still the yield of this level will 
compare very favorably with some of the richer ones above. The west 
end of the level is at about the point where Spur No. 1 leaves the main 
vein. Several cross-cuts have been run on this level from the tunnel 
drift, prospecting for ore, making in all about 700 ft. During the past 
year there has been dead work in extending the mine levels, in cross- 
cuts, drifts and raises done to the amount of 4,128 ft., much of which 
has given us but little ore. However, it was necessary and has devel- 
oped some very good stoping ground for the future. The working parts 
of the mine are in good repair and show ore bodies amply stfficient 
to keep up a steady output as in the past for two years to come. 

“Drain tunnel No. 1 is kept in good repair throughout as far west as 
the west line of the Daly Company ground. We expect to lessen the 
expense of hauling ore to the mills or shipping ore to the sampling 
works. This tunnel can also be used for tramming supplies to the 
mine. During the past year drain tunnel No. 2 has been kept in good re- 
pair, which has required the constant work of 4 men, and at times the 
force had to be increased to 8 men, taking care of caves and replacing 
rotten timbers. The flow of water frum this tunnel the past year has 
decreased at least 1,000 gals. per minute. At the White Pine water 
works, the reservoir dams and pipe line are in good repair. I fear, how- 
ever, our supply of water wil be short in consequence of the snows in 
the mountains being lighter than the oldest settler has known. 

“The curtailment of work on the Ontario and Daly properties has very 
much diminished the market for the product of the Weber Coal Company 
mines, four-sevenths of which are owned by the Ontario Company. Not- 
withstanding this fact and the fierce competition in the coal market 
the operations for 1899 have enabled us to keep the mines open and in 
good condition for future use at a minimum of cost. This property con- 
sists of 811 acres of coal land and a well equipped plant, capable of 
handling 500 tons or more of coal every 24 hours. The mine has reserves 
sufficient for many years. ... 

“During the past year it became apparent that the large amount of 
silicious ores in the mine could not be profitably sold to the smelters; 
also, that we might reasonably expect higher treatment charges on oil 
classes of ore by the smelting combine, after present contracts had ex- 
pired. Therefore we deemed it advisable to put the Ontario Mill in 
condition for operation. Furnace No. 2 (which was almost rotten from 
non-use and the infusion of salt) and the greater part of the dust cham- 
bers were rebuilt in October and November, at a cost of $4,822. The re- 
pairs also included the renewal of large sections of the roof and such 
other parts of the building as required it. The mill is now ready for a 
long run on Ontario ore, whenever it may be advantageous to use it. 

“Having been compelled to stop working Ontario tailings at the Mar- 
sac Mill, owing to the hard freezing of the tailings, this mill was con- 
tinued in operation, after about the middle of January, 1900, upon On- 
tario ore. This action was taken for the mutual advantage of both the 
Ontario and Daly Companies. On the one hand, the Marsac Mill furnace 
would not stand a cooling down and non-use for several months without 
crumbling and probably falling, and on the other hand, the unexpected 
short water supply (before referred to) raises a doubt as to our running 
the Ontario Mill continuously and to its full capacity. The Marsac Mill 
handles our ores as economically as the Ontario Mill, and may continue 
until next June or July.” 


TRADE-MARKS IN DENMARK.—The British Consul at Copenhagen 
calls the attention of persons connected with the export trade to Den- 
mark to the desirability of having their trade marks and designs properly 
registered there. The cost of registration of trade marks according to 
the Danish law only amounts to about $25, including fees. 


ELECTRIC HEATING.—A new form of resistance for electric heating 
apparatus is said to have been devised by M. Parville, says the London 
“Engineer.” It consists of a mixture of 60 parts nickel in powder and 40 
parts of white clay. The mixture, which contains not more than 6 per 
cent. of water, is brought to the desired form by compression, using a 
pressure of 2,000 lbs. per square inch. The parts which form the 
contact points are made by a mixture of 90 per cent. of nickel powder 
and 10 per cent. of clay, in order to diminish the resistance at these 
points. As it is necessary that a resistance of this kind should not melt 
under the action of heat or otherwise deteriorate, the solidity possessed 
by the new compound is greatly in its favor. 


SPANISH PATENT LAWS.—The Spanish patent laws are very un- 
satisfactory to foreign machine builders, says the London “Engineer.” 
These laws allow any machine, process or manufactured article to be 
patented, whether it be a bona fide invention or not, provided it has 
not been already built, or carried out in Spain. The fact of its being 
common property elsewhere is no bar to granting the patent. Patents 
are granted for a principle without requiring any indication as to how 
this is to be carried out practically. The consequence is that many 
machines patented in other countries for manufacturing goods in com- 
mon use cannot be introduced into Spain simply because a patent has 
been taken out to manufacture these goods; therefore, though the ma- 
chine itself it not the object of any patent in this country, yet as its 
product is thus protected, no one can use it except the holder of the 
patent. 
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SINKING THROUGH QUICKSAND AT AN AUSTRIAN COLLIERY.* 





In sinking a shaft at Sollenau, in Lower Austria, to tap a seam 
of lignite at a depth of 205 m. (672 ft.) special difficulties were encoun- 
tered, more particularly in traversing a bed of quicksand 22 ft. in thick- 
ness at a distance of 510 ft. below the surface. The task of overcom- 
ing these difficulties involved the consideration of several points, 
among them being the small sectional area of the shaft: the difficulty 
of enlarging it in view of the loose nature of the ground; the inapplica- 
bility of refrigeration methods under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case; the necessity of leaving enough free space on the shaft sole to 
provide room for twelve piles to support the timbering; and the weak- 
ness of the winding engine, which precluded the lowering of greater 
weight than 1,250 lbs. at a time. 

The method adopted was by employing a wrought-iron caisson made 
of 0.4-in. plate, driven into the quicksand. On the outside the caisson 
was strengthened with 32 vertical T irons, 3% in. broad, and of 
equal height, and tapered off at the lower cutting edge. On the inner 
side, at about 40 in. above the lower edge, four channei-iron traverses 
were arranged round the walls, being mutually strengthened by tie 
plates and angle irons, and mounted on 32 brackets, also tapered off 
toward the cutting edge. A number of movable transverse wooder 
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struts were also inserted to strengthen the walls. The dimensions of 
the caisson had to be equal to the inside diameter of the shaft, 15.7 by 
6 ft., plus the thickness of the 10 in. larch logs employed for lining the 
shaft. 

The walls were constructed in 10 sections, which were lowered into 
the shaft and there bolted together, the heads of the bolts and rivets 
in the extreme upper and lower outside parts being countersunk to di- 
minish friction and enable the abutment to be more effectually tightened 
against the shaft walls. The caisson was forced downward by means 
of about 30 strong squat screw-jacks resting against the channel-iron 
traverses—which received a facing of wood for protection—and worked 
by bent spanners about 40 in. long. 

For the purpose of fitting up the caisson in the shaft a chamber A 
(Fig. 2), about 6.5 ft. high and 44 in. wider than the shaft all round, 
was excavated in the mar] strata overlying the quicksand, the walls be- 
ing kept up by means of curbs and other strengthening timbers. The 
caisson was driven its own depth in the sand in the course of eight 
days, and while the shaft was thus laid bare were being timbered, the 
advance was continued. When the distance between the abutment and 
the traverses in the caisson had increased to 20 in., the screw-jacks 
were released, and after the joints between the caisson and the timbers 
had been sufficiently packed with waste and wedges, at a (Fig. 2), a 
fresh curb, h, of 9 in. by 10 in. larch posts was put in and tightened 
with pack-thread against the one above. At the instant of putting in 
the fresh curbs in each case, the caisson projected over the previous one 
for about 314 in., and consequently there was never at any time an ex- 
posure of the quicksand walls. 

In Fig. 1 the condition of the timbering before the insertion of the 
abutment curbs is shown on the left hand, whilt® the right half repre- 
sents the state of things subsequent to that operation. Of course, di- 
rectly before the screw-jacks were removed, the entire set of upper 
timbering had to be supported, a task fulfilled by the six piles, P Pi 
(driven about 10 ft. into the sand), aided by the trestles, BB: (Figs. 2 
and 3) and the prop, S, each curb that was on a lower level than the 
trestle, B (Fig. 2), being suspended on strong iron clamps. 
ccc i liaise gece aieaastemanins 

*Abstract of article in the London “Colliery Guardian.”’ 
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When, in the course of this part of the work, the boarded sole inside 
the caisson arrived at the level of the upper edge of the main traverses, 
T, a great frictional resistance arose in forcing down the caisson, a cut 
was carefully made in the sole, and boarded all round the shaft, a pro- 
ceeding which obviated the difficulty of keeping up the timbers. 

In order further to have control over the quicksand ascending through 
the sole, and to increase the imperfect resistance of the caisson to the 
effects of lateral thrust, as well as provide a sort of guide for the 
descent of the caisson, a small advance sump shaft, consisting of piles, 
P Pi, Was driven parallel to the shaft walls (Figs. 2 and 3), whereby not 
only was the loose sand in the sole strongly compressed, but also the 
bulging of the caisson prevented, and at the same time the collected 
water—pumped up by the pulsometer from a funnel-shaped drum, S 
(Figs, 1, 2, 3)—was strained, to some extent, from sand. This advance 
shaft was composed of 3-in.’ posts, p, about 9 ft. long, shod with 
sheet iron and guided by the long square corner piles, pi. The piles 
were driven by the aid of a pile-driver weighing about 450 lbs. guided 
by a rod passing through its center and worked by hand, or, in the case 
of the winding compartment of the shaft, by the winch and winding 
rope, the rate of driving in the former case being 27 ft. per 7 hours’ 
shift( 9 men), and in the latter, 59 ft. (2 men). The earth within the 
resulting dam was easily removed, leaving a pit for the water to drain 
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SHAFT SINKING THROUGH 
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into, great care being, however, necessary in taking out the sand be- 
tween the caisson and the outside of the dam (at C, Figs. 2 and 3), to 
prevent an inrush of quicksand. 

Great difficulty was experienced in sinking through the lower stratum 
of marl, owing to the hydrostatic pressure in the quicksand, and to 
the necessity for clearing the sole to some depth below the traverses, 
in places, to make way for the cutting edge of the caisson, which was 
partly jammed by the marl. For this purpose the sole had to be di- 
vided by means of severa] pile dams to enable the rock to be taken 
out to varying depths. Thus in the compartment, R (Fig. 4), the sole 
was taken out down to the cutter, whereas in R: the depth of the hole 
was 12 in. less. Owing to the upward creep in Re, Rs, and Rs, the sole 
had to be left planked up to the level of the main traverses until the 
cutter penetrated far enough into the marl to enable these compart- 
ments to be cleared. 

As anticipated, the caisson was insufficiently capable of resisting the 
external pressure in the lower portion, and began to bend inward; but 
as it was designedly made about 10 in. wider than the final diameter 
of the shaft, it was found possible to strengthen the lower edge, after 
completing the work of sinking, by means of a vertical traverse, T. 
The manner in which the caisson was finally built in and abandoned 
on entering the marl is shown in Fig. 1, and it is only necessary to 
state that the cutter was forced tightly into the wooden curb, hs, and 
cemented. The space occupied by the screw-jacks was afterward lined 
with a wedge-shaped timber, he, and the space between the latter and 
the caisson wall filled with cement through the apertures, o, the caisson 
being then strengthened with timbers, W, and struts, SSu.. 

The deviation from the vertical, including the bulging of the caisson, 
amounted to only about 4 in. at the ends and 7 in. at the shaft sides, 
in sinking through a depth of 23 ft.; so that, as the caisson was 10 
in. wider than the shaft, the deviation remained within the anticipated 
limits. : 


GAS PRICES IN ENGLAND.—One result of the high prices of coal 
in England has been a general increase in the rates charged for gas. 
The gas companies have generally added from 10 to 20 per cent. to their 
rates. In London the price is now from 82 to 92c. per 1,000 cub. ft. 
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MINERAL COLLECTORS’ AND PROSPECTORS’ COLUMN. 


(We shall be pleased to receive specimens of ores and minerals, and to 
describe and classify them, as far as possible. We shall be pleased to receive 
descriptions of minerals and correspondence relating to them. Photographs 
of unusual specimens, crystals, nuggets and the like will be reproduced 
whenever possible. Specimens should be of moderate size and should be sent 
prepaid; we cannot undertake to return them. If analyses are wanted we 
will turn specimens over to a competent assayer, should our correspondent 
instruct us to do so and send the necessary money.—Editor E. & M. J.) 


169.—Basalt Columns.—According to the Geological Survey of New 
Jersey, basalt columns from 1 to 5 ft. in diameter and 20 ft. long have 
been found in O’Rourke’s trap quarry at Orange. Fine basalt columns 
have also been found near Caldwell, N. J. 


170.—Micaceous Schist.—J. R. S.—Your specimen is an ordinary mi- 
caceous schist, stained with iron. Such rock is very common all through 
Westchester and Putnam counties in New York, and does not indicate 
the presence of iron ore. 


171.—Claystones.—Writing of the collections of the Geological Survey 
of New Jersey in the “Mineral Collector,” W. S. Valiant says: “The 
claystones are so called, not because they are made of clay, because they 
are found in clay. Their composition is mostly carbonate of lime. I 
have found concretions in clay slate from the size of a mustard seed up 
to 4 ft. in diameter. These were also calcareous, and some of them, 
when cut and polished, are called turtle stones, and septaria. Some 
claystones are made of concentric layers, which often contain a loose 
concretion in the center, making a rattle box. Others are composed of 
layers corresponding to the lamination of the clay in which they are 
found. They also imitate the form of rings, buttons, spikes, dumb-bells, 
hearts. bossed shields, collar buttons, grapes, beads, cones, horns and 
other things. We have concretions which were formed in lava, trap rock, 
granite, gneiss, schist, porphyry, iron ores, shales, sandstones, lime- 
stones, gravel and sand, and hot spring deposits. Some are composed 
of anthracite, pyrite, vivianite, limonite, siderite, calcite, aragonite, 
apatite, flint and agate.” a 


172.—“Mortised Rocks” of Tyringham, Mass.—B. K. Emerson writes 
in the ‘‘Mineral Collector” as follows: “‘At Tyringham, Mass., quartz 
pseudomorph after plagioclase is found, penetrated by square cavities 
from which salite has been removed. In these most remarkable speci- 
mens great masses of clear veined quartz are penetrated by square cavi- 
ties from which large crystals of salite have been dissolved, while the 
quartz prove to be pseudomorph after large masses of plagioclase, pre- 
sumably albite. The replacement is so delicately perfect that the twin 
structure is perfectly preserved, exactly as in cleavage surfaces of albite. 
This twin striation appears over large areas and is absent over other 
large areas, and the alternation occurs both in the direction of and at 
right angles to the striation. Many of the quartz fragments 
split into large, acute, wedge-shaped pieces, which are aggregated in 
alternate arrangement of the separate wedges exactly like the Cleve- 
landite variety of albite from the tourmaline-pegmatite veins. 

“The Tyringham specimens present an interesting and complete series, 
showing the alteration and disappearance of the pyroxene. There are, 
first, masses in which the long, white, four-sided prisms of salite, some- 
times slightly truncated at the edge and distinctly striated on some 
faces, are from a % to \% in. in thickness and several inches long, loosely 
aggregated, and passing into a compact salite rock. There are other 
specimens in which the same white prisms are inclosed in white or 
smoky quartz. They show the very strong basal parting of salite, and 
are often 1 in. across. They can be seen to be in some places wholly or 
partly replaced by a secondary tremolite or pale-green actinolite, and 
the quartz show distinct traces of the tabular form and the twin stria- 
tion of albite. In other specimens the whele or almost the whole of 
the salite is dissolved, and the cavities take sharp casts of the longi- 
tudinal striation of the crystals as well as of the transverse partings 
which cross the cavity with the proper obliquity of the basal section of 
salite. These specimens were found at Sodom, in the upper end of the 
Tyringham Valley in Western Massachusetts, in the pre-Cambrian lime- 


stone.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


(Queries should relate to matters within our special province, such as 
mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; preference will be given_to 
topics which seem to be of interest to others besides the inquirer. We 
cannot give professional advice, which should be obtained from a con- 
sulting expert. Nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from correspondents. 
While names will not be published, all inquirers must send their names and 
addresses. Preference will, of course, always be given to questions sub- 
mitted by subscribers.—Editor E. & M. J.) 


Stamp Mill Mortars.—1. Can you refer me to a detailed description of 
the concrete mortar block reported to have been tried in South Africa. 
2. Will you refer me to any articles on Comparative Tests of Single 


ee 


vs. Double Issue Mortars there may be extant.—W. N. C. 


Answer.—1. Concrete mortar blocks are used in the new Alaska 
Treadwell stamp mill at Douglas Island, Alaska. They are also used 
in a stamp mill at Oroville, California. A description of these blocks 
will be found in “The Mineral Industry,’’ Volume VIII., pages 751-752. 

2. Double issue mortars have been tested in many places, but in wet 
crushing no special advantage has been realized. You will find particu- 
lars in relation to double-discharge mortars in T. A. Rickard’s “Stamp 


Milling of Gold Ores.” 


Zine Smelting With Gas.—Can you tell me anything about the fur- 
naces used in smelting zinc ores with natural gas as fuel?—T. C. L. 

Answer.—Natural gas has been used in smelting zinc ores at Iola and 
Cherryvale in Kansas, and at several smelting works in Indiana. “The 
Mineral Industry,” Volume VIIL., says: “The use of natural gas in zinc 
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smelting is still so new that no fixed practice can be considered as yet 
established. The distillation furnace employed at Iola is generally a 
long double furnace with 300 retorts per side, arranged in 5 rows of 60 
each. Originally the gas was admitted at one end and the products of 
combustion were allowed to escape at the opposite end, air being intro- 
duced at intervals along the front of the furnace. More recently these 
furnaces have been designed for the introduction of gas at intervals in 
their length, as well as at the end, and the air for combustion is forced 
in by a blower. At Cherryvale, Kansas, and generally in Indiana, the 
— - fired furnaces have 100 retorts per side, arranged in 5 rows 
oO each.” 


Christmas Island Phosphates——Can you give some reliable infor- 
mation about Christmas Island phosphates, the extent of its beds, 
analyses and facilities for shipping? This is of great interest to the 
trade in the United States and reports are meager and conflicting. Our 
Australian friends write that this product will supersede American en- 
tirely for that market and Japan, while miners here say it can only 
mine two cargoes a year. 

Answer.—Christmas Island has heretofore been very little known, as 
it has not been inhabited, and had only very occasional visits from 
vessels or explorers until the recent accidental discovery of phosphate 
beds on the island. From the information already at hand the phosphate 
beds, so far as they have been explored, are extensive, though their full 
extent has not been determined. Late accounts say that work is limited 
by the crude methods employed. The loose pebbles or stones in which 
the phosphate of lime occurs are shoveled by hand into trucks ready 
for shipment. It is claimed that the average stone carries 86 per cent. 
phosphat of lime and 4 per cent. iron and alumina and sometimes as high 
as 92 per cent. phosphate and 6 per cent. iron and alumina. The freight 
rate to London is about 35s. ($8.40 per ton). It is expected that the 
production for the current year will be from 25,000 to 30,000 tons. All 
of this has been contracted for. The island is leased by Sir John Mur- 
ray and Mr. George Clunie Ross, who have organized under the name of 
the Christmas Island Phosphate Company. Andrew Hunter & Co., of 
London, are the agents for this company. We hope soon to give some 
account of this island. 


COAL PRICES IN ENGLAND.—It is reported that the Lancashire & 
Yorkshire and the North-Eastern Railway companies have agreed with 
South Yorkshire coal owners to pay 16s. per ton for best Barnsley hard 
coal, and the Midland Company have so far refused to contract at this 
price,-and are reported to be buying freely in Derbyshire, though the 
bulk of their requirements is still unsatisfied. The Yorkshire market 
price is a trifle higher than that of other districts, but the railway com- 
panies are only being called upon to pay the average market advance. 
This increased price, says the “Times,”’ will make a difference of £100,- 
000 each to the two companies which have accepted the tenders in the 
railway year over which the contracts extend. 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 


UNITED STATES. 


The following is a list of the patents relating to mining and metallurgy 
and kindred subjects, issued by the United States Patent Office. A copy of 
the specifications of any of these will be mailed by the Scientific Publishing 
Company upon receipt of 25 cents. 


Week Ending June 26th, 1900. 


LIQUID AIR GENERATOR. Charles E. Tripler, New York, N. Y. 
The combination with a receiver provided with diametrically oppo- 
site orifices, of hollow stems in line with said orifices, and a clean- 
ing wire extending through the stems and orifices in the receiver. 

BATTERY COMPOUND. Henry Blumenberg, Jr., New York, N. Y. 
A battery compound composed of a chloride of the metals of the al- 
kalies or alkali-earth metals, a sulphate of aluminum and a chlorate 
of the metals of the aikalies or alkali-earth metals. 

BUCKET FOR LOADING OR UNLOADING APPARATUS. George 
H. Hulett, Akron, Ohio. A bucket comprising a body portion and an 
independently movable bottom constructed and adapted to pass 
through said body portion. 

APPARATUS FOR HANDLING ORE. George H. Hulett, Akron, 
Ohio, assignor of one-half to the Webster, Camp & Lane Machine 


652,304. 


652,309. 


652,313. 


652,318. 


Company, same place. In an unloading apparatus, the combination 
with a leg, a motor for moving same vertically, and a bucket on the 
lower end of, said leg, of devices located within said leg for con- 
trolling said motor. 


652,314. LOADING OR UNLOADING APPARATUS. George H. Hulett, Akron, 
Ohio, assignor of one-half to the Webster, Camp & Lane Machine 
Company, same place. The combination with means for inverting 
a car and an apron on which the load is to be discharged, of fixed 
distributers on said apron for deflecting the material into several 
buckets, and adjustable deflectors co-operating with said fixed dis- 
tributers to insure the even distribution of the material to the 
several buckets, regardless of the character of car being used and 
the disposition of the load therein. 


652,315. TRUCK OR PUSHER FOR PROPELLING ORE OR COAL CARS 
UP TO ELEVATED DUMPING PLATFORMS. George H. Hulett, 












652,316. 


652,329. 





652,332. 


652,367. 


’ 652,385. 


652,395. 


652,402. 


652,461. 


652,468. 


652,471. 


652,514. 
652,588. 
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Akron, Ohio, assignor of one-half to the Webster, Camp & Lane Ma- 
chine Company, same place. A pusher comprising a truck and a 
diagonally disposed strut pivoted to the rear part of the truck and 
projecting beyond the forward end thereof. 


MEANS FOR DUMPING CONTENTS OF CARS. George H. Hulett, 
Akron, Ohio, assignor of one-half to the Webster, Camp & Lane 
Machine Company, same place. The combination with a cradle for 
inverting a car, of an inclined platform independent of the cradle 
and laterally adjustable deflectors on said platform. 


PULVERIZING MACHINE. George Raymond, Chicago, Ill. The 
combination with a grinding bed, of a rotary actuating shaft, a 
grinding roll supported to extend over said bed and journaled on 
a spindle inclining downward toward said shaft, a bearing for the 
inner end of said spindle pivotally connected with the shaft and 
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having an upwardly projecting lever arm, a hub on the shaft, 
means connecting said lever arm with said hub and operative to 
turn said lever arm on its pivotal support and thereby raise the 
roll bodily with relation to the grinding bed, and a spring confined 
between said hub and lever arm. 


RETORT FOR TREATING ORES. Benjamin Sadtler, Denver, Colo., 
assignor to Albert G. Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio. A retort composed 
of an admixture of fire clay serving as a binding material, and of 
infusible basic material in excess at the inner surface, the whole 
fritted together. 


TOOL FOR SLITTING AND CUTTING OFF WELL CASINGS. 
Thomas Law, San Jacinto, Cal. A device comprising a head having 
jaws pivoted therein, a tube connected with the head, a wedge slid- 
ably mounted in the head, a sleeve carried by the wedge, and a 
jar rod connected with the sleeve. 


SECONDARY BATTERY. Clyde J. Coleman, Chicago, Ill., assignor 
to Thomas J. Ryan, New York, N. Y. The combination of a series 
of perforated conducting casings or cells for containing the active 
material, and a connecting strip for said cells, the upper end of the 
cells being formed with vertical slits to receive the connecting 
strip, which upper ends are flattened upon the strip. 


EXCAVATOR. Isaac P. Lambing, Denver, Colo. The combination 
with journaled rotary scroll-shaped buckets the inner portions of 
which form cylindrical segments, of a vertical cylinder, a piston re- 
ciprocable therein, and connections between the cylinder and the 
cylindrica! portions of the buckets whereby the movements of the 
piston are transmitted to rotate the buckets. 


HOISTING MACHINE. Walter Paschail, Adamsford, Pa. The com- 
bination of a hoisting drum in fixed bearings, power device for 
operating it, a friction brake, a power-actuated device for applying 
the brake by moving it under normal conditions, and an operator’s 
support or platform whereby the weight of the operator standing 
7 —_ platform is required to remove the brake and hold it out 
of action. 


BOSH-PLATE. Edward Kerr and William R. Brown, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Furnace wall having a series of bosh-plates set therein, said bosh- 
plates having their vertical axes sufficiently greater than the axes 
of their width so that no bridge arch shall be required in the fur- 
nace wall over the bosh-plate opening to support the superincumbent 
er. and means for introducing a cooling medium into said 
plates. 

HORSESHOE-NAIL FORGING MACHINE. Charles W. Woodford, 
Port Henry, N. Y. The combination of a side die and an anvil die 
carried by a pivoted die-block and means for swinging the said die- 
block at predetermined times and for maintaining the said die-block 
eer during the delivery of several blows of a nail-forging 
apparatus. 


STORAGE AND SHIPPING DEVICE FOR LIQUID AIR. Andrew 
J. Chase, Boston, Mass. A storage and shipping device for liquid 
air, comprising a heat-resistant jacketed liquid-air container, a 
chamber located outside of said liquid-air container in proximity 
thereto and enclosed by the jacketng, and means for admitting fluid 
to such chamber and controlling the quantity supplied. 

ALLOY. Emma C. Guild, Berlin, Germany. An alloy consisting of 

copper, zinc, tin, bismuth, lead, silicic acid and phosphorus. 


FILTER PRESS. Matthew P. Boag, Golden Gate, Cal., assignor to 
himself and Charles V. Manner, San Francisco, Cal., trustees. The 
combination of rings and channeled plates alternating with each 
other, filtering material, as cloth, interposed between each ring and 
the surfaces of the adjacent plates, means for clamping said rings, 
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plates and material together, individual pipes for conducting the 
filtered liquid from said plates, a conduit discharging by individual 
passages into the upper portion of the chambers within the rings, 
a reservoir for the unfiltered liquid connected with said conduit, 
@ source of gaseous pressure likewise connected with said conduit, 
and valves for independently controlling said connections. 
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652,540. 


MINE-DOOR OPENER. William A. Gold, Frederick P. Eckert, Adam 


Pfeiffer and Albert H. Lewis, Port Washington, Ohio. The com- 
bination of the doors, means for closing them, a pivoted bell crank, 
flexibly connected at one end to a door, a rock shaft, a pulley fast- 
mounted upon said rock shaft, to the groove of which the other end 
of the bell crank is flexibly connected, two other pulleys fast upon 
said rock shaft, flexible connections secured to said pulleys, and 
to mechanism for actuating said flexible connections, rotating the 
pulleys and oscillating the bell crank. 


FEED DEVICE FOR GAS PRODUCERS. Victor E. Edwards, Wor- 
cester, Mass., assignor to the Morgan Construction Company, same 
place. The combination of the body, a rotary chute, an outlet from 
said chute extending substantially from the center to the edge of 
the body, and means for feeding the material through said outlet. 


COMBINED DIAPHRAGM AND ELECTRODE. James Hargreaves, 
Farnworth-in-Widnes, England, assignor to the General oe 
Parent Company, Limited, same place. The combination with a 
wire-cloth cathode of a superposed layer of paper, clay, or other 
temporarily retentive material, a coating of Portland cement and a 
covering composed of asbestos. 


CARBURETER. John Pender, Brunswick, Victoria. The combina- 
tion of a spraying chamber, an air inlet communicating therewith, 
a mixture outlet, a tube having sets of ports opening to the spray- 
ing chamber, to the air inlet, and to the mixture outlet. 


PRESS FOR FORMING TUBES. Henry N. Potter, Gottingen, Ger- 
many, assignor to George Westinghouse, Pittsburg, Pa. A die com- 
posed of a central core or button, and a disk, having an opening 
surrounding the said cores so as to leave an intermediate space, a 
nut holding the said disk in place, and two or more screws pressing 
against the bottom of the said disk. 


ELECTRIC FURNACE. Henry N. Potter, Gottingen, Germany, as- 
signor to George Westinghouse, Pittsburg, Pa. An electric furnace 
consisting of a tube composed of a mixture of dry electrolytes, an 
electric circuit including the said tube, a closely surrounding jacket 
composed of one of the constituents of the tube, a heating conductor 
surrounding the jacket, and a support therefor. 


PROCESS OF MAKING TUBING. Frederick F. Bischoff, Chicago, 
Ill. The process consists in first bending a strip of sheet metal to 
the form of a channel bar having a flat web, round corners and 
flat diverging flanges, and subsequently bending said web and 
flanges to a curve of common radius. 

FILTER PRESS. Edmund C. Burr, San Francisco, and John C. H. 
Stut, Oakland, Cal., assignors of one-third to John W. Atkinson, 
Santa Maria, Cal. A filter-press plate having the lower portion of 
its faces formed or provided with a cross area or band of reticulated 
groovework. 

PROCESS OF EXTRACTING SULPHUR FROM ORES. John S. 
Fleming and Henry Froehling, Richmond, Va. Process consists of 


652,603. 


652,611. 


652,631. 


652,637. 


652,640. 


652,658. 


652,664. 


652,672. 
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652,672. 


subjecting the ore to distillation in an atmosphere consisting of 
gas or gases which are not supporters of combustion, but with the 
admixture of a controlled quantity of oxygen. 

652,687, 652,688, 652,689 and 652,692. APPARATUS FOR MAKING SULPHURIC 
ACID. Nathaniel P. Pratt, Atlanta, Ga. In a sulphuric-acid plant, 
the combination with a Glover tower and a sulphuric-acid-producing 
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82,884, 


system, of a mechanical blower, a flue connecting the system, to- 
ward its rear, with the blower, whereby partially spent gases may 
be withdrawn and returned toward the front portion of the system, 
and a flue for conveying fresh gases from the Glover tower to the 
blower, whereby a mixture of the fresh and of the partially spent 
gases is effected, and a flue for conveying the mixed gases, under 
pressure, from the blower into the system. 


Design Patent No. 32,884. ORE-CRUSHER FRAME. Philetus W. Gates, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor to the Gates Iron Works, same place. The de- 
sign for an ore-crusher frame, as shown. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 





The following is a list of patents published by the British Patent Office on 
subjects connected with mining and metallurgy. 





Week Ending June 2d, 1900. 

10,137 of 18399. AMMONIUM METALS. J. W. Kynaston, Liverpool. A method 
of manufacturing ammonium nitrate from sodium nitrate and sul- 
phate of ammonia. . 

10,241 of 1899. INCANDESCENT LAMPS. Austrian Gas Light Company, Vi- 
enna, Austria. Improvements in the use of osmium as a filament in 
incandescent electric lamps, chiefly with a view of avoiding the 
absorption of gases by osmium before being placed in the vacuum. 

13,469 of 1899. SAFETY LAMP. A. Howat, Manchester. A miner’s safety 
lamp capable of burning paraffin. 

13,528 of 1899. METALLIC PIT PROP. G. Spencer and F. Chambers, Derby. 
A metallic pit prop made from H-girders with the flanges bent round 
so as to form nearly a circular cross-section. 

20,583 of 1899. X-RAYS FOR TESTING ORE. M. Costello, Lowell, Mass., U. 
S. A. The application of X-rays for determining the presence of 

gold in ores and gravels. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Charles North, formerly of Leadville but 
now operating in Mexico, is paying Leadville a 
visit. 





Mr. John Guth, manager of the Banker Mine 
at Leadville, Colo., has returned from a two 
months’ stay in New York City. 


Mr. J. F. Newton, one of the two lessees of the 
A. Y. & Minnie Mine at Leadville, was married 
this week and has gone to Paris on his wedding 
tour. 


Mr. A. S. Harvey has resigned as secretary 
of the Home Mining Company at Leadville, Colo., 
and Mr. E. T. Wigginton has been elected to the 
place. 


Mr. Benedict Crowell, of the firm of Crowell & 
Peck, mining engineers, of Cleveland, O., is now 
in Virginia examining mining property near 
Richmond. 


Governor Tanner and Mr. Peters, of Illinois, 
who are largely interested in Leadville mining, 
have been visiting in that camp for a short time, 
the guests of Mr. T. S. Wood. 


Mr. W. S. Richardson and Mr. C. T. Aldrich, 
capitalists of Boston, interested in the Boston 
Gold Copper Smelting Company at Leadville, are 
looking over their interests in that camp. 


Prof. J. D. Young has extended his laboratory 
in the Monadnock Building, Chicago, having 
taken in four large rooms. The school of assay- 
ing in connection with the laboratory is a large 
one. 


Mr. Charles E. Van Barneveld, professor of 
mining in the Minnesota School of Mines, has 
returned to Minneapolis from a trip through the 
State of Jalisco, Mexico, in the interests of Chi- 
cago and St. Paul capitalists. 


Mr. R. E. Palmer has resigned his position on 
the Le Roi Mine, Rossland, and has left that 
place for the Rio Tinto Mines in Spain, where 
he has been appointed an underground superin- 
tendent under Mr. W. A. Carlyle. 


Mr. H. N. Nicholson, consulting mining en- 
gineer of Denver, Colo., has just returned from 
a professional trip to the Organ Mining District, 
New Mexico, in the interests of Chicago capital- 
ists. He will leave in a few days for Arizona. 


OBITUARY. 


F. F. Harrington, manager of the Iron, Mask 
Mine in Colorado, died recently at Pueblo. He 
was stricken with insanity in May last, from 
which he died in a private hospital. 


Lawrence A. Brown, owner of the New Depart- 
ure Mine in the Blue Wing district, Montana, 
died near Barrett’s Station, 10 miles from Dillon, 
Mont., on June 29th. He served several terms in 
the State legislature as Senator, and was one 
of the early city attorneys of Butte. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





Association of American Steel Manufacturers. 
—The officers of this association for 1900 are: 
President, G. M. McCauley, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
vice-president, A. F. Huston, Coatesville, Pa.; 
secretary and treasurer, Albert Ladd Colby, 
South Bethlehem, Pa. The association is com- 
posed of the following members: American Iron 
and Steel Manufacturing Company, Lebanon, 
Pa.; American Steel Casting Company, Chester, 
Pa.; American Steel Hoop Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; American Steel and Wire Company, Cleve- 
land, O.; Bethlehem Steel Company, South Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; Birmingham Rolling Mill Company, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Cambria Steeel Company, 
Johnstown, Pa.; Carbon Steel Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; The Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Central Iron and Steeel Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa.; The Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, Pueblo, Colo.; Empire Steel and 
iron Company, New York City; Glasgow Iron 
Company, Pottstown, Pa.; Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; Jones & Laughlins, Limited, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Lorain Steel Company, Lorain, 
O.; Lukens Iron and Steel Company, Coatesville, 
Pa.; Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows Point, 
Md.; National Steel Company, Chicago, IIl.; 
National Tube Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; The 
Otis Steel Company, Limited, Cleveland, O.; 
Park Steel Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; Passaic 
Rolling Mill Company, Paterson, N. J.; Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa.; Reading 
Iron Company, Reading, Pa.; Republic Iron and 
Steel Company, Chicago, Ill.; Shelby Steel Tube 
Company, Cleveland, O.; Shoenberger Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa.; The Standard Steel Works, 
Burnham, Pa.; Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company, Birmingham, Ala.; Tidewater 
Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Worth Bros. 
Company, Coatesville, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES, 





‘The addition to the works of the Pennsyl- 
vania Engineering Company, at New Castle, Pa., 


is about completed, and the structure is now 
enclosed. 


The North American Metalline Company, of 
Long Island City, N. Y., manufacturers of the 
metalined or oilless bearings for machinery, has 
just increased its power by installing a new 
Worthington water tube boiler of 109 H. P. ca- 
pacity. 


The new plant of the Duquesne Steel Foundry 
Company, which is being erected at Coraopolis, 
Pa., on the Pittsburg & Lake Railroad, is being 
put up as rapidly as possible. Nearly all the 
steel frame construction is completed, the roof 
and sidings now being under way. 


The Semet-Solvay Company has let a con- 
tract to build 120 additional by-product coke 
ovens at Ensley, Ala., to cost approximately 
$500,000. As soon as the new ovens are com- 
pleted the company will put in a plant for re- 
fining the bi-products. 


The 1,200 ironworkers employed by Spang, 
Chalfant & Company, Pittsburg, have been noti- 
fied of a reduction in wages ranging from 15 to 
20%, to take effect at once. A voluntary in- 
crease of a similar percentage was made by the 
firni about six weeks ago, and it is thought the 
cut will be accepted without protest. 


Messrs. Charles H. Besly & Company, Chicago, 
report that their general business has been very 
good. They are making large shipments of their 
celebrated ‘‘Helmet” oil and ‘‘Bonanza’’ cups, 
and note especial demands from California and 
vicinity. “Helmet” bronze sheet and wire, 
Badger and Gardner die stocks, taps of all de- 
scriptions, and Gardner grinders are being 
largely called for by foreign buyers, recent ship- 


ments having been made to Japan, Englund, 
South America, Germany and Mexico. They are 
receiving numerous requests for prices, cata- 


logues, etc., for new shop equipment, which form 
a good indication for future orders. 


The Pacific Coast Borax Company announces 
that the works at Alameda, Cal., have been tem- 
porarily closed because of the excessive freight 
rates between Alameda and Death Valley, from 
which point the supply of crude borax is ob- 
tained. Death Valley lies about 500 miles to the 
eastward of Alameda, where the refineries are 
located, and this compels the company to pay 
practically double rates; a rate on the shipment 
of the crude article to Alameda and another rate 
to send it back to the market, so the company 
now sends the crude borax direct to Galveston, 
Tex., from whence it is shipped to the immense 
works of the company at Constable Hook, N. J. 
The refineries at the latter place will be kept 
running as usual. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethle- 
hem, Pa., has in hand the entire equipment of 
steel shafts and engine forgings which are to go 
into a new steamer buiiding by the Harlan & 
Hollingsworth Company at Wilmington for the 
Mallory Line. These forgings are to be made of 
a high grade of open-hearth steel, forged under 
hydraulic pressure and carefully annealed, in 
accordance with the standard practice of these 
works. These works are also making all the 
shafts and forgings for an 11,000-ton steamer 
which is to be built by the Union Iron Works of 
San Francisco for the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company. In this instance the 
owners specified that all the parts mentioned 
should be made at the Bethlehem plant. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 





The Ferracute Machine Company, of Bridgeton, 
N. J., has issued its catalogue No. 13 of presses 
and dies. The catalogue, which contains 40 
pages, the company calls a temporary one, and 
the cuts therein do not show all the latest im- 
provements. The presses shown, however, are 
for a great variety of work. The catalogue sets 
forth their merits and gives a full price list of 
the various patterns. 


As a change from the usual style of trade 
catalogue in which the virtues of some device 
or engine are extolled in glowing terms, the Fort 
Wayne Electric Works, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
send out a 74-page pamphlet which contains a 
complete list, as near as possible, of plants 
which are now operating Fort Wayne apparatus. 
The list embraces arc plants, incandescent 
plants, direct-current bi-polar plants, direct- 
current multipolar plants, bi-polar motors, and 
single-phase alternating-current motors. 


The S. Obermayer Company, of Chicago and 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of and dealer in all 
kinds of foundry supplies, has issued the 30th 
annual number of its large general catalogue. 
The company’s Cincinnati plant is stated to be 
the largest foundry facing factory in the world 
and the catalogue, which contains 232 pages, is 
evidence of the size of the company’s business. 
One of the devices which the company controls 
is the Whiting cupola furnace for which several 
advantages are claimed. Cranes, derricks, 
ladles, moulding machines, air-hoists and blow- 
ers are among the other articles manufactured 
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or carried in stock. The catalogue will be found 
of interest by all foundrymen. 


Weber gas and gasoline engines and hoists 
are described in a 72-page illustrated catalogue, 
No. 16, published by the Weber Gas and Gaso- 
line Company, of Kansas City, Mo. The com- 
pany states that its engines and hoists can be 
operated on natural gas, town gas, gasoline, 
kerosene, distillate or producer gas; that all 
parts are interchangeable and are made of the 
best material and that the company strives for 
high quality and durability rather than mere 
cheapness. The engines shown range from 4 up 
to 100 H. P., and are designed for stamp mills, 
pumping plants, electric plants, air-compressors, 
ete. The company also builds portable engines 
of from 6 to 30 H. P. and states that it makes a 
specialty of irrigation outfits. The company’s 
hoists are in use in many mines in the West and 
Southwest and at points as far away as Dune- 
din, New Zealand. They are, it is-said, made 
to run on the same fuels and are built with the 
same care as the company’s hoists and from 6 
to 100 H. P. The Weber Company makes hoists 
and engines in sections for transportation on 
burros, enabling mining machinery to be set up 
in almost inaccessible places. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED. 





If any one wanting machinery or supplies of any 
kind will notify the ‘‘Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal’? what he needs he will be put in communica- 
tion with the best manufacturers of the same. 

We also offer our services to foreign correspon- 
dents who desire to purchase American goods of 
any kind, and shall be pleased to furnish them in- 
formation, catalogues, etc. 

All these services are rendered gratuitouSly in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the pro- 
prietors of the ‘‘Engineering and Mining Journal’’ 
are not brokers or exporters, and have no pecuni- 
ary interest in buying and selling goods of any 
kind. 


GENERAL MINING NEWS. 





The Department of the Interior in Washington 
has given notice of an important change in the 
standing regulations governing the issue of pat- 
ents for mineral lands. The regulations in ques- 
tion are those based on Section 2,322 of the re- 
vised statutes of the United States. This sec- 
tion reads as follows: 

“Section 2,322. The locators of all mining loca- 
tions heretofore made, or which shall hereafter 
be made, on any mineral vein, lode or ledge 
situated on the public domain, their heirs and 
assigns, where no adverse claims exist on the 
10th day of May, 1872, so long as they comply 
with the laws of the United States and with 
State, Territorial and local regulations not in 
conflict with the laws of the United States gov- 
erning .neir possessory title, shall have the ex- 
clusive right of possession and enjoyment of all 
the surface included within the lines of their 
locations, and of all veins, lodes and ledges 
throughout their entire depth, the top or apex 
of which lies inside of such surface lines ex- 
tended downward vertically, although such 
veins, lodes or ledges may so far depart from a 
perpendicular in thefr course downward as to 
extend outside the vertical side lines of such 
surface locations. But their right of possession 
to such outside parts of such veins or ledges 
shall be confined to such portions thereof as lie 
between vertical planes drawn downward as 
above described, through the end lines of their 
locations, so continued in their own direction 
that such planes will intersect such exterior parts 
of such veins or ledges. And nothing in this 
section shall authorize the locator or possessor 
of such a vein or lode which extends in its down- 
ward course beyond the vertical lines of his 
claim to enter upon the surface of a claim owned 
or possessed by another.” 

The old regulations, established some time ago 
by order of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, were as follows: 

‘1. The rights granted to locators under Sec- 
tion 2,322, Revised Statutes, are restricted to 
such locations on veins, lodes or, ledges as may 
be situated on the public domain. In applica- 
tions for lode claims where the survey conflicts 
with the survey or location lines of a prior valid 
lode claim, and the ground within the conflicting 
surveys is excluded, the applicant not only has 
no right to the excluded ground, but he has no 
right to that portion of any vein or lode the top 
or apex of which lies within such excluded 
ground, unless his location was prior to May 
10th, 1872. His right to the lode claimed ter- 
minates where the lode, on its onward course or 
strike, intersects the exterior boundary of such 
excluded ground and passes within it. The end 
line of his survey should not, therefore, be estab- 
lished beyond such intersection. 

“2. Where, however, the lode claim for which 
survey is being made was located prior to the 
conflicting claim, and such conflict is to be ex- 
cluded, in order to include all ground not so ex- 
cluded, the end line of the survey may be estab- 
lished within the conflicting lode claim, but the 
line must be run so as not to extend any farther 
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into such conflicting claim than may be neces- 
sary to make such end line parallel to the other 
end line and at the same time embrace the 
ground so held and claimed. The useless prac- 
tice in such cases of extending both the side lines 
of a survey into the conflicting claim, and es- 
tablishing an end line wholly within it beyond 
a point necessary under the rule just stated, will 
be discontinued.” 

By the new order the second paragraph of the 
regulations, as given above, is rescinded alto- 
gether, while the first paragraph is modified to 
read as follows: 

“The rights granted to locators under Section 
2,322, Revised Statutes, are restricted to such lo- 
cation on veins, lodes or ledges as may be sit- 
uated on the public domain. In applications for 
patent on lode claims where the survey conflicts 
with the survey or location lines of another lode 
claim and the ground in such conflict is excluded, 
the applicant not only has no right to the ex- 
cluded ground, but he has no right to that por- 
tion of any vein or lode the top or apex of which 
lies within such excluded ground, unless his lo- 
cation was prior to May 10th, 1872. His right 
to the lode claimed terminates where the lode, in 
its onward course or strike, intersects the ex- 
terior boundary of such excluded ground and 
passes within it.” 

These changes are made to conform to the 
meaning of the statute, as interpreted by de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. 


ALASKA. 


It is variously estimated that between 10,000 
and 15,000 people are at Nome. The beach in 
many places has been dug up so heavily that 
the sea has washed out the streaks of ruby 
sand on a number of claims at Nome. 


Private letters from goldseekers at Nome in- 
timate that the mining excitement here is a 
“steamer boom,” and warn their friends to re- 
main at home. 


In the new beach diggings at Topkuk, 55 miles 
south of Nome City, the gray sand is gold- 
bearing, while the ruby sand is practically bar- 
ren. The stratum of ruby sand at Topkuk 
contains only from 4 to 5c. to the pan, while 
the layers of gray sand have yielded from $10 
to $12 a pan, it is said. Up to June Ist it is 
claimed the beach at Topkuk yielded between 
$200,000 and $300,000. Bluff City is the richest 
spot in this section. 

Nome District. 

A Washington dispatch of July 12th says: 
“The Cape Nome District has been placed under 
martial law by General Randall, small-pox has 
been communicated to the shore from infected 
ships and thousands of fortune seekers are 
without means of support. The meager infor- 
mation received by the authorities here indicate 
that conditions at Cape Nome are little short of 
desperate, and that they are growing steadily 
worse, as each steamer which arrives unloads 
still more fortune seekers in the gold fields, 
where every available claim has been staked out. 
The news that General Randall had _ taken 
charge and declared martial law was contained 
in this dispatch to Adjutant-General Corbin, 
dated at Nome City, June 26th: ‘At request of 
Chamber of Commerce have assumed control of 
affairs in town of Nome until the arrival of 
Judge and the establishment of municipal gov- 
ernment, under recent act of Congress. Esti- 
mated this date, 16,000 people in the town, and no 
effective civil organization for protection of life 
and property.’ 

“It is regarded here as inevitable that where 
so many rough and adventurous men are gath- 
ered together there should be a large lawless 
element, which could only be effectively dealt 
with, in the absence of a competent civil gov- 
ernment, by a vigilance committee or by mili- 
tary authority. General Randall has two com- 
panies of the Seventh Infantry at Nome City, 
and the authorities have no doubt that he will 
be able to control any situation that may arise. 
To add to the difficulties of the situation caused 
by the overcrowding of the Cape Nome region, 
there is an epidemic of small-pox. The dis- 
patches were received to-day from Lieutenant 
J. H. Jarvis, of the revenue cutter service. The 
first, dated June 29th, reported 10 cases and 1 
death, and the second, dated July 2, reported 20 
cases. Lieutenant Jarvis has taken complete 
charge of quarantine matters and established a 
quarantine station on Egg Island. He asks the 
department to send medical help and vaccine 
points at once. The medical officers of the cut- 
ters ‘Bear’ and ‘Manning’ will render all the 
assistance in their power, and Assistant Surgeon 
Earle, of the Marine Hospital Service, now at 
San Francisco, will be ordered to Cape Nome 
by the first steamer. On his arrival he will 
take charge of the quarantine station.” 


A Washington dispatch says that a report has 
been received at the Treasury Department from 
Capt. Roberts, commanding the revenue cutter 
“Manning,” dated Dutch Harbor, Unalaska, 
June 23d, 1900, showing a situation at Cape 
Nome which the officials fear may result in 
great suffering during the coming winter among 
the crowds that are now flocking to the new 
gold fields. Capt. Roberts says: 
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“The steamer ‘Luella’ of San Francisco, F. 
Miller master, came in from Nome with a clean 
bill of health and confirms the report that small- 
pox cases were found on board the steamers 
Ohio and Santa Anna, which have been sent 
to Egg Island, off St. Michael, for detention in 
quarantine. Dr. Call, recently of our service, 
has been appointed quarantine officer by the 
authorities. Capt. Miller informs me that there 
are no cases of smallpox ashore, but that nearly 
everyone expects an epidemic of typhoid fever. 

“There are, he believes, 10,000 persons on the 
beach with no prospect of securing a paying 
claim or of obtaining employment outside of 
mechanics, such as carpenters, builders, etc. 
It appears impossible for the vast throng that 
has been and is being thrown into Nome by the 
numerous transportation companies, which use 
every means possible to induce travel to the 
Cape Nome fields, to find mines or work. Many 
of these people have but little above their pas- 
sage money and outfits and depend upon find- 
ing gold to keep them going after landing. 

“It is the opinion of those from the mining 
district of Nome and vicinity, from whom I 
have sought information, that a large number 
of persons will be stranded before the end of 
the season with no means of getting out of the 
country without assistance from some source. 
The revenue cutters, crowded to their utmost, 
could take but a small fraction of the number, 
and the problem of how they will survive the 
rigors of an arctic winter is one that requires 
serious attention.” 

CALIFORNIA. 
Amador County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Defender.—The shaft at this mine, near West 
Point, across the North Fork of the Mokelumne 
River, is down almost 300 ft. in high grade ore, 
in fact the ore taken from the shaft in sinking 
has paid the expenses. At the bottom the ledge 
is 10 ft. in width. A 4-stamp mill is on the 
property, but arrangements are being made to 
erect a 10-stamp mill. 


Fremont-Grover.—At these mines, located 
about 2 miles north from Amador City, arrange- 
ments are being made to pump out and re- 
timber the old Grover shaft and to continue the 
new shaft at the Fremont down below the 300- 
ft. level. Among other improvements contem- 
plated is the erection of a 60-stamp mill, mid- 
way between the two shafts. C. E. Purrington 
is superintendent. 

Calaveras County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Berdina.—The mill near Mokelumne Hill is 
running day and night on good rock, crushing 
about 4 tons per stamp. As the tunnel is ex- 
tended the ore is found to improve in value. 
The property is operated by J. K. Carpenter, 
who represents an Eastern company. 

Gold Hill.—The new machinery at this mine 
is being placed in position and the shaft will 
be continued to depth. 


St. Lawrence.—Development work still con- 
tinues at this mine, 2 miles south from Angels. 
In the crosscuts the ore is improving. A new 
boiler has been installed in the place of the old 
one. A good force of men are employed. 


El Dorado County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Alpine.—This group of mines near Garden 
Valley is being developed by a Los Angeles com- 
pany, which holds the bond. A steam hoist has 
been erected and sinking is being pushed day 
and night. 

Expansion.—This mine, located near the Met- 
calf Place, 8 miles west from Placerville, has 
been bonded by a San Francisco syndicate, 
which has placed J. H. L. Tuck in charge of 
the development work. A mill site is being 
graded, and a 20-H. P. engine will be installed. 
The ore is low grade, but can be mined and 
milled at a low cost. 

Omo.—A force of men has been put at work 
by J. H. Bradley, cleaning out and developing 
the lower levels. The mill and other machinery 
is to be overhauled and put in first-class order. 
Water is obtained from the Empire Ditch Com- 
pany. The mill will start up in a day or two. 
The property is located about 8 miles east from 
Fairplay. 

Rosebud.—This property near Fairplay is be- 
ing rapidly developed by 8 men under the su- 
perintendency of M. L. Smith. The shaft is 
down 200 ft. on a 20-in. ledge of high grade ore. 

Kern County. 


Randsburg Coal Field.—Work is progressing 
actively and a good quality of coal has been 
uncovered. The bed lies in the Black Mountain 
country, 15 miles west of Randsburg. At a 
depth of 50 ft. the coal was soft and rather poor, 
but on working further down a better quality 
was found. 

Nevada County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Conlon.—The machinery from the Daisy Hill 
Mine has been re-installed at this mine on Os- 
born Hill, 2% miles southeast from Grass Val- 
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ley, and is now in operation. The new 5-sStamp 
mill is completed and is now crushing. 


Placer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Glen Consolidated.—At a point 700 ft. in on the 
main tunnel, at this gravel mine near Bald 
Mountain, a shaft has been sunk 52 ft. in the 
center of the channel, and a new hoist has been 
put in operation. Ten men are employed. 


Pleasant & American Bar.—On these river 
claims, on the Middle Fork of the American 
River, below Michigan Bluff, which comprise 
about 8,000 ft. of American River bed, Kava- 
naugh, McAulay & Company are working a 
large force of men. 

Shasta County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Balakala.—_In the Raymond or lower tunnel, 
run as a crosscut, a large body of high grade 
copper ore is said to have been cut, and diamond 
drills have been put at work to thoroughly pros- 
pect the property. The mines, located 7 miles 
northwest from Copley, are under bond to the 
Iron Mountain Investment Company. 


Black Spider.—This mine near Keswick is 
temporarily closed down to enable the manage- 
ment to put in new machinery. The shaft is 
down 140 ft. and a drift run on the 100-ft. north- 
west 140 ft. carries a 15-in. vein for 70 ft. from 
the face. The mine will start up again in about 
60 days. 


Minnesota Consolidated.—This property, 1 mile 
below the Iron Mountain Railway Bridge, be- 
tween Keswick and Iron Mountain, has been 
bonded to Day & Caldwell of San Francisco. 
The deal will include the quartz mill, buildings, 
ditches and water-rights of Spring Creek and 
Slick Creek, and timber lands. 


McCloud River Electric Power Company.—It 
is reported that this company will install a sec- 
ond plant on Mill Creek, near Shingletown, at 
a point where a pressure of over 1,000 ft. fall 
at the power-house can be obtained. The sur- 
veys are now being made for the pipe line, 
and the general manager, A. F. Johns, is to 
select the site for the power-house at once. 
Both plants, which will furnish about 7,000 H. P., 
will be in operation by the first of the year. 


National.—This mine on Rich Gulch is closed 
down and the men have been laid off for the 
present. The pump will be taken out and also 
about 500 ft. of tracks in the 200-ft. lead. Po- 
land & Company, who are cyaniding the tail- 
ings, will continue their work. 


Pioneer Gold, Silver and Copper Mining Com- 
pany.—This company has been organized with 
a capital stock of $200,000, for the purpose of 
developing the Recorder and Town Creek claims 
at Copper City. H. C. McClure, O. E. Nash, T. 
Greene, J. R. Hall and A. Bell are the direc- 
tors. The Recorder claim has been worked for 
the past 25 years and the Town Creek for 4 
years. There is a large body of low grade ore. 


Siskiyou County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Commodore.—John Chase, who holds the lease 
on this property, located at the head of Bark- 
house Creek, is on the ground with a force of 
men to commence operations on a large scale. 
As soon as enough ore is on the dump the mill 
will be started up. 


Scott Mountain Mining Company.—This com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $500,000, $70,000 subscribed. The directors are 
E. P. Primm, J. W. Conant, T. B. Smith, J. J. 
Chambers and E. S. Watson. The property to 
be operated by the company is located on Scott 
Mountain, near the lines of Trinity and Shasta 
Counties. The ledge is well defined and carries 
high grade ore. 


Trinity County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Deadwood District.—Quarts mining observed 
from the standpoint of a prospector is in its 
infancy in this locality, and there is no general 
movement toward greater development of our 
latent mineral.resources. The few paying mines 
existing are only prospects or surface diggings; 
all found at one time when quartz mining was 
in the cradle and float rock scattered over the 
hillsides. Only when the deeper regions shall 
be exploited can we with certainty look toward 
better standing. 

The Brown Bear Company of Deadwood is 
driving a tunnel for the ledge, to be about 4,300 
ft. in length. It is now in 3,600 ft., which will 
tap the ledge some 270 ft. lower than the pres- 
ent workings. The formation is slate, with in- 
trusive dykes of porphyritic granite. 

The Unity Mining Company has 10 stamps 
dropping at the Bully Choop Mine on $18 ore 
and a ledge over 5 ft. wide. The same com- 
pany is prospecting the old Henry Clay Mine 
near Deadwood, an old heavy producer. 

The late heavy rains have kept up the water 
in rivers and creeks and placer miners are 
doing much work; the wing-damming in the 
large streams will be suspended until late in 
the fall. Dredging will ultimately do all the 
deep river mining. The dredger at Poker Bar 
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is working uninterruptedly and doing so well 
that at least three more such propositions are 
being spoken of. 

As a whole, the mining industry is keeping 
this part of the world alive, but we must find 
more quartz miners; the ore is here and 
capital should be the principal factor. The re- 
sult will be great increase of mineral output. 
Most failures must be accredited to the misman- 
agement or incapability of the operators. On 
the other hand, I know of old properties in this 
vicinity which are virtually being run into debt 
by their managers for the sake of getting hold 
of them ultimately. 

Yellow Rose of Texas.—The new mill has been 
completed and is running day and night on high 
grade ore. The plant consists of a 34%-ft. Hunt- 
ington mill, a Springer concentrator and two 
engines. 

Tuolumne County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Continental.—The tunnel] on this mine at Co- 
lumbia is now in 140 ft. and is being driven 
along the lead for the ‘“‘West Sonnet” vein. 


Mount Jefferson.—The ground is being graded 
preparatory to adding ten additional stamps to 
the milling plant at this mine, at Groveland. 

Over.—The pumping plant at this mine on 
Bald Mountain has been completed and is tak- 
ing care of the water. 


COLORADO. 


Chaffee County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Crestone District.—The new Independent shaft 
is down 70 ft. Two shifts are working and the 
shaft will be sunk 500 ft. The Santa Isabel has 
been temporarily closed down. 

Monarch District.—The Eclipse is being de-, 
veloped by a force of 12 men with fair results. 
The Columbus was started recently with a small 
force after being idle since last summer. Six 
men are employed on the Madonna lease on pay 
ore. The Mason employs a small force and has 
just shipped some good ore. Another shipment 
will be made July 10th. 


Clear Creek County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Alice.—F. R. Carpenter, who built the matte 
smelter in Deadwood and made it possible to 
treat low-grade ores there, recently selling out 
his mining and smelting interests, has taken a 
lease and bond on the Alice group of claims at 
the head of Fall River, near Yankee Hill. The 
group embraces 970 acres of patented ground, 
with ample ditch rights. Mr. Carpenter makes 
this statement: “The ore body consists of a 
vast amount of altered granite of unknown 
length and depth, but about 400 ft. in thickness. 
It is traced for over 1,000 ft., and taking this 
and with a depth of 1,000 ft., it would yield 1,000 
tons a day for 100 years. I have all of the data 
to prove its truth. The property has been 
worked for many years and is well known to 
the miners of Clear Creek County, who regard 
it as the largest body of low-grade ore in the 
State. There are numerous pits upon the ledge 
from which drifts and cross-cuts have been 
driven, disclosing a vertical ore body 350 by 210 
ft., with all breasts in all directions yet in ore. 
From this iramense ore body were taken 56 sam- 
ples, each sample representing 10 ft. of ore. 
These gave an average value of $4.96 in gold 
and silver. To this should be added a percentage 
of copper not yet fully determined. I have ob- 
tained a lease and bond upon the property and 
propose to build a 240-stamp mill for the treat- 
ment of the ore. A mill of this size will treat 
960 tons of ore per day. Of the $4.96 value about 
$1.50 will be recovered by amalgamation and 60% 
of the remaining values by concentration. It is 
also proposed to roast and smelt these concen- 
trates to a matte on the ground. The average 
value of the concentrates so far is 3.7% dry assay, 
enough to fully concentrate the gold and silver 
values and to make a fairly high-grade copper 
matte. 

Custer County. 


Geyser Mining and Milling Company.—An as- 
signment has been made to the general manager 
of the company, W. J. Elmendorf. The liabili- 
ties amount to $65,000, of which $25,000 is owed 
in Boston, Mass., $25,000 for fuel and labor and 
the remainder for taxes. Since the organization 
there have been 26 assessments, 25 of 10c. each, 
and one of 15c. President Norton is now at the 
mine and it is believed the company will be re- 
organized. 


Gilpin County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

New Incorporations.—The Jenny Creek Min- 
ing and Milling Company, capital stock $500,000. 
A. C. Lovelace, J. W. Hart, C. E. Peterson and 
E. L. Alexander as incorporators. 


Omnibus Gold Mining Company.—A certificate 
of full paid-up stock has been filed in the county 
clerk’s office. Capital stock is $1,250,000. Direc- 
tors are W. A. Mareau, H. and A. M. Enfiagian, 
and Albert J. Norton. 
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Lake County—Leadville. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The tonnage for the past week was very light 
owing to the three days’ celebration here. At 
this celebration the feature was the drilling con- 
tests. Andregg & Chamberlain, of Victor, broke 
the world’s record in double-handed drilling in 
Gunnison granite, making 3917/32 in. in 15 min- 
utes, while Pat Conley, of Victor, broke the 
world’s record in single-handed drilling in Gun- 
nison granite, making 21% in. in 15 minutes. 
Prizes amounting to $1,500 were given away to 
the contestants. 


Semi-Annual Review.—The first six months of 
the new year are over, and the Leadville district 
has made a most satisfactory showing in the 
mining world. The production will doubtless 
eclipse any previous six months in the history 
of the district, and that is saying a great deal. 
The output at the present time is in the neigh- 
borhod of 2,500 tons per day, a falling off from 
last month, a fact which is probably greatly 
due to the fall in the price of lead. But even 
this tonnage is ahead of the product of several 
years past. As predicted at the beginning of 
1900, there were many important projects on foot 
while the work under way looked most encour- 
aging. These projects have in most instances 
been inaugurated, while the work then being 
carried on has resulted in a material increase in 
the tonnage of the camp, and the opening up of 
wonderful ore bodies. The ore bodies that have 
been opened up, especially in the down-town 
section, have proven the theories that existed 
to be correct, and have added a stimulus to new 
work that has brought to the front this impor- 
tant down-town district. The new shafts that 
have been started in this down-town locality are 
making marked progress, and a field of territory 
is being systematically operated that will still 
greatly enhance the value of the district before 
the close of 1900. Among the new propositions 
that can be referred to as working and in their 
primary (sinking) stage are the new A. V. shaft, 
Valentine shaft, California Gulch shaft, Toledo 
Avenue shaft, new P. O. S. shaft, Neusitz shaft, 
Maple Street shaft, and Seeley shaft, while in 
addition lessees have started up old workings 
that have long been idle, and which are now re- 
ceiving much attention in the way of develop- 
ment. Other parts of the district also show a 
big step forward during the first half of the 
year. The Resurrection people are pushing down 
a new shaft, the Board of Trade is putting 
down a new shaft, the Dolly B. is sinking deeper, 
the Nisi Prius is putting down a new shaft, the 
Rose-Emmet is putting down a new shaft, the 
Poverty Flat people are pushing new work, the 
Yak people, while pushing their tunnel through 
rich territory, have added materially to the pro- 
duction of the camp by the connections now 
being made with their workings and which per- 
mit of operation through their tunnel of proper- 
ties that have long lain idle. The Iron Silver 
people are opening up their Stevens territory, 
the A. M. W. combination has its work of ex- 
ploration under way in good shape, and is one 
of the greatest prospecting and developing en- 
terprises in the camp to-day, the Home Com- 
pany continues to open up its big territory and 
pay 50c. dividends monthly, the Rock Hill and 
Revenue companies are pushing down their 
shafts and conducting development on a large 
scale, the Comstock and the Chippewa com- 
panies are pushing down new shafts, the Sugar 
Loaf, Lake Park and other outside sections have 
important new work under way, the old proper- 
ties and producers, like the Ibex, Resurrection, 
Ballard, Penn, Greenback, Mab, Midas, Marian 
and a host of others, continue to open up their 
old ore bodies and with prospecting work to find 
new ores, so that there are no played-out mines 
among this list, and the first six months can 
truly be said to have been even beyond ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine. 


A. V.—A fine plant of machinery has been or- 
dered for this new proposition, at the foot of 
Harrison avenue, and contracts were let this 
week for the erection of all the surface building. 


Banker Mining Company.—The annual meet- 
ing was held this week and the following direc- 
tors were elected: John Guth, Geo. Blackburn, 
G. P. Clements, Peter Scherrer, Geo. Schuler, 
M. Rittenhouse and W. E. Guth. This is a New 
York company and the directors are New York 
people. The shaft on the Banker is 1,100 ft. deep. 
The most important work at present is the run- 
ning of a drift at 800 ft., which is following a 
fine streak of ore. The capital stock of the 
company is to be increased and more ground is 
to be purchased. 

Blaine Electric Mining and Power Company.— 
This new concern, capitalized at 1,200,000 shares, 
has floated $50,000 worth of bonds through the 
American Exploration Company, of Philadel- 
phia. It owns 6 claims in Twin Lakes section, 
and President Applegate says that in one of the 
properties is a vein 6 ft. wide with a pay streak 
nearly a foot in thickness, that assays 3 ozs. 
gold, 7 to 8% copper and 800 ozs. silver. 


Equator.—After many years of idleness this 
proposition resumed work this week. The 
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money for the enterprise is being furnished by 
Denver people and extensive work is to be done. 


Gold Mines Company, Limited.—Articles of in- 
corporation were filed this week, capital stock 
$500,000, par value $1 a share. Incorporators are: 
F. P. Ernest, G. J. Clendenning, A. H. Weber, 
S. B. Weber and W. W. Porter. 


Starr Placer.—I cannot learn it officially, but 
have it from very excellent authority that with- 
in the next 10 days this important piece of ter- 
ritory will be sold from the hands of the admin- 
istrator to a syndicate headed by the Sheedy- 
Kountz people, of Denver, and that the purchase 
price will be $250,000. The placer embraces 35 
acres of fine territory into which extend the 
shoots of the Home and Bohn mining com- 
panies. Attempts have been made at various 
times to buy this ground, but they were unsuc- 
cessful. It could have been bought two years 
ago for $100,000, but the price ‘was then consid- 
ered too high. Since the success of the Home 
Company it has more than doubled in value. 

Valentine Mining Company.—These people 
have sold nearly half a million shares of their 
stock. They have resumed sinking on No. 1 
shaft, wihch was the old Lucky Webber shaft, 
and will push down rapidly from a depth of 
260 ft. In addition a new shaft is to be started 
by the company near the Union smelter, this 
shaft being the furthest west of any shaft ever 
started in the camp. 


San Juan County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Good Hope.—Jordan et al. have secured a leas® 
on this Bear Creek property and have already 
opened up a large body of high-grade tellu- 
rium ore. 

Grand Mogul.—This property, together with 
the E Pluribus, has started up with a force of 
10 men under the management of Theodore 
Dick. Shipments are made to Durango smelters. 


Hamlet.—S. Dresbeck et al. have started work 
on this property under lease and bond. 

Hercules Consolidated Mining Company.—Two 
powerful Leffel wheels have been received for 
this company’s mill and will be installed at once. 


Idaho Group.—O. C. Hanson has placed a force 
of miners on this group and will do consider- 
able work this summer. Tunnel No. 3 will be 
extended to intersect the Idaho vein. 

Kendrick-Gelder Smelting Company.—Exca- 
vating for several new buildings and grading 
for the large flume is completed. At the com- 
pany’s mine, the Henrietta, Nos. 2 and 3 levels 
are being connected by a 150-ft. shaft. The 
vein is 2% ft. wide and 15 miners are on de- 
velopment work. 


Sunnyside No. 2.—New machinery ordered 
some time ago is arriving for the Sunnyside 
Mill No. 2, which will be running by July Ist. 

Sylvanite.—Shipments have commenced from 
this property and will continue regularly. Re- 
turns from a carload shipped June 15th give 19.2 
oz. gold and 34 oz. silver. 

Tiger Tramway.—This tram is completed from 
the Tiger Mine to the railroad and shipments 
are made over it. 

Toltee Group.—J. H. Martin, part owner in 
these claims, arrived from Denver recently and 
awarded contracts for developing the properties. 


Washington.—A 10-H.P. engine and boiler 
have been taken up to this mine near Sunnyside. 
The shaft is down 100 ft. and the influx of water 
has greatly increased, necessitating the installa- 
tion of pumping machinery in the near future. 


San Miguel County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Alta.—This mine, at the head of Gold King 
Basin, near Telluride, gives excellent promise 
and will be worked more extensively than ever 
before. Development systematically prosecuted 
for 2 years has put the mine in shape for a 
continuous output. Two tunnels have been run 
on the vein, the lower one 1,200 ft. and the other 
almost as far. There is a perpendicular depth 
of 1,500 ft. between the breast of the lower and 
the surface, giving plenty of breasts. The tun- 
nels were recently connected by an upraise of 
225 ft., giving splendid ventilation. The vein car- 
ries from 4 to 6 ft. of ore, a large streak of which 
is high grade enough to permit shipment to 
smelters crude; the rest is milling ore. The ore 
runs in silver, lead, gold and copper, but the 
two former predominate, the high grade run- 
ning from 40 to 60% lead, which makes it desir- 
able for smelting. The returns from the milling 
ore by the Gold King mill have been satisfac- 
tory and the owners may build a concentrating 
mill. N. T. Mansfield, of Telluride, one of the 
owners, is manager. 


Summit County. 


Excelsior Mines Company.—The new mill at 
Frisco is in operation. The mines are developed 
by 3 tunnels, tunnel No. 1 being in 700 ft., No. 
2 400 ft. and No. 3 250 ft. Tunnels Nos. 2 and 3 
are connected with the mill by a surface gravity 
tramway, over which the ore is taken to the 
grizzly on the upper floor of the mill. The fine 
ore which passes through the bars of the grizzly 
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goes to the large ore bin, while the coarse ore 
is fed to a 10 by 15 crusher, made by the Denver 
Engineering Company. From the crusher the 
ore goes to the main ore bin, and from there 
is automatically fed to a pair of 14 by 27 crush- 
ing-rolls. The resulting pulp is elevated and 
passes through 4 sizing screens. The “return” 
or over-size material passes through another 
set of 14 by 27 rolls and is recrushed. The sized 
material is automatically fed to the Cammett 
concentrating tables. The middlings from these 
tables are put through another set of rolls and 
are crushed fine. This fine pulp is then elevated 
by means of a sand-pump and is fed to 3 Cam- 
mett tables, where the remaining ore in the 
pulp is extracted. The capacity of the mill is 
60 tons of crude ore per day, though it can 
handle 15 or 20 tons more. The electricity with 
which the entire plant is lighted and operated 
is produced from a water-wheel placed 2,300 ft. 
from the mill, the water being taken from the 
north branch of the Ten-Mile Creek. The mill 
was planned by the Denver Engineering Works 
and built by D. M. Nichols. 


Teller County—Cripple Creek. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


On account of the Fourth of July this week 
most of the mines discontinued work for one, 
two, and some for three days, thus giving their 
employees a chance to celebrate the national 
holiday. 


Elkton Consolidated Gold Mining Company.— 
This property is reported to be in excellent 
shape. The shaft has reached the depth of 800 
ft. and a station is being cut at this depth for 
a large pump. It is understood that when this 
is done drifts will be run to the vein on the 7th 
and 8th levels. The 6th level has been run on 
the vein revealing an almost continuous ore 
body for that length. Foundations are being 
laid for a new plant of machinery which is 
soon to be put in. The Raven and the Tor- 
nado properties have recently been consolidated 
with this property. 

Good Will Tunnel.—This tunnel is being driven 
into Gold Hill at a rapid rate. During June it 
was advanced 410 ft. At the beginning of July 
this tunnel had reached a length of 2,500 ft. 
It is being pushed at present by English capital, 
Mr. William Weston of Colorado Springs being 
in charge of the proposition. The tunnel is 8 
by 9 ft. in section. 

Mary McKinney Mining Company.—The an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders of this com- 
pany was held recently and the following direc- 
tors elected for the ensuing year: F. F. Cas- 
tello, C. N. Williams, P. J. Ryan, N. S. Nichols 
and A. C. Van Cott. The reports of the officers 
showed the mine to be in splendid shape both 
physically and financially. The heavy flow of 
water which has been bothering of late has 
been gotten under control. This property is 
one of the good propositions of the camp. At 
the directors’ meeting Mr. Castello was chosen 
president, Mr. Nichols vice-president and Mr. 
Van Cott secretary and treasurer. At this 
meeting the quarterly dividend of $30,000 was 
also declared. When this is paid it will make 
a total of $150,000 that has been distributed 
among the stockholders. This company’s ground 
adjoins that of the Anaconda company. 


National Mining Town and Land Company.— 
It is understood that the control of this com- 
pany has changed hands, it now being in the 
hands of W. A. Otis & Company of Colorado 
Springs. The new directors of the company are 
W. A. Otis, W. P. Sargeant, H. L. West, Ray- 
mond Sargeant and P. B. Stewart. The property 
of the company is situated a short distance south 
— town of Cripple Creek on a spur of Gold 

ill. 


Portland Gold Mining Company.—This com- 
pany has just declared its first quarterly divi- 
dend, having changed from monthly to quar- 
terly. The rate of the dividend is the same as 
formerly, 2% per month or 6% quarterly, making 
$180,000 to be distributed among its stockholders. 
When this is paid the total distribution of this 
company will amount to $3,127,080, which is a 
little more than the entire capitalization of the 
company. This company shipped about 6,000 
tons of ore during the month of June, which 
was indeed a good showing. It is reported on 
good authority that a large vein of good ore has 
just been opened up on one of the lower levels 
of the mine. Mr. James F. Burns of Colorado 
Springs is president and general manager of 
the company. 

Union Gold Mining Company.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of this company 
was held this week and the following directors 
elected for the ensuing year: J. A. Sill, C. W. 
Kurie, W. A. Baldwin, W. A. Ramsay, C. H. 
Morse and Harold Starkweather. Mr. Sill was 
later chosen president, Mr. Ramsay vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Baldwin secretary and treasurer and 
Mr. Morse assistant secretary and treasurer. 
It was generally thought that the election of di- 
rectors for the coming year would develop the 
fact that most of the stock of the company was 
owned by Mr. John Dern of Salt Lake, but such 
does not seem to have been the fact. 
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IDAHO. 
Owyhee County. 


De Lamar Mining Company.—The monthly 
report of Manager D. B. Huntley states that in 
May 4,123 tons of ore were treated and 4,435 tons 
of tailings. In addition 231% tons of rebellious 
ore were put through the old amalgamating 
pans. The ore charged in the vats assayed 
$10.49 gold and $1.10 silver, the tailings $1.98 gold 
and 49c. silver. The rebellious ore averaged $15.05 
gold, $11.08 silver; the tailings, $6.33 gold and 
$4.03 silver. The 4,485 tons of tailings averaged 
$4.70 gold, $1.27 silver before leaching and 95c. 
gold, 59c. silver after leaching. The total es- 
timated income for the month is $65,027. The 
operating expenses of the tailings plant were $6,- 
545, and the total expenses $39,305, leaving an 
estimated profit of $25,721. 


INDIANA. 


A dispatch from Indianapolis says that in the 
case of the Manufacturers’ Gas and Oil Com- 
pany against the Indiana Natural Gas and Oil 
Company, the Supreme Court has construed re- 
cent acts of the Legislature respecting the 
pumping of gas from wells. The Court first de- 
clares that it is a well-settled principle that 
the State has a right to protect navigable rivers 
from injury, misuse, or destruction, and in the 
case of natural gas these are reasons why the 
owners of the land should exercise the right 
to protect it from destruction. 

In the case before the court it was charged 
that the defendant was using pumping machin- 
ery in its wells and was thereby increasing the 
flow of gas to the detriment of other owners 
of wells, because drawing to a greater extent 
upon the reservoir in which the gas is depos- 
ited. The court holds that such acts are de- 
structive of the gas made and therefore illegal. 


MINNESOTA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


In view of the reports that the output of the 
Lake Superior district would fall to 16,000,0000 
tons this year the following estimates are given 
by the best posted men in the trade, for the 
Mesabi Range: Carnegie mines, 1,250,000 tons; 
Rockefeller mines, including Adams, Hibbing 
group, Ohio and Duluth mines, 2,000,000 tons; 
Biwabik, 800,000 tons; Republic group, 300,000 
tons; Kimberley mines, 150,000 tons; total, 4,- 
500,000 tons. All these are shippers over the 
Rockefeller road to docks at Duluth. Mahoning 
mine, 1,000,000 tons; American Mining Company’s 
group, 300,000 tons; Corrigan, McKinney & Co.’s 
mines, 450,000 tons; Penobscot Mine, 150,000 tons; 
total, 1,900,000 tons; all these being shippers over 
the Eastern Minnesota to docks at Superior, 
Wis. Fayal, Genoa, Elba and Auburn mines of 
Minnesota Iron Company, 2,250,000 tons; Colonial, 
Roberts, ete., 200,000 tons; total, 2,450,000 tons. 
All these will ship over the Duluth & Iron Range 
road to docks at Two Harbors. The combined 
total of both Minnesota ranges, under these 
estimates is 10,650,000 gross tons. The output 
from the Vermillion Range for the season is 
probably to be about as follows: Chandler Iron 
Company, 650,000 tons; Oliver Iron Mining Com- 
pany, from Pioneer, Savoy, Zenith and Sibley 
mines, 800,000 tons; Minnesota Iron Company, 
450,000 tons. Total 1,900,000 tons. All this ore— 
and more—is sold and under vessel contract for 
delivery, and there are no outward indications 
that all of it will not be delivered. It is scarcely 
possible that the old ranges, whose ore is more 
in demand than that of Mesabi, will ship only a 
little over 5,000,000 tons. Many of the old range 
mines are known to have contracts that will 
exceed this amount. Cleveland Cliffs, for in- 
stance, 12,500,000 tons; Chopin, 10,000,000; Carne- 
gie, 1,900,000. There have been shipped to this 
date about half of the 16,000,000 tons that some 
ore men consider the probable total movement, 
and there are almost five full months yet. 


In June, Duluth, Two Harbors and Superior 
shipped a gross total of 1,616,419 tons, making 
3,220,592 tons for the year up to July ist. This 
is within 200,000 tons of the total to August 
ist last year, and 450,000 tons more than to July 
1st, 1898. The entire Lake country to July Ist, 
1900, is 1,600,000 tons ahead of the same date last 
year. In June this year the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern road shipped a daily average, not 
including Sundays, of 27,300 tons. 

The ships of the Bessemer Steamship Com- 
pany are still laid up at various ports of the 
lake, chiefly at Duluth, and there does not seem 
to be any crying need of their services. The 
wild rate on ore is still 25c. under the contract 
rate and any increase of offerings of tonnage 
would send it down rapidly. Should lower 
lake receiving docks become clogged with ore, 
as is feared, the rate would probably go off. 

Iron—Mesabi Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The Republic Iron and Steel Company’s group 
was idle last week because of bad ventilation, 
etc. The Victoria shaft was closed for the sea- 
son, enough having been mined there. The as- 
sociated Union 4-compartment shaft is being 
sunk very fast. The company has found a 
large body of ore in leases on section 3, T. 58, 
R. 18, which is now believed to be an extension 
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of the Mountain Iron Mine. It will drill at 
once on some leases in section il, T. 58, R. 19, 
that also belong to the State. 


Contracts have been filed giving the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern road the exclusive haul of 
ore from the Spruce and Cloquet mines at 
Eveleth, the Union at Virginia and the 160 
acres of Kimberley lands in sections 3 and 9, 
close to Virginia. The contract covers about 
7,000,000 tons at Spruce, 4,500,000 in Union, about 
the same, or more, in Cloquet and an unknown 
quantity in the Kimberley lands. The consider- 
ation is a loan of $300,000 to the Union at 5% 
for 3 years, well secured, and would seem to 
be an important deal for the road. The rate is 
80c. a ton, or any less rate that may hereafter 
become the open charge on ore to Lake Superior 
ports. 


Lake Superior Consolidated.—This company’s 
Ohio Mine is not shipping now, the steam 
shovel having been taken for work on the road. 
Shipments will be resumed shortly. A steam 
shovel is starting in stripping for this mine, on 
the Gulbranson contract, which has 120,000 yards 
yet to remove. An immense ore area is being 
uncovered by this work. 


Oliver.—This company’s Oliver Mine is now 
shipping from one shovel, another being used in 
the stripping area. Some drillwork lately car- 
ried on here showed a very great depth of ore 
in the old mine. 


Stevenson.—This mine has commenced ship- 
ments this week, a track to the main line of 
the Eastern Minnesota road having been com- 
pleted. The mine will be a very large one and 
will probably ship nearly 100,000 tons this year. 
It is under a low royalty and a favorable mini- 
mum and is operated by Corrigan, McKinney 
& Company of Cleveland. It is on land owned 
by the Eastern Minnesota interests, bought 
from Wright & Davis, Saginaw lumbermen. It 
is located some 5 miles west from Hibbing, and 
is therefore the most westerly mine operated 
on the range. 


Union Ore Company.—The large shaft adjoin- 
ing the Franklin ground is well down and will 
be hoisting some ore very soon. Tracks will be 
built into this property by the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern very soon. The Duluth & Iron 
Range road is now completing a track just east 
of this tract, to reach the new Fay Mine, whose 
name is to be changed. 

Iron—Vermillion Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


A mining lease has been taken by F. Hicks, 
trustee, from H. Nordstrom, of Tower, by which 
for $1,000 paid down, the former gets a lease on 
140 acres in sections 1 and 2, T. 61, R. 15, at a 
royalty of 15c. a ton and an output of 35,000 
tons. The Minnesota Iron Company is probable 
lessee. 


Pioneer Mine.—By an explosion in the new 
shaft here several men were killed or injured. 
This work had previously proceeded with re- 
markable freedom from accident. The shaft is 
going down very rapidly. The mine is shipping 
ore at the rate of about 450,000 tons a season. 


MISSOURI. 
Jasper County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Joplin Ore Market.—The conditions in the ore 
market are similar to those existing last year 
at this time, when zinc ore was steadily declin- 
ing and ore buyers were restricting their pur- 
chases to actual necessities. On account of the 
large number of mills shut down, the produc- 
tion is fully 2,500 tons per week below the nor- 
mal capacity and even with this small output a 
surplus is slowly accumulating which is now es- 
timated to be about 4,000 tons. The metal men 
appear to have an understanding among them- 
selves to restrict the output of spelter and sev- 
eral of the big concerns are out of the market 
alternate weeks. The Empire Zinc Company 
shut down indefinitely a few weeks ago, and last 
week the OCherokee-Lanyon Zinc Company 
bought no ore, whereas the Matthiessen-Hegeler 
Zinc Company, which had been out of the mar- 
ket for some time is buying again and the Lan- 
yon Zinc Company is an unusually heavy pur- 
chaser. 

Following is the turn-in by camps of the Jop- 
lin district for the week ending July 7th, 1900: 


Zinc, lbs. Lead,lbs. Value. 
OR oi cvcccucccevucsas 2,224,550 393,000 »734 
Galena-Empire......... 1,534,000 94,840 20,546 
eee 6,780 179,410 14,288 
if SG Serre 534,730 32,220 6,623 
CE... cccaes 213,060 11,160 2,722 
Belleville __...... mad 211,650 5,960 3,037 
Central City..... ...... 198,360 5,400 2,504 
Duenweg.......- err 427,810 13,500 4,626 
CO PEOG onde cc00s cscs 181,210 22.650 2,333 
rar 945, 28,770 9,977 
South Jackson......... 117,750 9,260 1,625 
Cave Springs ibe 74,730 10,170 1,131 
BO GxGVG.ccrcsccs cose ee cneies 1,107 
Springfield........... : 89,240 nanan 1,071 
Carl Junction... ...... Ce sss 828 
Granby-Newton county 118,24€ 15,060 1,400 





ot 
& 


District total.... 7,908,420 821,400 $108, 
Total 26 weeks... 256,830,800 29,894,150 $4,472,675 


Zine prices generally remained unchanged last 
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week and $25 per ton was the top with the ex- 
ception of a choice lot of ore from the mines of 
the Independence Mining Company east of Jop- 
lin, which brought $26 per ton at the bin. Lead 
was $1 per 1,000 lbs. lower and sold all the week 
at $23 per 1,000 lbs. During the corresponding 
week last year top grade zinc ore sold at $43 
per ton and lead at $26 per 1,000 lbs. The out- 
put was less by 265,770 lbs. of zinc and 409,550 
Ibs. of lead, but the value was greater by $47,- 
279. For the first 27 weeks of last year the lead 
sales were less than this year by 5,578,010 lbs., 
but the zine sales were greater by 18,758,740 
ibs. and the value was greater by $1,460,471. As 
compared with the preceding week, the zinc 
sales were greater by 62,730 Ibs., but the lead 
sales were less by 169,580 lbs., and the value was 
less by $5,730. 

Cc. S. & M. A. Miller, representing the Bing- 
hamton Mining Company, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
have purchased the McCarty 20-acre tract on 
Turkey Creek which is under lease to Bailey & 
Stickney and which is one of the best produc- 
ing pieces of property in the Joplin district. 
They also purchased the lease on which a fine 
new mill is about completed. The price paid was 
$20,000. The company will purchase other desir- 
able property and will increase the holdings 
in the district as fast as they can find property 
to suit them. 

The Sheldon Mine on the Kohinoor lease of 
the Continental Zinc Company’s ground west of 
Joplin has been sold by the owners, Frank P. 
Anderson, of Joplin, and S. A. Wight, of Nevada, 
Mo., to Boston parties for $30,000. The Sheldon 
is one of the greatest producers of the Con- 
tinental Company’s ground and is a compara- 
tively new property with a large body of ore de- 
veloped. Some important improvements will be 
made by the new owners at once. 

MONTANA. 
Broadwater County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The outlook for this Winston District is much 
brighter than for several years past. Shipments 
of ore are being made from the Cannon property 
at the head of Kimber Gulch, and the mines of 
Iron Age Gulch are producing about the usual 
amount of ore. 

Champion.—This property is to resume opera- 
tions with a very good showing for a producer of 
valuable ores. It has been worked in the past 
and is equipped with a good plant. 

East Pacific.—This is the banner mine of the 
camp, and since resumption of work after the 
shut-down on account of strike of the men last 
winter, is showing up well. The shipments to 
the East Helena Smelter amount to about 300 
tons monthly at present, with the prospect of 
greatly increasing this output as new ground 
is opened up in driving tunnel No. 4. The face 
of No. 4 is now about 1,000 ft. from the surface. 
From tunnel No. 3 a shipment of 20 tons was 
made on July 3d, which assays over $1,000 to the 
ton. 

Irish Syndicate.—The owner of this property 
announces that he will put on a diamond drill in 
the near future and prospect the lead to a depth 
of 500 ft. 


The Granite Beit.—West of Winston, about 4 
miles, is a camp that has attracted little atten- 
tion from mining men, although a good quality 
of ore has been shopped from there to the smel- 
ters. It lies at the base of the mountains, in the 
Beaver Creek Basin, and water is encountered at 
the depth of 20 to 30 ft. The leads are large, 
showing a big outcrop, but are mostly too low 
grade to bear smelter treatment. It is now pro- 
posed to erect a concentrator to treat these ores, 
which are sulphides carrying 2 to 3% copper and 
$12 to $15 in gold. If this proposition is carried 
out the granite belt will add greatly to the out- 
put of this camp. 


Carbon County. 


Preparations are being made to work the 
placer mines of Clark’s Fork on a more exten- 
sive plan than ever before. For a number of 
years development work has been done on these 
placers for 15 miles along the river every season 
with common sluice boxes, and from $5,000 to 
$15,000 a season has been taken out by various 
parties, who work only a few weeks each year. 
This spring the river bed and banks have had a 
thorough prospecting by experienced placer min- 
ers, among them being J. M. Garrison of Vir- 
ginia City, J. M. Siegfried, who lately returned 
from the Klondike, and Louis P. Sichler of 
Clark’s Fork. These gentlemen are negotiating 
with a company to put in a dredge outfit. They 
have control of about 10 miles of the river, all 
of which prospects well. 

Jefferson County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

New Elkhorn Mining Company.—The following 
circular to the stockholders from the London 
office is dated June 29th: ‘“‘The whole of the 
company’s property, plant and all assets in the 
State of Montana have been disposed of by 
private treaty on terms which the directors con- 
sider satisfactory. The directors have arranged 
with Mr. W. S. Kelley, the general manager, 
who has so ably conducted the company’s busi- 
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ness in Montana, to proceed to Leadville, Colo., 
and exhaustively examine the conditions pre- 
vailing at the company’s properties in that camp, 
with a view to advising the board whether in 
his opinion the company is justified in expend- 
ing further sums in development, and if so what 
amount is necessary to thoroughly demonstrate 
the value of the properties. Pending receipt of 
Mr. Kelley’s report, the board has considered 
it desirable to postpone convening the annual 
meeting of shareholders.” 

Our local correspondent reports that the prop- 
erty, including the Elkhorn Mine, mill and wa- 
ter rights, was sold for $9,000 to the Longmaids, 
who are well known and successful mine oper- 
ators. 


Carbonate Chief.—A contract for sinking a new 
shaft is being advertised for by John Stienburn- 
er, of Helena. This property is the east exten- 
sion of the Fleming property in Warm Springs 
district. 

Lewis & Clarke County. 


Reports are current that rich placer ground 
has been opened near Helena. Christopher Mil- 
ler and his son, who operate a claim in Con- 
federate Gulch, have made a shipment of very 
rich ore. The narrow seams from which this 
ore is taken are claimed to be continous for 
several hundred feet. 

Meagher County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Copperopolis.—The properties which Reynolds 
and McDowell, of Butte, have had under bond 
for the past year and a half have been deeded 
to those gentlemen. Mr. McDowell arrived this 
week from Butte to cash the bonds. The amount 
is said to be $125,000 for the group. A recent 
shipment of 10 cars to Butte sampled 40% cop- 
per. 

Copper Duke.—The shaft on this Copperopolis 
property is down 75 ft.; it is said to have 8 ft. 
of copper glance in the bottom. 


NEW YORK. 
Herkimer County. 

Preparations are being made to open an iron 
mine near Salisbury Center. Some years ago 
desultory work was done on these iron ore de- 
posits. 

OKLAHOMA. 
Canadian County. 

Apache Mining Company.—This company has 
been organized with the principal business at El 
Reno. The capital stock is $25,000. The com- 
pany is organized to mine for gold and other 
minerals in the Wichita Mountains. The stock- 
holders are Frank M. Gault of Oklahoma City, 
W. F. Evans of Topeka, Kan., W. T. Beeks, A. 
C. Springs, H. K. Ricker of El Reno. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Anthracite Coal. 

Columbia.—A cave-in occurred at this old col- 
liery at Duryea, but no serious damage was 
done. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Custer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Black Hills Porcelain Clay and Marble Com- 
pany.—This company is putting one more men 
at the marble ledge and work has commenced 
on the kaolin vein. The lithographic stone will 
be prospected as soon as 2 diamond drills ar- 
rive. B. R. Noble, president of the company, 
will arrive from Yale, Mich., next week. 

Copper Butte Company.—This company, which 
was nearly ready to commence development 
work on a property northwest of Custer when 
M. H. Day died, has been reorganized. The 
new officers are: President, W. H. Buffum, New 
York City; vice-president, Gerald Pierce, Chi- 
cago; secretary, W. A. Nelson, Custer; treas- 
urer, Wm. D. Lowry, Minneapolis. The company 
will sink a deep shaft on the property. The 
ore lead is about 4 ft. thick. 

Lawrence County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Clover Leaf Mining Company.—The annual 
election of officers has been heldin Deadwood. The 
officers are: President, Pierre Wietaux, Wietaux, 
Mont.: vice-president, Frank W. Smith, Wie- 
taux; second vice-president and treasurer, F. W. 
Russell, Deadwood; secretary, R. N. Ogden, 
Deadwood; director, G. G. Ware, Deadwood. 
The company has purchased the old Uncle Sam 
mine, on Elk Creek, 12 miles south of this city. 
A drift is now being run toward the vein. The 
old stamp mill has been repaired ready for 
work. 

Hildebrand Mill.—This plant, owned by Cook 
& Parker of Deadwood, is running steadily on 
ore from the Onuga Mine at Terraville. The ore 
is stamped and then put through the cyanide 
tanks. An extraction of 95% is said to be ob- 
tained. 

Omaha Mining Company.—This company is 
selling stock to operate a placer deposit and a 
bank of Momestake concentrates, above White- 
wood Falls, 7 miles below Deadwood. S. A. 
Flower, of Deadwood, is president. 
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Portland Company.—A contract has been made 
by this company for furnishing 2,000 tons of 
ore to the American Milling and Smelting Com- 
pany of Kansas City. The ore is to be delivered 
within 60 days. The mine is also shipping ore 
to the Deadwood smelter and cyanide plant. 


Reddy Mine.—The first shipment of ore from 
this mine in the North Lead District has been 
made to the Deadwood smelter. The mine is 
owned by B. E. Salmon & Son, of Lead, and 
“A is now leased to William Chubbs of that 
place. 


Ruby Gulch.—Samuel Moll, a miner in Ruby 
Gulch, east of this city, has found a nugget of 
gold valued at $27.50. Two other nuggets have 
been found in the same gulch, valued at about 
$32 each. Placer mining is being carried on 
with good results in this district. 

Titanic Mining Company.—This company has 
purchased the old machinery used by the De- 
troit & Deadwood Company at the hoisting plant 
in Two Bit. The Titantic Company will com- 
mence soon to sink a shaft on the Carbonate 
property. The directors have authorized the 
sale of 100,000 additional shares of stock. 


Two Johns.—C. A. Hallam, of Chicago, one 
of the principal stockholders in this mine, lo- 
cated at the head of Squaw Creek, has been out 
to the ground and the mine is being thoroughly 
sampled. 

University Gold Mining and Milling Company. 
—This company has been organized with a capi- 
talization of 1,250,000 shares, par value $1 per 
share, to develop 70 acres 4 miles west of Dead- 
wood. About $5,000 in development work has 
been done. F. W. Medberg, of Vermillion, S. D.; 
O. U. Pryce and David Ellis, of Deadwood, are 
the incorporators. 


Pennington County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Big Hit Mining Company.—The concentrating 
plant at the Bismarck Mine, west of Keystone, 
has been fitted with stamps and is nearly ready 
for a trial run. An air drill has been set up 
in the mine and ore is being broken. 

Cochran Mill.—James Cochran, the owner of 
the Huntington mill located 3 miles west of 
Rochford, is running 30 tons of ore daily. The 
old Grady stamp mill is also running in the 
Hornblende Camp. 


Stand-by Mine.—The mine and mill will soon 
be in operation. A tunnel is being run through 
the mountain 1,400 ft., to tap the ore vein on 
the other side of the mountain. 


UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Site for New Smelter.—As yet nothing definite 
is given out where the new smeltery of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company will be 
located, but the impression appears to be more 
and more firmly founded that it will be in the 
neighborhod of the Germania plant near Mur- 
ray. The people of Sandy, it is said. at the out- 
start made the best offers, but the Murrayites 
bestirred themselves and will capture the prize; 
such, at least, is the semi-official report now 
given out. 

Tron County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ophir.—A gasoline hoist and a 3-drill com- 
pressor are being added to the equipment. The 
shaft is to be pushed to 600 ft. with as little 
loss of time as possible. 

Juab County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Eureka Hill.—A cheery sound is the familiar 
roar of the machinery of the mill—45 stamps be- 
ing in commission, which will shortly be in- 
creased to 60. 

Mammoth.—A Bleichert wire tram, to connect 
the mine and mill, is determined upon. Length 
of tram will be 4,800 ft. and difference in eleva- 
tion 350 ft. Each bucket will hold 800 lbs. and 
the capacity of the tram will be 250 tons daily. 
Cost of transporting ore will be 6c. per ton, as 
against 30c., by the New East Tintic Railway. 
The tram complete will cost $15,000 and will be 
in commission in September. 

South Swansea.—The new shaft house and its 
equipment is one of the best in the district. By 
July 6th the new main shaft will reach the 
550-level and from that point connection will 
be made to the old workings. 

Washington County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


St. George.—June will prove one of the best 
months since the present company took hold 
of the Dixie Mine. The smelter will turn out 
3 car-loads of copper pigs, besides the high- 
grade ore shipped from the mine. The St. George 
is paying dividends with quite even regularity. 

VIRGINIA. 
Buckingham County. 


Philadelphia parties who have been operating 
in the county for some time, near the Cumber- 
land County line, have found tale. They are 
now at work opening up the vein. 
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ASIA. 
Straits Settlements. 


Pahang Corporation.—For May this company 
reports that the Jeram Lumpong Mill, of 40 
stamps and the Jeram Batong Mill of 20 stamps 
were in operation, the former for 29 days and 
the latter 30 days. The total rock crushed was 
3,350 tons, an average of 1.9 tons per stamp per 
day of 24 hours. The product was 48 tons of 
black tin, showing an average yield of 1.43% 
for the month. 

AUSTRALASIA. 
New South Wales. 


Broken Hill Proprietary Company.—This com- 
pany reports for the four weeks ending June 
20th that the output of the refining works was 
922 oz. fine gold, 426,701 oz. fine silver, 2,839 tons 
lead, 46 tons hard (antimonial) lead and copper 
matte estimated to contain 5,927 oz. silver. This 
makes the total silver 432,628 oz. fine. 


CANADA. 
British Columbia—West Kootenay District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Ore Shipments.—The total output of ore from 


Rossland mines for the six months and five days 
ending July 5th amounted to 75,000 tons. 


Centre Star.—The new hoisting machinery has 
had its trial run. Everything worked satisfac- 
torily. 

Ontario—Sudbury District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


A New Process.—For 10 years different parties 
have claimed to have discovered improved proc- 
essess for making nickel-copper ores into matte. 
but none of these has hitherto proved to work as 
successfully on a practical scale as the old proc- 
ess. John D. McDonald, a local mining man, 
claims to have worked out a plan for combining 
roasting and smelting in one process by which 
the raw ore is calcined and made into matte in 
8 to 12 hours and with less than half the 'fuel 
now required. He is erecting a 50-ton plant for 
this process at one of the Worthington mines. 


Lake Superior Power Company.—This com- 
pany is getting out more or less ore to ship to 
Sault Ste. Marie as soon as the new railway is 
built to the company’s nickel mine in the town- 
ship of Creighton. 

Yukon Territory. 


A recent report from United States Consul J. 
C. McCook at Dawson says that a conservative 
estimate as to the output of gold this season 
places the figure at $18,000,000, distributed as fol- 
lows: Eldorado, $3,746,200; French Gulch, $48,- 
000; Ore Grande Gulch, $21,000; Bonanza, above 
dis, $1,231,900; below dis, $1,984,590; Cheechaco 
Hill, $712,300; Adams Hill, $195,400; American 
yulch, $225,000; Fox Gulch and Oro Fino, $702,000; 
King Solomon’s Hill, $749,100; Dominion, above 
lower, $277,500; below lower, $480,460; Sulphur, 
above, $862,220; Gold Run, $1,037,050; Hunker 
Benches, $180,000; Gold Bottom, $39,200; all other 
creeks, $500,000; Gay Gulch, $106,800; French Hill, 
$24,900; Eldorado Hillsides, $32,700; Bonanza Hill, 
$52,600; Gold Hill, $1,002,000; Adams Creek, $92,200; 
Magnet Gulch, $477,000; Monte Cristo, $173,500; 
Dominion, above, $158,000; below, $1,220,950; Hill- 
sides, $192,250; Tribs, $22,850; Sulphur, below, 
594,500; Hunker, above, $423,100; below, $788,000; 
Quartz Creek, $200,000. These mines employed 
5,280 men, at an average wage of $1 per hour. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Brazil. 


Ouro Preto Mining Company.—For the month 
of May this company reports 5,384 tons of ore 
crushed, the product being 2,054 oz. gold, an 
average return of 0.38 oz. to the ton. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





' New York. 
Anthracite. 


There is some reason for calling the market 
dull according to dealers, though the movement 
of coal is good and the quantity taken by con- 
sumers is fully up to, or rather above, that 
usual at this season. This is especially the case 
with the steam sizes. Otherwise the trade con- 
dition does not differ from the average in July. 

A statement which seems pretty well sup- 
ported, though officers of the companies refuse 
to affirm or deny its correctness, puts the pro- 
duction of anthracite in June at 4,608,000 tons, 
and for the first half of the year at 22,474,573 
tons; which is 1,773,495 tons more than last year. 
The market seems to have absorbed this excess 
fairly well, for we do not hear of excessive 
stocks anywhere, and the talk of restricting July 
production has not resulted in any definite ac- 
tion. Some of the companies, however, are 
shortening time in the collieries. 

The movement of coal to the West continues 
good and Chicago reports show that coal is be- 
ing bought more freely, under the expectation 
that the higher prices will be enforced before 
long. 

Coal in the East continues to be sold at about 


July 13. 


the same rates as last month, and the increase 
of 25c. is still considered only as a notice of 
what will be asked for the fall trade. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey is having 
trouble with its trainmen, and there is some 
talk of a strike. Matters do not seem yet to 
have gone beyond the point where an amicable 
settlement is possible. 

Bituminous. 


The demand for coal in the Atlantic seaboard 
bituminous trade shows signs of improvement. 
There is more disposition to buy on the part of 
consumers, this tendency being most marked 
where the better grades of coal are concerned. 
As a result of this incrgased demand for the 
standard coals there is a better market for the 
poorer grades. 

The George’s Creek strike is still on, with few 
signs of an immediate settlement. Many of the 
more skillful miners have left the region and 
the companies show no signs of changing their 
attitude toward those who remain. 

Transportation from mines to tidewater is very 
poor. There are frequent complaints that the 
railroads are not getting coal forward fast 
enough, and it is no unusual thing for vessels 
to wait 2 or even 3 weeks at the shipping ports 
before getting cargoes. 

There is little change in the coastwise vessel 
market when vessels are in fair supply with de- 
mand steady. Current ocean freights from Phil- 
adelphia we quote as follows: Providence, New 
Bedford and the Sound, 65@70c.; Boston, Salem 
and Portsmouth, 75@80c.; Wareham, 85@90c.; 
Lynn, 90c.; Newburyport, 90@95c.; Portsmouth 
and Bath, 80c.; Dover, $1.15@1.25 and towages; 
Gardner, 80@85c. and towages. 

Prices for the better grades are practically un- 
changed. The poorer grades are selling down 
to $2.25 f.0. b. New York Harbor ports. 


Notes of the Week. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company reports 
the coal tonnage originating on its line east of 
Pittsburg and Erie during the six months end- 
ing June 30th as follows, in tons of 2,000 lbs.: 


1899. 1900. 
APARVOCIS COB) iciciccscssccccsins 1,924,581 2,040,822 
ERUURIMOUS COB! cc cssiesasscccecnss 7,955,241 9,725,865 
MORN apecnes wes asduecieccuss esaccens 3,649,766 4,380,535 
EINE a Pe towiceandeauieetseeaedaaus 13,529,588 16,147,222 


The increase in anthracite was 116,241 tons, or 
6.1%; in bituminous coal, 1,770,624 tons, or 22.3%; 
in coke 730,769 tons, or 20.0%; making the total 
increase 2,617,634 tons, or 19.3%, over last year. 





Birmingham, Al», July 9. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Work is now resuming in the mine and the 
trade will be exceedingly heavy right through 
the year. The general contract, the local con- 
tracts and other agreements are being signed 
up and this week the operations throughout the 
State in the various collieries resumed. The 
trouble was finally closed by agreements to con- 
tinue the old scale. 

During the past week Mr. Elmer Wood, of the 
firm of D. B. Wood & Sons, of New Orleans, 
who deal in coal extensively, and who have al- 
ready several big orders placed in this district, 
was in the city and stated that there would be 
need for all the coal that could be handled down 
the Mississippi barge line this coming fall and 
winter. 

The State Mine Inspector states that for the 
first half of the year the production in the 
coal mines in Alabama has been larger than ever 
before. There seems to be little doubt, pro- 
vided no further disturbances occur, that the 
output for the year 1900 will run over 8,000,000 
tons and possibly on to the 10,000,000. The new 
mines, which were started on during the last 
4 months, are being pushed and preparations 
are being made to start others in the near fut- 
ure. The Tutweiler Coal and Iron Company will 
open a new mine near Blossburg. 

The coke industry is on the forward move 
also again. The Milner Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company has 70 of the 200 new coke ovens in 
blast, while the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron 
Company is putting in new ovens right along 
also. The Semet-Solvay By-product Company, 
which has more than 125 ovens in operation at 
Ensley, saving the by-product, will erect at an 
early date just 125 more and will add consider- 
able to their big plant at Ensley. 

Chicago. July 10. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Anthracite Coal.—The buying of anthracite 
coal has been on a somewhat larger scale than 
the previous week, retailers and others having 
bought in sufficient quantities to last them for 
some weeks ahead. The advance in’prices has 
necessarily been the main cause of the increased 
demand. The receipts of hard coal at Chicago 
for the month of June, both by lake and rail, 
were much smaller than last year. The circular 
prices of anthracite coal are now $5.25 for grate 
and $5.50 for egg, stove and chestnut. 


Bituminous Coal.—There has been a little more 
activity displayed, orders having come in many 
cases for quantities sufficient to last for three 
or four weeks to come. This is probably the be- 
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ginning of the long delayed buying on the part 
of manufacturers, railroads and others. The 
present enormous stock of coal in the city and 
the anxiety on the part of shippers to dispose of 
the same has made prices very reasonable and 
the consumers are taking advantage of the 
present situation. Quotations are: Brazil Block, 
Indiana, $2.75; Hocking Valley, $2.85; Du Quoin, 
$2.55; Pocahontas and New River, $3.75; Ray- 
mond, $3.25. 


Coke.—There is very little demand at present, 
orders being few and the quantity limited to a 
sufficiency for immediate consumption. 


Cleveland, 0. July 11. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The reports of the commerce which passed 
through the canals at Sault Ste. Marie from the 
opening of the season of navigation to July ist 
show that the shipment of bituminous coal to 
Lake Superior ports has amounted to 1,422,601 
tons, an increase of 726,374 tons over last year. 
This shows how far ahead the shippers are in 
the movement and that they are in better shape 
than they have been for years at so early a date 
in the season. They are counting on sending 
more coal up this year than they did last, but 
the increase will not be over 500,000 tons. The 
entire movement up the lakes this season will 
therefore be in the neighborhood of 5,500,000 tons. 
Coal is now coming to the lake ports in fair 
quantities and is being moved away about as 
rapidly as it comes. The tonnage for Lake 
Michigan is abundant. As to Lake Superior, the 
situation is different. Shippers and vessel own- 
ers are at loggerheads over the rate, the ship- 
pers occasionally getting boats at 40c. and claim- 
ing that to be the rate, while owners are equally 
emphatic in the announcement that 50c. is the 
rate, backing up their statement with charters 
at that figure. It is confidently believed that 
the shippers will win the day and reduce the 
rate. 

Pittsburg. July 11. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—The demand for coal exceeds the sup- 
ply at the railroad mines, while over 10,000,000 
bush. of coal are tied up in the river unable to 
get out owing to the low water. The rise this 
week did not amount to much, and but 50 flats, 
holding about 250,000 bush., were sent to Cin- 
cinnati. A number of the river mines were 
forced to suspend on account of a lack of empty 
coal boats and barges, but on Tuesday several 
towboats arrived with 284 barges and 109 coal 
boats. These crowded the harbor, but all are 
being sent up to the mines as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Some of the railroad mines are not being 
operated to their full capacity this week on ac- 
count of a searcity of cars. The diggers at the 
mines of the Manor Gas Coal Company, in the 
Irwin District, are on a strike, it being alleged 
that the company failed to pay the rate agreed 
to last April. The men threatened to close all 
the mines in the Irwin field unless the trouble 
is adjusted this week. 

Connellsville Coke.—There was an improve- 
ment in the coke trade last week, but this was 
merely due to the ordinary fluctuation in de- 
mand and cannot be taken as an upward ten- 
dency. Prices are firmer this week. Furnace 
coke is quoted at $2.50@$2.75 and foundry $2.75@ 
$3. The production was 183,515 tons, an increase 
of 10,261 tons over the previous week. Of the 
20,341 ovens in the region 16,483 are active and 
3,858 are idle, 150 ovens having been blown out 
during the week. The shipments aggregated 
9,666 cars, distributed as follows: To Pittsburg 
and river tipples, 2,912 cars; to points west of 
Pittsburg, 4,792 cars; to points east of Connells- 
ville, 1,962 cars. This is an increase of 483 cars 
compared with last week. 

Shanghai, China. May 30. 


(Special Report of Wheelock & Co.) 


Coal.—Japan is firmer, while Sydney Wollon- 
gong is weak, and no business doing in Welsh 
Cardiff. Imports during the past fortnight were 
15,620 tons. We quote per ton, as follows: Welsh 
Cardiff, 20.50 taels; Australian Wollongong, car- 
go, 30 taels; and other sorts, 6.50@7 taels; Chi- 
nese Kaiping, lump, 7.50@8.50 taels; dust, 5 taels, 
and mixed, 5.50@6 taels; Japan, all contracted 
for. 


Kerosene Oil.—Market very weak and dull. 
There seems little chance of improvement in the 
near future. Arrivals during the past fortnight 
were 235,800 cases Russian. Stocks are 601,500 
cases American Devoe’s; 801,800 cases Russian 
Batum, and 121,500 cases of Sumatra Langkat; 
total, 1,524,800 cases. We quote, per case, as 


follows: American Devoe’s, 2.06 taels; Rus- 
sian Batum, Anchor Chop, 1.92% taels; Star 
& Crescent and Ram Chops, 1.90 taels. Horse 


Chop, 1.88 taels, and bulk oil, 1.821%4 taels in 2 
tins, and 1.441%4 taels loose; Sumatra Langkat, 
1.82% taels in 2 tins, and 1.44% taels loose. 





SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 





New York, July 13. 


There is some contention over prices, and al- 
though Maine quarrymen claim they sell No. 1 
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roofing slate at $4@$7 per square, we under- 
stand from dealers that the quotations in our 
list are nearer the actual market value. This 
also applies to some of the other brands, and, 
in fact, Pennsylvania slate is selling at less than 
the schedule. Orders are small and limited, hence 
competition is keen, and all sorts of prices are 
obtained. Occasionally we hear of quarrymen 
who, finding collections slow and expenses press- 
ing, selling their stocks of roofing slate to deal- 
ers at a big discount. Sometimes, say dealers, 
such transactions prove advantageous, but at 
the present, owing to the slack demand, little 
profit accrues after transportation and demur- 
rage or storage fees have been paid. Then, 
again, slate that is exposed to the changing at- 
mosphere depreciates and consequently must 
sell at a discount. Hence dealers are exercis- 
ing better judgment in making such purchases 
than they did when there was a good export 
demand, which they often satisfied with this 
slate. 

Shipments of roofing slate from quarries are 
much less than last year, but the school slate 
business looks up better, and some of the other 
mill stock goods show an improvement. 

The shipments from Slatington and Walnut- 
port, Pa., for the six months ending June 30th 
are compiled by us as follows, comparison being 
made with the same time last year: 


1899, 1900. Changes. 
Roofing, squares....... 101,216 84,239 D. 16,977 
School slates, cases.... 7,001 8,442 I. 1,441 
Blackboards, crates... 6,815 5,573 D. 1,242 


June, as compared with the previous month, 
shows a decrease in shipments of 3,618 squares 
roofing slate, but increases of 1,886 cases school 
slates and 707 crates blackboards. 

We note an auction sale in New York this 
week of 20 shares Albion Slate Company, North- 
ampton County, Pa., at $60 for the lot. 

The list of prices per square for No. 1 slate 
standard brand f. o. b. at quarries in car-load 
lots, is given below: 
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A square of slate is 100 sq. ft. as laid on the roof. 





IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





NEw YorRK, July 13, 1900 
@ig Iron Production and Furnaces in Blast. 





' Week ending From | From 
Fuel used July 14, 1899.) July 13, 1900. Jan.,'99. Jan., 00. 








F’ces. | Tons,|F’ces., Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
An’ racite | | | 
& Coke.| 204 (258,500) 257 276,875 | 7,752,063, 7.967.548 
Charecal. 20 6,250, 22 5,950 162,540) 192,027 





Totals..| 224 |264,7501 279 | 282,825 7,914,603) 8,159,575 








The general fall of prices continues and buyers 
are still holding off so far as time contracts are 
concerned, and purchasing only for immediate 
needs. At the same time the situation is no 
worse; in fact it is becoming apparent that there 
is a great deal of business to be done, when peo- 
ple are convinced that prices will go no lower. 

The structural steel makers met in New York 
on Wednesday and decided to make no change 
in prices. The recent reduction has brought out 
a good many orders, and there seems to be 
no need of any further drop. The structural 
business is, in fact, in much better condition 
than any other section of the market. 


Birmingham, Ala. July 9. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


As far as new business is concerned, the pig 
iron market in this State is very quiet. The 
furnacemen are waiting for that time when the 
bottom shall have been reached and there will 
be a turn for the better. There is still much 
shipment of iron from this district. and the 
orders which were accepted some months since 
will last two or three, possibly five or six, weeks 
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longer than was at first expected on account 
of the curtailment of the production. On ac- 
count of a strike among the employees of the 
stock houses, four furnaces at Bessemer, be- 
longing to the Tennessee Coal,-Iron and Rail- 
road Company, were out of blast, two for three 
weeks and two for two weeks, while a fifth 
furnace had to be blown out for repairs. The 
same company blew out one of the Alice fur- 
naces in the city in order to make repairs about 
the plant. The Tutweiler Coal and Iron Com- 
pany has had its Vanderbilt furnace banked 
for more than a week, caused by the suspension 
of work for a week in the coal mines. Thb~ 
Fame cause brought about the banking of fires 
in one furnace belonging to the Republic Iron 
and Steel Company at Thomas, one at North 
Birmingham and one in the city belonging to 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company, one 
at Trussville and one in the city belonging to 
Perry & Smith Brothers. The signing of the 
wage contract with the workers in coal mines 
has made the future look brighter in one sense. 
A strike would have been disastrous. 

There are several of the minor plants in Ala- 
bama once more stirring themselves and the 
gloomy view that was taken a week or so ago, 
and in fact for several weeks past, is disap- 
pearing to some extent. The N. O. Nelson sani- 
tary pipe plant at Bessemer, the Dimmick sewer 
pipe plant at North Birmingham, the Bessemer 
Rolling Mills, the Anniston Rolling Mills of the 
Southern Car and Foundry Company, the pipe 
plant of the Central Foundry Company at Bes- 
semer, and a number of other iron using plants 
in the State, are resuming operations again with 
prospects of a steady run through the summer. 
The Birmingham and Gate City rolling mills 
have not shown any signs of being able to re- 
sume operations in the near future. The Re- 
public Iron and Steel Company has not as yet 
signed the scale of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Workers. There is 
much repairing work to be done about the mills 
here and at Gate City and a large force of men 
are working on them. There is not full work 
being done at the steel plant at Ensley and at 
the steel wire and rod plant at the same place, 
but this condition will not be lasting. 

There are a few orders being accepted in the 
export trade, but the purchasers on the other 
side expect to get the product at reduced fig- 
ures. The following prices are given here- 
abouts: No. 1 foundry, $15.50@$16; No. 2 foun- 
dry, $15@$15.50; No. 3 foundry, $14@$14.50; No. 4 
foundry, $13.75@$14.25; gray forge, $13@$13.50; 
No. 1 soft, $15.50@$16; No. 2 soft, $15@$15.50. 


Buftalo. July 11. 
(Special Report of Rogers, Brown & Co.) 


The only change noted in this district is an 
increased inquiry, with prices, if anything, 
downward. It is becoming very evident the 
day is not so very far distant when the bottom 
will have been reached and passed. The prices 
mentioned below would doubtless be reduced 
somewhat under a firm offer for a fair-sized 
amount. We quote on the cash basis, f. 0. b. 
ears Buffalo: No. 1 Strong Foundry Coke Iron, 
Lake Superior ore, $19@$19.50; No. 2, $18@$18.50; 
Southern Soft No. 1, $19.50@$20; No. 2, $19@$19.50; 
Lake Superior Charcoal, $21.50; Coke Malleable, 
$19.25@$19.75. 

Chicago. July 10. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pig Iron.—There is some tendency shown to- 
ward an improvement in the pig iron situation. 
There is some inquiry from foundries relative 
to iron for delivery two, three or four months 
hence, but the producers make no satisfactory 
answers to any of these. Architectural foundries 
are calling for more iron than for some time 
past. Orders for the week have been chiefly in 
earload to 100-ton lots; one sale of a thousand 
tons, Southern Iron, having been made. Quota- 
tions are: Lake Superior Charcoal, $22@$23; Lo- 
cal Coke Foundry, No. 1, $19.50@$20; No. 2, $19@ 
$19.50; No. 3, $18@$19; Local Scotch, No. 1, $20@ 
$20.50; Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1, $21@$22; 
Southern Silvery, according to silicon, $21.35@ 
$22.35; Southern Coke, No. 1, $20.35@$21.35; No. 2, 
$19.35@$20.35; No. 8, $18.35@$19.35; Southern, No. 
1 Soft, $20.35@$21.35; No. 2 Soft, $19.35@$20.35; 
Foundry Forge, $18.35@$19.35; Malleable Besse- 
mer, $20@$21; Standard Bessemer, $21.50@$22. 

Cleveland, O. July 11. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Iron Ore.—The reports that have been made 
by the government officials at the Sault Ste. 
Marie canal show that since the opening of the 
season of navigation approximately 5,500,000 tons 
of iron ore have been shipped down from Lake 
Superior ports, an increase of about 1,500,000 tons 
of ore. The same condition is true with regard 
to Lake Michigan. The significance of the heavy 
movement now is the possibility of a light move- 
ment of ore in the fall, when it has always been 
the heaviest. Shippers are now finding con- 
ditions as to the supply of tonnage for moving 
wild ore much more congenial to their needs 
than they have been. Big ore boats which have 
been either taking contract ore or going into 
other lines of trade have at last consented to be 
placed for wild cargoes. The carrying rates have 
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not been affected, being still $1 from Duluth, 90c. 
from Marquette and 70c. from Escanaba. 


Pig Iron.—The sales of pig iron for the week 
have been confined to small lots at varying 
prices, so that no quotation could be made which 
would represent the market. The general ten- 
dency, however, is to a much lower price. Very 
little discussion of the price of iron or the 
amount of it to be sold during the latter half 
of this year is being indulged in. 


Finished Materials.—As a result of the meet- 
ing of steel men in New York last week the steel 
market is way off. Billets have dropped from 
$28 to $25 a ton; bars and plates are now on the 
same basis, being quoted at 1.35, with some talk 
of 1.30c. having been accepted. The standard 
mills, however, hold for the higher price. Rails 
hold firm. At the prices which now prevail a 
brisk business is being done. The outlook, in- 
deed, is better than it has been for weeks. The 
strongest demand seems to be for structural 
iron, both for buildings and for bridges. All 
bridge concerns are exceedingly busy and sev- 
eral very heayy orders have been placed this 
week. 


Old Iron.—Prices are now seeking the level 
of the market, whatever that may be. The busi- 
ness is picking up and the dealers have better 
prospects now for business than they have had 
for months. 

Philadelphia. July 12. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—No developments to speak of have 
occurred as to quotations or transactions. 
Prices are more unsetled than last week. As to 
Bessemer, which consumers refuse to believe 
has yet reached bottom. Foundrymen are equal- 
ly indisposed to take anything for granted and 
are not buying except where they must. Quota- 
tions are difficult to give, but No. 1X may be 
— at $19; No. 2, $18; No. 2 plain, $17; Forge, 
16. 


Billets.—Buyers have been ready for some days 
to place orders, but are awaiting certain as- 
surances from Pittsburg as to $22 steel. Their 
requirements are more urgent, but until prices 
settle they will buy in a hand-to-mouth way. 


Merchant Bars.—Some few mills in their ex- 
piring efforts to gain August business have low- 
ered quotations to 1.30c. The mills are mostly 
idle and until enough business is secured to war- 
rant resumption several will not start. The car- 
builders have inquiries out for considerable iron. 


Sheets.—There is an easier feeling in sheet 
iron circles and no further shadings are prob- 
able excepting for very large purchases. Store 
stocks have reached old-time assortments. 


Merchant Steel.—A report has been made 
which shows all large merchant steel consumers 
throughout the East have about exhausted sup- 
plies, but they are in no particular hurry to 
order. 


Plates.—Advices to-day direct from plate iron 
and steel makers is encouraging as to the prob- 
able volume of the fall trade because prices have 
about reached rock bottom. Tank plates are 
away down, but 1.40c. is given for quoting pur- 
poses. 


Structural Material.—The bridge combination 
is reported to have considerable new work under 
way and on the boards. 


Steel Rails.—Considerable surprise is expressed 
at the failure of rail makers to recognize the 
trend of things and reduce rails to correspond 
with Bessemer pig and billets. Much business 
is held back on this account. 


Old rails.—The buyers of old rails have low- 
ered the price they are willing to pay and sev- 
eral railroad companies who refused good prices 
in the spring are now ready to sell, but cannot. 


Scrap.—Railroad and heavy steel scrap con- 
tracts are being placed by scrap dealers for their 
customers, but at rather low prices. There is 
not much call for other kinds of scrap. 


Pittsburg. July 11. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The pushing aside of the artificial iron and 
steel prices and declaring the market open has 
had the desired effect and buying has com- 
menced, but so far not to any great extent. It 
is predicted here that there will be some ac- 
tive buying within a week. No sales of any 
consequence of Bessemer pig iron have been 
made during the week and prices are not made 
public. It is asserted, however, that iron can 
be had as low as $17 and possibly $16.50. Several 
small lots of Bessemer steel billets were sold 
this week at less than $24. It is believed that 
$22 can be done before another week. When 
prices have reached a definite bottom figure a 
heavy buying movement is expected. James M. 
Swank, secretary of the American Iron and Steel 
Association, and one of the best posted’ men in 
the country on its industries, was in Pittsburg 
this week looking up some statistics. He pre- 
dicts that the production of the mills this year 
will be equal to that of last year, but says it 
will not be greater. The sheet trade is quiet 
and prices rule lower than last week. All the 
mills of the American Sheet Steel Company, both 
union and non-union, are closed. This company 
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has secured a settlement with the Amalgamated 
Association of the wage scale for another year 
on practically its own terms. The workers made 
two important concessions asked by the combi- 
nation. One was the original demand that the 
base of the scale be reduced from 3c. to 2.5ce. 
The demand meant an advance to the workers 
at present prices of 10%. Last year’s scale was 
then adopted. The workers also asked that the 
scale be signed for all the plants owned by the 
combination, but receded from this demand. No 
time has yet been fixed for starting the mills. 
Furnace F., one of the Edgar Thomson group 
of blast furnaces at Braddock, was blown out 
on Monday night and will be repaired and en- 
larged. Its capacity was 350 tons a day, which 
is to be increased to a daily capacity of 500 
tons. The work will require about two months. 

Pig Iron.—Several 100-ton lots of Bessemer pig 
iron have ben sold this week at $17, and it is 
believed that a much lower rate will rule when 
active buying begins. A meeting of furnace- 
men is being arranged, the object of which is to 
prepare a plan for curtailing the production in 
order to hold the market. Foundry No. 2 is be- 
ing offered at $16@$16.50. 

Steel.—There is nothing doing in Bessemer 
steel billets, only a few small sales being record- 
ed. The nominal quotation is $24, but sales were 
made at $22, and it is said that $21 can be done. 
Steel bars are down to 1.25c. and tank plates are 
quoted at 1.25@1.35c. There are but two of the 
steel price agreements that have not been dis- 
turbed, the structural material and steel rail 
agreements. Some heavy orders make the prices 
in these lines secure. These prices can only be 
changed by agreement of interests that fixed 
the present prices. 

Sheets.—All the mills of the American Sheet 
Steel Company are closed and the trade is quiet. 
Prices are lower than last week. No. 27 gauge 
is quoted at 2.90@2.95c. and No. 28 at 2.95@3c. 
Galvanized sheets are in fair demand and are 
quoted at 70 and 10% off, with a freight allowance 
of 15c. 

Ferro-manganese.—The price of 80% domestic 
remains unchanged and is quoted at $85 in large 
lots and $100 for small lots. 

New York. July 12. 


The local iren trade is still unsettled. There 
is a feeling that pig iron prices are getting down 
to hardpan, while the prices of certain finished 
products, notably rails, are due to fall still more. 


Pig Iron.—There seems to be a _ decidedly 
firm tone at length to the market and some 
of the larger concerns are much less disposed to 
make concessions. Demand shows some im- 
provement. We quote for Northern irons, tide- 
water delivery: No. 1 X foundry, $18.50@$19; No. 
2 X, $17@$17.50; No. 2 plain, $16.50@$17. For 
Southern irons on dock, New York: No. 1 
*oundry, $20. 25@$20.75; No. 2, $19@$19.50; No. 3, 
#17.50@18.25; No. 1 soft, $20.25@$20.75; No. 2, $19@ 
$19.50; gray forge, $16.50@$17. 

Bar Iron.—The market is rather weak and 
prices are still unsettled. Common bars are 
quoted as low as 1.45c. for large lots on dock; 
refined bars, 1.55c. 

Plates.—Business is fair, but prices have taken 
several drops of late. We quote for large lots at 
tidewater: Tank, 4-in. and heavier, 1.40@1.50c.; 
tank, 3/16-in. 1.55@1.60c.; shell, 1.65c.; flange, 
1.75¢c.; marine, 2.10c.; universals, 1.50c. 

Steel Rails and Rail Fastenings.—Some export 
orders are reported taken recently by the mills. 
No change in prices by the Eastern mills is re- 
ported yet and we continue to quote: $35 f. 0. b. 
Eastern mills. Smaller rails are quoted: 12-lb., 
$40: 16-lb., $40; 20-lb., $40; 30-lb. to 40-Ib., $38; 
40-lb. to standard, $36, with the usual advance 
for small orders. We quote angle bars, 2.20c.; 
fish plates, 2.15c.; spikes, 2.20c.; bolts, 3.20c. 


Structural Material.—There is nothing new to 
note; demand is fair. We quote in large lots at 
tidewater: Beams, 2.10c.; channels,  2.10c.; 
angles, 2c.; tees, 2.15c.; zees, 2.10c. 


METAL MARKET. 


New YORE, 





July 13. 





Gold and Silver. 





Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 
At all United States ports in May and year. 














Metal. | May. a Year. 
1899. |; 1900. 1899. 1900. 
GOLD. | | rs 
Exports} $2,049.255| $12,209,596}  $6.614,997; $22,330,474 
Imports 3,070,265 3,706, 161) 20,281 ‘961 | _ 2, 12,*69, 812 
Excess! E. $1,02 ,010 E. $8,503, 485 I. $13,636,964 | E. 39,4 460,662 
ILVFR 
Exports 4,436,549 6,066 058) 23,276,649 25,184 ,366 
Imports 3,010,353 2,461, 493) 12,541,322 13,793,352 














Excess |E. $1,426,196 E. $3,604, 565 | E$10,735,327) E.$11,391 014 








This statement includes the exports and im- 
ports at all United States ports, the figures being 
furnished by the Treasury Department. 





Gold and Silver Exportsand Imports, New York 


For the week ending July _ = and for years 
from January Ist, 1900, 1899, 1898, 1 











- Gold, Silver. Total Ex- 
€- | _____________ | _____________ | cess _ 
riod. | Kxports.|Imports.|Kxports. \Imports. or 

We'k| $2,100, $45,353 771.118) $166,973|E. $560,892 


1900. .} 20,585,292) 1,578,308) 21,597,150 2,404,143) K. 38, 199, ‘991 
1899. .| 11,418,767 | 7, 268, 768) 14, £99,082 1,794.366|K. 17,254,716 
1898. || 47571,054 68, 9x3, 049! 18, 077, 640 1,835,293]. 48, 219,648 
1897. | 14,161,564 1 “933, 885) 21 965, 898 1, 489,959| K. 32) 708,618 








The gold exports and imports were in small 
parcels. The silver exported went chiefly to 
London; that imported came from Mexico and 
the West Indies. 

The United States Assay Office in New York 
reports the total receipts of silver at 89,000 oz. 
for the week. Total since January Ist, 2,645,000 
Oz. 


Average Prices of Silver per oz. Troy. 





























1900. 1899. 1898 
Month. |Lond’n, N. Y. |Lond’n; N. Y.|Lond’n| N.Y. 

Pence,| Cents.| Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cents. 
January...| 27.30 59.30 | 27.42] 59.36 | 26.29 56.77 
February..| 27.49 | 59 76 27.44 59.42 25.89 56.07 
March.... | 27.59 59.81 27.48 59.64 25.47 54.90 
BME 000: 27.41 | 59.59 | 27.65 | 60.10 { 25.95 | 50.02 
Ms es 40 27.56 | 59.96 28.15 61.23 | 26.31 56.98 
June...... 27.81 | 60.42 | 2777) 6043) 27.09 38.61 
Seka see ansccdensd snes 21.71 | 60 26 | 27.32 | 39.06 
Pi easlacncsawatsces 27.62 | 60.00 | 2748 | 59.54 
September, bavtavnesiramesens 27.15 | 58.89 | 28.05 | 60.68 
CRENNOD w.lexsscswalaccscnee 26.70 | 57.98 | 27.90 | 60.42 
November |.... ..--| 2702 | 58.67 | 27.93 | 60.60 
COE) catshesccates 27.21 | 58.99 | 27.45 | 59.42 

Ae 6epabaeeeendes 27.44 59 58 | 2.76 | 58.2 








The New York prices are per fine ounce ; the ‘London 
quotation is per standard ounce, 925 fine. 























Average Prices of Metals per lb., New York. 

CoPPER. TIN. LEAD. SPELTF} 
Month. — -——_. - oe 

1900. | 1899.| 1900.{ 1899. ie J 1899.| 1900.| 1899 
GUE cs vaes 15.58) 14.26] 27.07) 22.48) 4.68 |4.18 | 4.65 | 5.34 
Otis 5.00 15.78| 17.02) 30.58) 24.20) 4.6754.49 | 4.64 | 6.28 
March, 16,29) 16.35] 32.90) 23.82) 4.675/4.37 4.60 | 6.31 
April....| 16.76 17.13} 30.90) 24.98 4.6754.31 | 4.71 | 6.67 
|. 16. 34 17.20 29.37| 25.76) 4.181)4.44 4.53 | 6.88 
June, | 25. 3.901 4. 4.29 | 5.98 
FOS .0.0:0 x 82 
August 65 
Sept..... .50 
October.. 32 
NOV ic0xe .64 
oe -66 
YOar...0 











Commencing with March 17th, the prices given in the 
table for copper are the averages for electrolytic copper; 
this is the case for both 1899 and 1900. The average price 
for Lake copper for the year 1§99 was 17.61c. For Janu- 
ary, 1900, the average price of Lake copper was 16.33¢. ; ee 
February, 16.08c.; for March, 16.55c.; for April, 16. 4c. 
for May, 16.55c.; for June, 16c. 


Prices of Foreign Coins. 

Bid. Asked 
Mexican dollars...........sssss++ «+ $ .48 $ .4916 
Pe. uvian soles and Chilean pesos... 45 464 
Victoria sovereigns ..........e..secees 4.8616 4.88 
TWO ME 56 ksccccceccceccses ceeee 3.8646 3.90 
Twenty marks eocauadwgaama. <cwe? aa 4.88 
Spanish 25 pesetas ........6 ..--0-05 « O26 4.82 


Financial Notes of the Week. 


Business is quiet and there is less activity 
than for many weeks past. Uncertainty about 
the grain crops, the Chinese complications and 
the coming election combine to make matters 
dull. Money in New York continues easy and 
it is quite possible that further loans to Europe 
may be made, involving an outward movement 
of gold. 





Silver has been steady to firm, a French order 
for 30,000 kgs. having absorbed the floating 
stocks. News from the East is still calculated to 
tone the market. 





The statement of the New York banks—in- 
cluding the 63 banks represented in the Clear- 
ing House—for the week ending July 7th, gives 
the following totals, comparison being made 
with the corresponding weeks in 1899 and 1898: 





1898 1599, 1960. 
Loans and discount». $633,675.310 $793,852,900 $802.889.900 
eS eee 758.'68.0)) 902,178,900 881,818,800 
Circulation...... ? 14 620,100 13,624 200 23,191,800 
Reserve: 
idienteerexs 180.198.79 —1°6827,600 165,313,990 
Legal tenders §2.3 33,609 53,779.600 70,737 500 
Total reserve ....... $242,852.300 $239,607.20 $236,051.400 
Legal requirements... 129,517,060 225,534,725 —220,462.200 
Balance, surplus.... $53,345,300 35,062,475 $15,589,200 
Changes for the week, this year, were an in- 
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crease of $67,100 in circulation; decreases of $5,- 
578,600 in loans and discounts, $6,400,500 in depos- 
its, $1,365,700 in specie, $1,504,600 in legal tenders, 
and $1,270,175 in surplus reserve. 





The statement of the United States Treasury 
on Tuesday, July 3d, shows balances in excess 
of outstanding certificates as below, comparison 


— 





imports and Suse of Metals. 
































|Week, July 10.) Year 1900. 
Port. — —— 
| Expts.{Impts. |Expts. | Impts, 
*New Work. 
Aluminum....... Jette CORO oi6550scloewcceee 82 
Antimony ore... “ ay henadeen TD Feaseceas 1,686 
regulus.. “ RM gicncs: Pages. 62 Pedwndics 625 
Chrome ore...... SE Peocceuatpasaecengiaass <5 1,501 
© opper, Sy sta» - 1,893 586 | 58,859 | 11,797 
matte.. ‘‘ = BOD | cecessss 2,211 77 
= a... S 3. Tegeawens Be atiacias 4,484 
SOBs +4: bi ©  Tacencecaieaueencaineness 64 
Ferro-Chrome. SPS SE Tie Gadeul cacanauanaauaned 31 
Ferro-mangan ’'se * eS eeeane laces sccleceoocee 342 
Iron ore...... _ ae Pe daanaws a 17,501 
“ pig, bar,rod ‘* “* |.... **100 | 5,809 | 3,643 
wa | || ere ” - Wee leaveseds 8,609 157 
*“* plates, ee . “¢ aut awadens 880 13 
- - 200 1,425 | 41,051 | 39,281 
SOY Da ROR cca Faessuesdeeeeea 7,600 
“ ee Weaaadeecicaes. | leseceees 24 
Manganese, ore, = OO Oe Le eee Jocsesecs awa 8, 614 
Metals,old,scrap ‘* ‘* |. p 
Composition... aes 
ess. acenes - : 
Nickel “ - > 
** ore.matte ‘* ” 
$Railr’d material ‘“ ie 
Rails, old..... oo = 
Spiegeleisen..... - = 
Steel bars, ee a - 
oad rails.. ci iy 
a3 w ire.. ia ii 


not speci’d es - 


Tin “ “ 


“and black plates‘ 

















ers eT theese 322 
** dross.. = ass eee’ 412 | 50 
= ashes, skim “ - OD Besicas ss 732 20 
OFC. cccccccee ei diecast biwesnade | 8,073 | covccces 
tBaltimore. | 
Chrome ore...... long tons}.-..... meee 3, me 
Copper, fine...... “* 664 | 3,45 
matte... “ “ Smad watad 
Ferro- -manganese a 
Iron pig, bar.etc. “ “ 
ri “wa. )|lC 
Brie. “ “ 
Manganese ore,. “ ‘“ 
Metals, old & Rails‘ 
Nails. ... - 
Pipe,iron & steel = 
Silicon , * 
Spiegeleisen.. = o 
Steel, bars, etc.. ‘“‘ “ ‘ 
“* wire ao eee aaa ‘ " 
PON. wer ” “2. WN cee. Sex 52,305 ai 
Ha... el 6 ae PD a, abscess lil 
“* and blackplates“ - -| Oe Pesesen<s 1,631 
*Philadelphia. 
Antimony. ....long tons}........ ss lanie has atin 14 
Chrome ores... fi... ee. eacaerevaladssacaes 3,650 
Copper, fine..... r - jt eee 2,552 }.... 
a ee ee Erna |*#3 424 |..... 21,697 
Iron, pig......... oe tM ns as, 1,678 
ee Pe SS Vip eaaaweal *#9 926 |.... }121,049 
*“*  pyrites 5. Ee amass Dcaadent «-.-| 87,455 
Manganese ore.. “ ‘“ |.....0.. Findens - «. | 58,763 
een seeee pat oe Sebaga aseanee |Paast aa 3,953 
Me stiasy a rt 243 
a ‘andbiack plates“ Og aaenae: lewdevensbxeceens 1,981 
Mocs scaccece ce we Necasaces feeseses Ge Fis acces 
RE A Reese | 2,507 [.....00. 





*New York Metal Exchange returns, tiHy our Special 
Correspondent. $Not specified. §§ Monthly returns, 
Treasury Depar'ment. {Report of Mr. John Stanton. 
| Week July 3rd. **Week ending July 2nd. Exports in- 
clude domestic and foreign metals. 


Total United States,§§ 





























May, 1900. Year, 1900, — 

Articles, — 
Expts. |Impts. |Expts. Impts. 
Antimony.. long tons}.... WN iedee eos 973 
one... “ OF eae ced > > ae 1,287 

male fine, in | 
forms “© 1 $13,997 | §§3,745 | 173,643 | 21,393 
Iron, pig & bar.. “ | ** 968 | 5,994 | 41.374 | 35,589 
* ore.. “ - 2,34 81,525 | 2,951 |299,487 


Iron& steelplates *  “ 8,299 16L | 18,182 | 4,521 
Iron & steel rails ‘* “ 45,616 294 |144 439 763 








wire “ = 9,351 117 | 37,080 716 

Lead, pigs, bars | 
& old eens = : 5 3 9 689 
Lead in ore,ete. “ si 6,657 5,647 | 35,565 | 34,971 

Manganese ore | 
ang@exite..... “ SRM Fecceccas 184,472 
Nicke' “&matte “ “ | Shab sa, | GBF Ric scasee 
Nails, cut. e- eet RE Weaacaces SOOO ficcedess 
“ wire ae oe) | Re Ieaacosare 16,441 cceees 
Quicksilver... .. bi eH 7 ee Weieducae 

Steel, billets. | | 

goes, CBs cccvs “« “ | 1,573 | 2,285 | 25,542 | 15,943 
oe el 89 | 3,251 216 | 14,772 
o “&black plates ee ae 85 | 6,181 1:7 | 28,588 
Zinc * “| 2a 38 10,698 | 471 
ore = . 2.944 |......-- 11,874 |........ 





‘oes ‘Duties on Metals. 


The duties on metals und ‘r the present tariff —_ are as 
follows: Antimony, metal orregulus, 3c. alb. Lead, lc. 
a lb. on lead in ores; 24%c per Ib. on pigs, bars, etc. ; 2 ‘6c. on 
sheet, pipe and manufactured forms. Nickel, 6e. per Ib. 
Quicksilver, 7e perlb. Spelteror zinc, t%c per |b. on 
pigs and bars 2c. on sheets ete Copper, tin and plat 
num are free of duty. 
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being made with the statement of the corre- 
sponding day last week: 





June 27. July 3. Changes. 
EE $69,413,691 $76,511,981 I. $1,098,290 
Silver --. 15,001,132 15,678,917 si. 677,835 
Legal tenders...... 25,045,356 26,450,623 I. 1,405,267 
Treas notes, etc. 681,741 660,564 D. 21,177 
Totals --.+-. $LL0,141,900 $113,302,115 I. $3,160,215 


Treasury deposits with national banks amount- 
ed to $101,790,323, showing a decrease of $2,276,634 
for the week. 





The following table shows the specie holdings 
of the leading banks of the world at the latest 
dates covered by their reports. The amounts 
are reduced to dollars, and comparison is made 
with the holdings at the corresponding date last 
year: 





——— 1899 . ~ -—— 1K 0.——_ wn 

Banks. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
N.Y. Ass’d..$176,827,600 ...... ; $165,313,900 ............ 
England.... 161,583,395 SEL SERGES ....0.200000 


France.. ... 379,945,540 $243,184,645 430,280,110 $249,370,290 
Germany.... 136,445,000 70,285,000 146,390,000 75,415,000 
Spain., ... 6',800,000 66,980,000 68,445,000 84,685,000 
Aus.-Hun .. 151.040,000 53,075,090 188,255,000 48 3f5,000 
Neth’l’ds... 15,825,000 31,075,000 24,360,000 + — 30,165,000 


Belgium.... 14,455,000 7,275,000 14,015,000 7,010,000 
5 pean 75,535,000 10,010,000 77.260,000 —-&280.. (0 
Russia ..... 478,825,000 25,960,000 408,960,000 40,885,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New 
York are of date July 7th and the others are of 
date July 6th, as reported by the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle cable. The New York 
banks do not report silver separately, but the 
specie carried is chiefly gold coin. The Bank 
of England reports gold only. 





Shipments of silver from London to the East 
for the year up to June 28th, 1900, are reported 
by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s circular as follows: 


1899. 1900. Changes. 


SONA eibens ee ne - £2.381,900 £2,990,127 i. £518,227 
China..... 641,296 1,256,536 I. 615,240 
The Straits 41,046 215,443 1. 174,397 








oS ee ere £3,061,242 £4,372,106 I. £1,307,864 
Arrivals for the week, this year, were £118,000 
in bar silver from New York, £17,000 from Aus- 
tralia, and £8,000 from Chile; total, £143,000. 
Shipments were £90,000 in bar silver to Bombay. 





Indian exchange continues unchanged, and the 
Council bills offered in London sold at an aver- 
age of 15.97d. per rupee. The Indian Govern- 
ment has again been a buyer of silver in Ion- 
don. 





The coinage executed at the mints of the 
United States during the fiscal year ending June 
30th is reported by the Bureau of the Mint as 
below: 

——189-—_~.  ——190———. 
Denomination Pieces. Value. Pieces. Value. 
Double eags. 3,793,043 $75,860,860.00 3,924,625 $78,492,700.00 
Eagles. ......1,276,892 12,768.920.00 2,177,934 21,779,340.00 
Half eagles..3,897,422 19,487,110.00 1,505,811 —7,529,055.00 
Quar. eagles 24,116 60,290.00 54,406 136,015.00 


Total gold.8,991,473 $108,177,180.00 7,662,786 $107,937,110.00 
Dollars - 18,254,709 $18,254,709.00 18,244,984 18,244,984.00 
Half-dollars 6,433,259 3,216,629.50 10,689,717 5,344,858.50 
Quarter-dol .15,628,709  — 3,907,177.25 19,263,569 4,815,892.25 
SPEDE. ncovna 23,430,709 2.343,070.90 27,160 934  2,716,098.40 


Cota) sil. .63,747,386 $27,721,586.65 75,259,254 + 31,121,833. 15 


Five c.nicks 11,539,732 576,9%6.60 30,749,992 1,537,499.60 
» nec. bronze 37,992,354 379,923.54 70,551,761 705,517 .61 


Tot «] mnr.49,532,086 $956,910.14 101,301,753 $2,243,017.21 


Total cn’g 122,270,945 $136,855,676.79 184,323,792 $141,301,960.26 

The total increase this year is §.,446,283, due 
to the heavier coinage of silver and minor 
pieces. . 

















The Treasury Department estimates’ the 
money in the United States on July Ist as fol- 
lows: 

Totals. In Treasury. Circulation. 
Gold Coin (ine. bul- 
lion ‘n Treas.)....$1,036,031,645 $220,557,185  $614,$18,991 


sc onkc ka eeeck leach) cake EER 200,555,469 
Silver Dollars...... 490,618,052 15,689,229 66,429,476 
ee ae Seen ase . 408,499,347 
Subsid. Silver...... 52,901,023 6,606 973 76,29 + 050 
Treas. Notes of 1890 76,027.000 779,503 75,247 497 
U.S. Notes....c.... 346,681,016 26,361,902 316,614,114 
TS i ea ee miei 3,705,000 
Nat. Bank Notes.. 309,640,444 9 478,892 300,161,552 

PE is cece n nee $2,341 899,180 $279.473,684 $2,062,425,495 


For redemption of outstanding certificates an 
exact equivalent in amount of the appropriate 
kinds of money is held in the Treasury, and is 
not included in the account of money held as 
assets of the Government. This statement of 
money held in the Treasury as assets of the 
Government does not include deposits of public 
money in National Bank depositaries to the 
credit of the Treasury of the United States. and 
amounting to $95,882,502. The estimated circula- 
tion per capita on July 1st was $26.50. The total 
circulation shows a decrease of $12,262,375 from 
June ist, but an increase of $129,941,257 as com- 
pared with July Ist, 1899. 
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Other Metals, 





Daily Prices of Metalsin New York. 











f Silver. Copper. Spelter. 
Gaba = 
= Sie iss! 6) 26lee Lead 
= #688 €8 g= se lSeTin, .. N.Y.|St.L. 
555 2235 #* st [S= cts cts. cts. | cts. 
8% =o 8& As LS 5% lb. @lb. #1b.| # Ib. 
aa =" > | RB IAS 
7 4.864 6156 287, 16 iM)... a4 G4"48, 4.05 [LO 
9 4.8634 6154 28%, 16 AO% Ini 3134 SP 4.25 | 4.10 


10 4.96% 61% 2844 16 15% |7134 32 FCM 4.25 | 4.10 
11 4.86%4 6156 287, 16 15% |7284 33 3239 4.25 | 4.10 
12 4.8634 6156 28% wien, Gis 72 334 *OP Gasol Ges 
1314.2036 6146 28% ator, Gib (7246 394 “ay tikeso] Gh.15 





London ines are perlong ton (2,240 lbs.) standard 
copper, which is now the equivalent of the former 
g.m.b’s. The New York quotations for electrolytic 
copper are for cakes, ingots or wirebars; the price of 
electrolytic cathodes is usually 0.25c. lower than these 


figures. 


Copper.—There has been a little more activ- 
ity, a number of transactions having been closed 
for domestic consumption as well as for export. 
Business, however, has been confined to early 
deliveries only, but the prices for this showed a 
slight improvement from those which ruled dur- 
ing the last few weeks. We quote Lake at 16@ 
16%c., electrolytic in cakes, wirebars and ingots, 
at 15%@l16c., cathodes at 15%@15%c., and casting 
copper at 15%. 

The London market for speculative kinds has 
been fairly strong, but the highest price estab- 
lished during the week was not quite upheld. 
G. M. B.’s, which closed last week at £71 for 
both spot and three months, opened 2s. 6d. high- 
er on Monday and advanced 12s. 6d. on Tuesday, 
further 10s. on Wednesday, but on Thursday 
declined to £72, closing to-day at £72 2s. 6d. 
for both spot and three months. 

Refined and manufactured sorts we quote: 
English tough, £76 10s.@£77 10s.; best selected, 
£T7I@E£ET7S8; strong sheets, £84@£85; India sheets, 
£82@£83; yellow metal, 6%@7d. 

Tin.—The market here has been more active 
and the corner has developed unexpected 
strength. The metal has sold as high as 338c. 
and large transactions have taken place rang- 
ing between 32 and 33c. For later deliveries 
large discounts are made. The closing price is 
33%c. for spot. 

The London market has fluctuated consider- 
ably in an upward direction. It closed last week 
at £139 10s. for spot, £132 10s. for three months 
and opened this week at £141 for spot, £134 for 
three months. On Tuesday it declined to £140 
for spot, £133 15s. for three months, on Wednes- 
day it was £141 and £136, respectively, and on 
Thursday £143 and £138. It closes at £143 for 
spot, £137 10s. for three months. 

Lead.—The market this week has declined an- 
other we. per lb. Nobody is able to offer us a 
satisfactory explanation of the decline, but its 
effect has been to curtail the buying movement. 
We quote New York at 3.95@4c., St. Louis at 
3.90@3.95c. 

The European market has been very firm, 
Spanish lead being quoted at £17 10s., English 
brands £17 12s. 6d. 

St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as_ follows: 
Lead is dull at the late decline. The price for 
Missouri and desilverized lead is 3.95c. Trading 
is of a retail character and buyers are rather 
skeptical. The majority anticipate another de- 
cline. 

Spelter.—The market has been dull and prices 
have given way somewhat. Smelters are re- 
ported to be well sold and our cables from Eu- 
rope indicate that a turn in that market may 
be looked for. We quote St. Louis at 4.10@4.15c., 
New York at 4.25@4.30c. 

The quotations are cabled from London as 
£19 10s. for good ordinaries, £19 15s. for spe- 
cials. 

Antimony.—We quote Cookson’s 10%c.; Hal- 
lett’s 9%c.; U. S. Star, 9%4c. 

Nickel.—The price continues firm at 50@60c. 
per lb., according to size and terms of order. 


Platinum.—Consumption is increasing and 
prices are strong and likely to go higher. For 
ingot platinum in large quantities $18.20 per Troy 
oz. is quoted in New York. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best 
hammered metal from store in large quantities, 
is worth 72c. per gram, showing an increase of 
1c. 

Quicksilver.—The New York quotation is un- 
changed at $51 per flask for large lots; for small 
orders $52.50@$54 is asked. San Francisco quo- 
tations are $51.50@$52 for local deliveries, and 
$46.50@$47 for export. 

The London price continues £9 10s. per flask, 
with the same figure quoted from second hands. 


Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, 
f. o. b. works, are as follows: 

Aluminum. Per lb. , Per Ib. 
No. 1,99% ingots .....33@37c. | Ferro Titanium (20%).. $1.00 
No. 2, 90% ingots . 31@34c, | Ferro-Tungsten (37%)...35¢ 


Rolled sheets .---42c. up | Magnesium .....- .$2.75@$35 
Alum.-bronze ...... 20@23c. | Manganese (over 99%). .$1.05 
Nickel-alum ........ 33@39c. | Mangan’e Cop. (20% Mn) 32c, 
a $1.65 | Mangan’e Cop. (30% Mn) 38c. 


Chromium (over 99%). 1.00 | Molybdenum (Best)....$1.45 
Copper, red oxide....... 60c. | Phosphorus..... .. 45@4744c, 
Ferro-Molyb’um (502). .$1.05 | Tungsten (Best)........ -95C, 
Ferro-Titanium (104%). . 90c. 


Variations in prices depend chiefly on the size 
of the order. 


LATE NEWS. 





A despatch from Birmingham, Ala., July 12th, 
says: “Pig iron and pipe shipments reached a 
low ebb in June. The total shipments from Ala- 
bama and Tennessee were 93,942 tons a decrease 
from last June of 58,000 tons. Pig iron shipments 
from the Birmingham District alone were 50,000 
tons, a decrease of 40,000 tons. Exported iron 
amounted to 11,000 tons, a decrease of 3,000 tons. 
The total pipe shipments were 7,000 tons.” 





A dispatch from Birmingham, Ala., July 13th, 
says: “The Empire Coal and Coke Company 
was formally organized to-day by the election 
of F. M. Davis, of New York, president; Charles 
A. Stillman, of Birmingham, secretary and 
treasurer, and Henry W. Milner, of New Castle, 
Ala., general manager. The company has 14,000 
acres of coal land on the new Ensley Southern 
Railroad and will open mines and build coke 
ovens. The capital stock is $700,000, of which 
half is preferred. The new concern is one of the 
sirongest ever organized in the Southern coal- 
fields.” 





A dispatch from Pittsburg, July 12th, says: 
“The deal for the formation of the Crucible Steel 
Company of America was consummated to-day, 
when the committee announced to the meeting of 
manufacturers that the stock issue of $50,000,000 
had been over-subscribed. The manufacturers 
connected with the new combine represent 95% 
of the crucible steel interests of the country. Im- 
mediately after the committee’s announcement 
the meeting elected the following board of direc- 
tors: Wm. G. Park, Reuben Miller, James W. 
Brown, Herbert Du Poy, Frank B. Smith, Benja- 
min Atha, G. Bruce Harton, R. E. Jennings, C. 
H. Halcolm, J. M. May, H. H.. Dickey, Jas. H. 
Park, A. W. Black and L. D. York. A commit- 
tee, composed of Reuben Miller, James W. 
Brown and Benjamin Atha, was appointed to 
work out the details of the big company. This 
committee will, in all likelihood, send attorneys 
to New Jersey to-morrow to secure a charter. 
Of the $50,000,000 stock subscribed $40,000,000 was 
taken by Pittsburg manufacturers and the bulk 
of the remaining $10,000,000 by Pittsburg in- 
vestors.” 





The monthly report of the laboratory of the 
Ontario Government assay office, located at 
Belleville, which is conducted by the Bureau of 
Mines as an aid to the discovery and develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of Ontario, shows 
receipt of 155 samples sent in for examination 
during the month of June. The assay or analyti- 
cal determinations aggregated 190, consisting of 
85 for gold, 46 silver, 26 copper, 5 nickel, 1 plat- 
inum, ete. Fifteen iron ores from Eastern On- 
tario were received for partial or complete anal- 
ysis as to smelting value on which 28 deter- 
minations were made. Of these determinations 
157 were done for the public, on which fees ag- 
gregating $1388 were collected. The Bureau of 
Mines required 33 determinations from the labo- 
ratory during the month. The samples sent in 
for identification or report as to probable com- 
mercial value, numbering 16, on which nominal 
fees amounting to $9 were collected. The gold 
ores came from the Michipicoten, Wabigoon and 
Rat Portage districts where there are develop- 
ments going on showing deposits of auriferous 
free-milling quartz carrying paying values. The 
gold mills working in these districts are giving 
satisfactory returns under experienced manage- 
ment. The nickel-copper ores came from the 
Sudbury District where there is activity in de- 
velopment of properties owing to the rapid in- 
crease of 40% in commercial value of refined 
nickel. Reports received from parties interested 
in mica mining in Loughboro, Bedford and 
Hinchinbrooke townships, Addington County, 
tend to prove that the industry is becoming im- 
portant. This is probably the most profitable 
mining industry in the district, as it requires 
only cheap methods of securing the raw mate- 
rial, no expensive methods of treatment to ob- 
tain the dressed mica which finds a ready cash 
sale for electrical purposes. The laboratory has 
received for the past three months a large num- 
ber of samples for check assay and analysis, or 
as umpire work in settling disputes as to values. 
Considerable investments are at present being 
made in iron, nickel-copper and gold properties 
in the North Hastings, Sudbury, Michipicoten 
and Rainy River districts on the strength of 
favorable reports from the laboratory. 
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CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and 
rare elements, see page 850.) 


New York. July 13. 


The imports and exports of chemicals, etc., at 
all United States ports in May were as below : 











; May. _ Year, 1900. 

Articles. Imports. Exports, Imports. ‘Exports. 
Bleaching 

Powder, lbs.. .; 9,929,411 24,081) 65,950, 233! 147,908 
Caustic Soda, lbs. 821,737 165,622} 4 "496,214 505,869 
Sal Soda, lbs ... BO osaase caae 2, 112,696; piteaeense 
Soda Ash, lbs..... CRB. ccc cscsss 45,413, 706) 17,661 
Chlorate of 

Potash, lbs.... 78,387 2,240} 457,526! 122,960 
Copper 

Sulphate, Ibs..|.......... §,873, 719} .o<cesesee 37,111,578 
Nitrate of 

Soda, tons..... 16,085) 448 60,786, 1,402 
Muriate of | 

Potash, Ibs....| 3,964,912) 22,804) 30,904, wae 278,062 
Phosphate 

Kock, tons. 3,286 70,047 38, 860) 278,325 
Pyrites, aor RLS ene 2515. Ve aweewues 
Brimstone “ ..... 12,113} 151 73,440 408 

Saltpeter, 2? Seth soe ans 4,558,826, 947 





All imports showed a decrease in May as com- 
pared with April, excepting in sal soda, nitrate 
of soda and pyrites. The exports were less in nearly 
all articles. 


Heavy Chemicals.—_Immediate business is dull. 
For future delivery orders for bicarb, soda are 
being booked on basis of quotations below. Caus- 
tic soda for later shipment was bought at $1.85 
per 100 Ibs. f. 0. b. works. Bleaching powder is 
easy in price. Chlorate of potash is stronger. 

We quote per 100 lbs. as below: 





Foreign. 




















Domestic. 
Articles, ——_—— —- - + | 
F.o.b. Works. In New York.|In New York. 
Alkali, 58%. 80@s85 |  95@$1.00 85@90 
= 48% 85@90 $1.00@$1.05 1.024@1.05 
Caustic Soda, | 
ae test.. $1.90@$2 00 | 2.25@2.30 $2.50@2.55 
powd MRA ccc neeecenr. 3.10@3.25 eeaeleines 
WOTENG icsdoccccsses Re - Veasas . ecmuase's 
98%. rar 3 50@4.00 3.75@4.00 
Sal Soda WL. | esucew Gman, = 6744@70 
OONC.| LAS@L75 [isccccss- coves 1.75 
Bicarb, Soda..| L25Q@L37¥2 | -...eseeeeeeees 2.25 
* extra EE. se scdennecesee etaee ebiaresses 
Bleach Padr., | 
Kng. prime..|......... rere i Spunumende eae 1.70@1.75 
Ce oy | err ies — ae mee | 1,451.60 
Chi, Pot cryst| . ....... ... | 9.12%@9.25 | 10.00@10.25 
OWE isiunese. sa005¢ | 9.25@9.50 | 10.75@10.50 


Acids.—Sales of 30% acetic a are reported 
at $1.60 per 100 lbs. Sulphuric contract deliver- 
ies are smaller. Blue vitriol is easy. Oxalic is 
in better request for shipment at $5.6214@$5.75 
per 100 lbs., while spot holds at quotations be- 
low. Carbolic is strong and importers ask 23@ 
24c. per lb. in drums, though second hands are 
understood to be shading these prices. 


Quotations as below are for large lots delivered in New 
York and vicinity, per 100 lbs. unless otherwise specified. 


Acetic, No.8 in Ibs....$1.6244 | Nitric, 36° ...... ..... $3.87 
Blue Vitriol. . . 4.6216@4.75 ie i ee ses, Sean 
Aqua Fortis, 36° 3 62% Nitric, 40° ............ 4.37 
Aqua Fortis, 38° ... 387 Co a. ee 4.75d. 
Aqua Fortis, 40° ..... 4.124 | Oxalic ais —— hag 
Aqua Fortis, 42°...... 4.50 | Sulphuric, 66°.. 
Muriatio, 16°... ..«.... 1.20 Sulphuric. 60° e- L 03 
Muriatic, 20°. oo «3 oe bulk 50° ton ....14.00 
Muriauic 22°...... soos AO 

Brimstone.—New York imports this week 


amount to 2,060 tons. Spot best unmixed sec- 
onds are quoted at $21@$21.50 per ton; shipments 
in July, $21, and August to September, $20.50@ 
$20.65. 

The average monthly prices of best unmixed 
seconds as quoted by first hands are as follows, 
per long ton: 





Spot. Shipments. 

POUT av sncissccsccecvecescvssseseede $21.78 20.65 
POND iseccecwssensriececsvecnsvens 21.97 21.19 
WEEE * Shot cinscenbieneusncdcwseeeaeaen 21.88 21.31 ¢ 
errr rr oe 21.38 21.25 
BED s0G04hbseseen< eased neensccapecwenen 21.43 21.10 
PMO sicacsssndabactevsassssacsaagaaevs 20.90 20.65 

Average, 6 MONCHE, ...600600c00000 $21.56 $21.02 


Best unmixed thirds during this period were 
worth about $2 per ton less. 


Pyrites.—The new fertilizer plant of the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Company to be erected 
at Memphis, Tenn., will handle pyrites cinder, 
Which is used by paint mills. Business in py- 
rites continues fair, and prices are practically 
unchanged. 

We quote: Mineral City, Va., lump ore, $4.75 
per long ton (basis 42%), and fines, $4.20. Charle- 
mont, Mass., lump, $5.50, and fines, $5. Spanish 
pyrites, 183@15c. per unit, according to percent- 
age of sulphur contents, delivered ex-ship New 
York and other Atlantic ports. Spanish pyrites 
contain from 46%@51% of sulphur; American, 
42% @44%. 

Fertilizing Chemicals.—Demand for the lead- 
ing ammoniates continues to improve. It is an- 
nounced that Armour & Company of Chicago 
will erect a large fertilizer manufacturing plant 
in Baltimore, on the water front at Locust 


Point, costing $200,000. Its output will be 
50,000 tons of fertilizer a year. Electricity will 
be the motive power used in the factory, and 
operations are to begin by October list next. Be- 
sides consuming considerable quantities of their 
blood, bone and tankage, Armour & Company 
will still have much to sell to other fertilizing 
companies, says J. Allen Moore, their Eastern 
manager. The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Com- 
pany will establish a plant at Memphis, Tenn., 
to have an annual capacity of 40,000 tons of 
fertilizer. 

Sulphate of ammonia, gas liquor, for shipment, 
holds at $2.72144@$2.75 per 100 lbs., and on spot 
at $2.80@$2.82%. Large sales of blood are noted 
at $1.80@$1.85 per unit f. 0. b. Chicago. Tankage 
is worth $1.75 and 10 per unit f. o. b. Chicago. 
Other quotations are fish scrap, wet, $11@$11% 
per ton, and dry, $20@$23 f. o. b. factory; do- 
mestic steamed ground bone, $20@$22 per ton, as 
to quality; azotine, $1.90@$2 per unit; bone 
black, spent, $15@$16 per ton. 


Nitrate of Soda.—The market is firmer on ac- 
ccount of the late arrivals. Spot is quoted $1.70 
per 100 lbs. ex-vessel to arrive, and $1.75 ex- 
store. Futures have advanced to $1.72%, owing 
to the extraordinary firmness in freights, the 
searcity of tonnage and the higher prices of 
nitrate of soda on the west coast of South 
America, caused by the sudden demand in Eu- 
ropean markets. Then, again, the scarcity of 
labor and the increased cost of all materials, 
including coal, has had the effect of stimulating 
prices on the coast. In fact, the whole situa- 
tion points toward much higher prices for ni- 
trate of soda in all positions. Importers are 
therefore not anxious to sell at present prices, 
and prefer to hold their product for the ex- 
pected advance later on. The European buying 
season is now approaching, and as this will keep 
up freight rates and prices for nitrate of soda, 
importers anticipate no risk in holding out for 
more money. Concerning the proposed combi- 
nation, it takes some time to consummate any 
deal in this direction, but we understand from 
all indications that something will be done by 
April next. It is said that the ‘‘centralization” 
of sales scheme suggested by European inter- 
ests and referred to in this column last week, 
will not go through. 

The monthly average prices of spot nitrate 
of soda per 100 lbs. in New York as quoted by 
importers are as below, comparison being made 
with last year: 


1899. 1900. 

MED ks ty pice earoenaneeeanveawneen heakes $1.60 $1.30 
WIM Ss S sears ta seiedieetececaseanenes 1.64 1.96 
I Ss cake aw ccusnkaanscundoderddereswiasiee 1.62 2.18 
MENT algerie yawct conan wanes anne nese wawaasees 1.66 2.94 
NM aoe hdc tay Calg ti tara tad iaiaialath oresisnra ate HS 1.60 1.78 
PS eax warceatisiseuweaccderwTcnsAancs Gaxeeae 1.63 1.68 
AVerame, © WMO. oie cicaccccecssci cess $1.62 $1.90 


The average increase in prices so far this year 
is 28c. per 100 lbs. 

Phosphates.—New business is limited. The 
shipments of Florida high grade rock from Sa- 
vannah in June amounted to 2,800 tons, making 
55,521 tons for the six months of this year, as 
against 36,070 tons in 1899, showing an increase 
of 19,451 tons. 

The Tennessee Phosphate Association has rec- 
ommended to its members the following form 
of contract, which has also been adopted by 
the miners of Mt. Pleasant generally: ‘‘Sold to 
———. for account of ————.. Quantity ——— 
tons (10% more or less at seller’s option) of dried 
phosphate rock. Quality—To contain phosphoric 
acid equivalent to a minimum of % of bone 
phosphate of lime (calculated on a dry basis, 
the phosphate being dried at 212° F.), maximum 
——% oxide of iron and alumina combined 
(iron pyrites being excluded). Maximum % 
moisture allowed to seller. In the event that 
oxide of iron and alumina combined exceeds 
%, a deduction on a basis of two units of 
bone phosphate of lime for one unit of oxide of 
iron and alumina shall be made from the total 
bone phosphate of lime shown in analysis, and 
for each unit of bone phosphate of lime that 
this final result shall show less than the guar- 
antee, an allowance shall be made on a basis 
of cost and freight price per unit. But should 
analysis show less than % bone phosphate of 
lime, or more than % of oxide of iron and 
alumina combined, the goods shall be considered 
% grade and settlement made at $—— per 
ton. Price—$ per ton of 2,240 lbs. free on 
board cars, basis Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. Weigh- 
ing—Railroad weights at Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., 
to be accepted. Sampling—By public sampler, 
as goods are loaded aboard cars, who shall sam- 
ple each car, and, after shipment is completed, 
shall mix and reduce to one sample, which shall 
be sealed and, upon request of buyer, sent to 























Dr. —————-,, chemist, for analysis, at buyer’s 
expense; but in case the guarantee is not sus- 
tained, sellers shall pay the cost of analysis. 


The cost of sampling shall not exceed 4c. per 
ton and shall be divided between buyers and 
sellers. But if the buyers prefer to accept sell- 
ers’ sampling, the above cost shall be obliter- 
ated. In any event, the f. 0. b. sampling and 
Dr. — analysis shall be final. Shipment— 
At the rate of during , Subject to the 
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railroad supplying equipment and to weather 
working days at Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. Terms— 
Sight draft against bill of lading for three- 
fourths value of rock as shipped, balance to be 
paid promptly upon receipt of copy of analysis, 
and if not paid within 10 days thereafter shall 
be subject to sight draft; except in case of 
shipments covering a period of months, in which 
case draft against bill of lading for three- 
fourths value shall be made as goods are shiy °d 
and settlement in full shall be made before the 
tenth day of each month for the previous 
month’s shipment, or subject to sight draft, 
which buyers agree to protect. The sample in 
such cases shall be held by sampler until the 
fifth of the month, in order that the buyer may 
say if he desires an analysis, and if not advised 
by that time that he does desire analysis, it is 
understood and agreed that goods are satisfac- 
tory and settlement will be made in full. If 


contract specifies monthly deliveries, each 
month’s delivery shall constitute a shipment 
(signed) Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., ——, 190-. The 


above contract we accept and agree to pay for 
said rock according to the above terms and 
conditions. (Signed.)”’ 

Quotations on phosphate rock are as follows: 





























Ci. f Un’d Kingdom 
Per Ton | or No Sea Ports. 
Phosphates F.o.b. |——_--—_—_———_ 
| Unit. | Long ton. 
*Fla. hard rock (77 @ 80%)|$7. 50@8 00) 14@ 8d |$12.09@ 12.48 48 
*Fla. land pebble (68 @ 73%) 4.35 | 634d “" 45 
*FlaPeace River. ‘58@625)| 3.00@3 50) 64d 
tTeno. rock 78%, export.| 4.00@4.50) 1a@id| 1o9ea. 3l 
PEON 66.0650 78% domestic. | 3.30@3 = Mriscdeevelgceautetade xd 
{Tenn....... 7E 3.00@3.25|.......... | fee 
T POM: kc ccinse 72% 2.65@2. 13 asses 
tSo. Car. rock, crude... Wa ic cannes Pietectdeoeeas 
§So. Car. rock, dried..... 4.50 ace Madaitaenaimes 
Algerian, rock. ..(63@70% |........... | 634d 9.05 
Algerian, rock. . .(58@63:)| ies 6d 7.80 
Christmas Isle. . .(80@85%1|....... .. 8iod 14.03 
* Fernandina. t Mt. Pleasant. { At mines. § On ves- 
sels, A hley River. 
Liverpool. June 97. 


(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 


Chemicals are quiet but steady, except for 
chlorine products, which still remain dull and 
featureless. 

Soda ash is firm. We quote for tierces as fol- 
lows: Leblanc ash, 48%, £4 15s.@£5; 58%, £5 5s.@ 
£5 10s. per ton net cash; ammonia ash, 48%, £4 
5s.@ £4 10s.; 58%, £410s.@£4 15s. per ton net cash. 
Bags are 5s. per ton under price for tierces. Soda 
crystals are in good demand at generally £3 2s. 
6d. per ton, less 5% for barrels, of 7s. less for bags, 
with special terms for certain favored markets. 


Caustic soda is well maintained, and a fair 
amount of business is reported at full prices. We 
quote spot range as follows: 60%, £9 5s.; 70%, 


£10 5s.; 74%, £10 15s.@£10 17s. 6d.; 
@£11 10s. per ton net cash. 

Bleaching powder is only in retail demand, and 
for hardwood packages £6 10s.@£6 15s. per ton 
net cash is about a nominal range. 

Chlorate of potash is dull at nominally 44d. 
per lb. net cash, but this figure could be shaded 
with firm bids, holders soliciting offers. 

Bicarb. soda is selling at £6 15s. per ton, 
24%4% for the finest quality in 1 cwt. kegs, with 
usual allowances for larger packages; also spe- 
cial quotations for certain export markets. 

Sulphate of ammonia is quiet and offered at 
£11 5s.@£11 7s. 6d. per ton, less 244% for good 
gray 24@25% in double bags f. o. b. here. 

Nitrate of soda is in moderate request at £8@ 
£8 5s. per ton, less 244% for double bags f. o. b. 
here as to quality. 


76%, £11 5s. 


less 


MINING STOCKS. 





Complete quotations will be found on pages 59 und 60 
of mining stocks listed and dealtin at: 


Boston. Philadelphia. Montreal. 
Colo. Springs. Salt Lake. London. 
Denver. San Francisco, Mexico, 
New York. Spokane. Paris. 
Toronto. 
New York. July 13. 


Interest is sagging in the local market. Amal- 
gamated sold off to $85, and later recovered to 
$8644, while few sales of Anaconda were made 
around $381%. British Columbia Copper brought 
$10%. Union of North Carolina is still the sub- 
ject of discussion on curb. A reorganization of 
the company was talked of, but treasurer T. C. 
Buck denies this report. The company has 25,- 
000 shares of treasury shares on hand, which 
can be sold should the company be in need of 
funds for further improvements on its property. 
In explanation of the low price at which the 
stock is selling it is said that a number of 
shares had been placed as collateral loans, the 
liquidation of which has forced the market price 
to its present level. A few hundred shares 
sold this week at $234. A private sale of 100,000 
shares of Gold Hill, of North Carolina, is re- 
ported on curb, but the price is not given. 
American Smelting and Refining common gained 
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on sales from $36144@$37%, while the preferred 
brought $88@$88\4. 

In the Colorado section Isabella of Cripple 
Creek sold at $1.25@$1.27; Elkton Consolidated 
at $1.29; Argentum-Juniata, 23c.; Alamo, 15%%c.; 
Cripple Creek Consolidated, 14%c.; Mollie Gib- 
son, 26c.; Pharmacist, 13%@14c.; and Little Chief 
of Leadville, 16c. 

A sale of Deadwood Terra was recorded at 
45c.—the first in many weeks. 

Few Comstocks made sales. Consolidated 
California & Virginia brought $1.60; Ophir, 73c.: 
and Hale & Norcross at 38c. 

One thousand shares of Phoenix of Arizona 
changed hands at 7c. 

Boston, July 12. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Whether it was the reaction after the holiday 
and dead quiet last week, or whether certain 
parties thought it time to put on a show of ac- 
tivity, is not certain; but there has been 
a stronger and more active market than 
for some weeks past. It was, however, al- 
most wholly inside trading, and the public made 
very little show. Perhaps people may be tempt- 
ed by the professional activity, but it seems 
rather doubtful. A really active market does 
not seem in sight before September. 

The blind pool stocks made little show except 
Arcadian, which sold up to $21. Boston & Mon- 
tana was quoted at $299, Butte & Boston at $63 
and Parrot at $41. In the regulars, Calumet & 
Hecla sold at $728; Tamarack, $187; Osceola, $61; 
Baltic, $18. 

The gold stocks were not prominent. Centen- 
nial-Eureka brought $25% and Cochiti, $9@$914. 

Dominion Coal was strong at $3914@$40, and 
New England Gas and Coke at $16. The raiders 
do not seem to have had much success. 

Colorado Springs. July 7. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The week among the Colorado gold securities 
showed a general: improvement in market con- 
ditions which is likely to have an effect for 
some time to come. 

There were two holidays this week, on July 
4th and 5th. Yesterday and to-day the whole 
list of stocks registered a general advancement. 
Matoa is attracting attention on account of the 
recovery of the long-lost rich ore shoot at 
a depth of 1,000 ft. T he stock closed at 36%c., 
but sold as high as 37%c. The Portland Com- 
pany inaugurated its new policy of. declaring 
dividends at the regular monthly meeting of the 
directors on the 5th. At that time a 6c. quar- 
terly dividend was declared, amounting to $180,- 
000 and payable on July 15th. With.the July 
disbursement the dividends amount to $3,127,080. 
The Vindicator Consolidated Mining Company 
declared its usual 5c. quarterly dividend on the 
5th, amounting to $55,000. It was expected that 
the dividend rate would be reduced temporarily 
to 2%c. a share, for the July quarter, owing to 
the extraordinary expenses to which the com- 
pany has been subjected in installing a complete 
new plant of machinery on the main workings 
of the mine. However, these improvements were 
provided for by selling a block of treasury stock 
in the East several weeks ago. 

The first annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the new Elkton Consolidated Mining and 
Milling Company will be held in this city July 
9th to appraise the exact condition of the Elk- 
ton, Raven and Tornado mines, which were re- 
cently purchased by the Elkton Company for 
$1,125,000. Elkton shares are strong and in de- 
mand. 

The Gold King Mining Company declared its 
July quarterly dividend on the 5th, amounting 
to 3c. a share, payable July 20th ($28,105), bring- 
ing the total up to $149,896. These shares are 
closely held and strong. The Mary McKinney 
Mining Company declared the July quarterly 
dividend on the 3d of 3c. a share, or $30,000, pay- 
able July 10th. The total dividends paid amount 
to $150,000. 

At the annual meeting of the Union Gold Min- 
ing Company on the 3d it was disclosed that 
W. S. Stratton was the real purchaser of the 
800,000 shares of capital stock accredited to a 
pseudo John Dern of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
several months ago. Mr. Stratton paid 50c. a 
share. This is the largest individual stock deal 
ever put through on the local stock markets. 

The recent activity in National was a gigan- 
tic stock manipulation. The Eastern investor 
was warned two weeks in advance of the break- 
ing of the boomlet and need not have become 
involved in the decline which has set in. The 
shares are selling about 13c. and are dropping. 
They were forced repeatedly to 16c., when uni- 
versal unloading was indulged in by the insid- 
ers. 

The dividends paid by the public companies 
of Cripple Creek during the first six months of 
the year amount to $3,233,000, as against $1,100,- 
000 in 1899. The week’s business on the old ex- 
change amounted to 3,173,798 shares, of a cash 
value of $423,090. 

Portiand, Ore. July 7. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


At no time in its history has the Eastern 
Oregon gold belt shown such substantial evi- 
dence of prosperity as at present. Faith in the 
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future increases every day, and many mining 
men and investors are coming here with experi- 
ence and money, which fact gives additional 
confidence on all sides. The Portland men are 
coming forward and putting their money into 
these mines. New companies are being formed 
on a solid basis, and confidence, which is the 
foundation of success, is everywhere felt. Port- 
land is the depot for all supplies to this section 
and our business men are reaping rewards in 
every branch of trade. New-comers need not 
fear disappointment or privation, for the coun- 
try is rich in product and you can reach the 
mines in most cases by rail and easy stages. 
The Portland Mining Stock Exchange is now 
ready for business and will be opened in a 
few days. 


San Francisco. July 7. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


This week has been almost all holiday, both 
Stock Exchanges having agreed to adjourn over 
from noon on Tuesday, July 3d, until July 9th. 
The business done on Monday and Tuesday was 
light. 

Consolidated California & Virginia sold at 
$1.50@$1.55; Caledonia, $1.20; Confidence, 75c.; 
Ophir, 71@73c.; Hale & Norcross, 35c.; Sierra 
Nevada, 32c.; Best & Belcher, 28c. Standard 
Consolidated was $4 bid and $4.50 asked, with no 
sales. 

The sales on regular call at the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange for the year to date compare 
as follows 








1899. 1900. 

POET, RINE 5 sos ccanssnxcssccvenenbenss 121,955 164,400 
ND ote cag aacakcdst  waeaRpeee 350,860 112,000 
SEE ksbeshnesxcGubbbeynsssevsaseesseseen 272,625 252.730 
DELL oo cGebeGehu tt .ncccdbaasascncease chat 209,215 121,500 
DET .nocuecosenehs 00 pends s« dbubouessanaaat 164,580 171,015 
DSL caubbchisuper sk ReeREaRr Aros nos ; ..201,375 129,505 

PMR chceehkeusaseeedee whbere ..«+--1,320,610 951,150 


On the half- year’s business this shows a fall- 
ing off of 28% this year. 
London. June 26. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The amount of business done in the mining 
section of the Stock Exchange continues to be 
very small. South Africans are not moving at 
all, though the end of the war is well in sight. 
The country will of course be under military 
rule for a considerable time and business and 
mining are not likely to expand with any rapid- 
ity just yet. The Chinese question has damped 
any inclination to speculate, and on all hands 
regret is expressed that no sooner is one in- 
cubus removed but another comes to take its 
place. 

What business there has been in the mining 
market has been mostly centered in West Aus- 
tralians, where the battle of the sulphides still 
rages, and the uncertainty of the future of the 
Kalgoorlie mines affords speculators some op- 
portunity for operations. A week or two ago 
the market was startled by the dismissal of the 
manager of the Ivanhoe Mine and by the state- 
ment that the product of the mine would be 
very much less than anticipated. Since then I 
have heard that the new manager, Mr. Mac- 
kinnon, who also superintends the Lake View 
Consols, has been able to give a very much more 
favorable report of the condition of the mine 
than the public were given to expect. The ac- 
tion of the directors in dismissing Mr. Hewit- 
son remains as great a mystery as ever, and 
their attitude cannot fail to damage the share 
market. Mr. Mackinnon reports that the falling 
off in the monthly output from the oxidized ores 
will not be very great and that he sees no 
difficulty in producing 8,000 to 9,000 oz. per month 
for some considerable time. In the report for 
1899 which you summarized in your issue of 
June 9th Mr. Hewitson, in speaking of the ore 
reserves, expressly said that their value was 
difficult to estimate, owing to the broken char- 
acter of the main veins. So that the diligent 
student of the reports and doings at the mine 
had no reason for excessive surprise at the turn 
of affairs, nor any reason for finding fault with 
the manager. 

Paris. July 1. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The Chinese complications and other causes 
have affected the stock market, and mining 
shares have been weaker and less in demand. 
The metallurgical shares have suffered especial- 
ly, and the copper stocks have been lower. Spec- 
ulation, in fact, has been uncertain. 

The Anzin Company reports for last year a 
production of 3,154,002 tons of coal from its col- 
lieries. This is 13,105 tons less than in 1898, but 
owing to higher prices the profits were larger, 
and amounted to 10,080,926 fr. The dividend was 
260 fr. per the one-hundredth part of the 
“denier” or original share, as they are now 
dealt in. This is an increase of 40 fr. over 1898. 
This shows how large our coal companies’ profits 
were last year. 

Two congresses of interest to financiers have 
been held in the Palais des Congress at the Ex- 
position. The subjects discussed in each were 
similar, and most of the members and speakers 
in both were the same. The first was the In- 
ternational Congress of Public Securities, which 
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held its sittings from June 4th to 8th; the second, 
the International Congress of Limited Liability 
Companies. Reports of the proceedings in each 
will be published in time. The question exam- 
ined were too numerous to be summarized, but 
it may be stated that in the former a resolution 
was voted unanimously in favor of an inter- 
national arrangement for the protection of pro- 
prietors of lost or stolen public securities. These 
may be recovered in France by means of cer- 
tain formalities specified in a law of 1872, but 
difficulties arise when the securities are foreign 
and negotiable on foreign markets. Among the 
subjects treated in the second congress were the 
constitution of public companies, payment of the 
share capital, negotiation of vendors’ shares 
given in part payment, founders’ shares, pref- 
erence shares, the issue of new shares before 
payment in full of the original shares, the right 
of shareholders to call meetings of proprietors, 
the protection of debenture holders, lottery 
bonds and the conditions for their issue, the pub- 
lication of documents concernig the foundation 
of companies and agreements entered into, the 
nationality of companies, etc. 

Two Chinese loans are dealt in on our Bourse, 
the 4% loan of 1895, guaranteed by Russia, and 
the 5% railroad loan of 1898. There is no specu- 
lation in these at present, for no one knows just 
how to take the future of that strange country. 








Azote. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Latest Dividend. ] 
NAME OF COMPANY. re to 
er | ate. 
Date | share.| Total. 
— — Oe CC Ol 
| s/s $ 
tAmalgamated..... |July 30] 2.00 1.008) 000 6,000,600 
Am, Car & Fdry,com.|Aug. 1 cae + em “Aencseusace 
Pes ee a ee ae ee ee Cer ee 
§Am. Cement......... BORG OD Aisc< Nee Ievenkenss 
Am. Lemont, exten. ..1261F 16) 1.00 | occccscsccleccacesess 
ee OR Oe ne rr 
+tAm. Steel Hoop, pf. ..July 31) 1.75 hee wees Livesseees 
+Am. Tin Plate, pf. . July 31} 1.75 |... ... lieeesaene 
¢Cent’l Eureka, Utah.| July 20) 1.00 | 100,000, 2,387,700 
*Cordell Zinc. Mo. .. |July 16} .05 | 3,000) 24,000 
*Daly-West, Utah... |July 17 .25 37,500, 420,0°0 
*Empire State, Ida... July 16] 30 | 29,554 524, 917 
§Empire Steel & I., pf Suir mt ee isccus..,  losuaanae’s 
+Federal Steel, pf..... July 20) 1.50 932,067| 5,725,587 
tGold King, Colo sie pa July 20) .03 28,105 149,895 
tMary McKin’'y. aes July 10; .08 30,000 150,000 
tNational Salt, com...;Aug. 1) 1.50 [.........eleeeeeeeeee 
tNat’l Tube. com...... AUG95) BD [ovasice secs lnenea sane 
tNew HavenI.& st (July 16) .15 |... ..... | sases. ome 
+Parrot, Mont. .. .... July 30° 1.50 344,775 4,049,050 
Penna. Steel, pf.. ....)July 16) 1.75 26,250 78,750 
Pittsburg Coal, pf .. |July 25) 1.75 |.. ......] .. seees. 
+Portland, Colo. ...... July 15; .06 180,000) 3,127,080 
ed pf., Cal ..jJuly 16) 0 21,500) 1,866,911 
usq Iron& Steel.. OMIT BC) DAO acs ceess.|esecnne 
*Swansea, Utah. July 10 .05 | 5,000 241,500 
tTenn. C.,I., common Aug. 1) 2.00 |.......... Dae eee 
tTenn.C.. 1. & RR, A OE en eee ere 
Texas & Pacific (‘oal .| July 26) 1.50 |....... |......e0e- 
+United Zinc. pf.. Mo. July 16 .50 6,497 21,892 ° 
tVindicatorCon.,Colo. July 25) .0a 54,500 465,500 


* Monthly. t Quarterly. § Semi-annual. 





ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


| 
Name of Co. |Locat’ n. |. Date. | Place of Meeting. 
Centennial....... |Mich . July 13./60 State st., Boston. 
Golden Fleece...|Colo .../July 20. he ouncil Bluffs, Lowa. 
Homestake . ...|S. Dak. July 18./San Francisco, Cal 
*Ophir .... .... |Utah.../ July 19.| salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio..... |Mexico. July 19. | 40 Wall St., N. Y. 














*3pecial meeting. 






































ASSESSMENTS. 

NaME or Com-  |Loc@ixo/ Deling. { Sale. |Amt. 
Alaska........ccscecese Utah)...| Aug. 4 |Auge. 25) .02 
AS eT eoee-|Nev.| 65, July 10 [July 31] .05 
BIOS oc ocevs sansdenes ae -| 51 me Aug. 27} .05 
CORGMIUS. «2.000% ceccees UE, odes TY BD | oc00 00050 .10 
Calfornia Borax ...... ICal. .|"'3 July 5 |July 30/2 00 
Crown Point. ......../Nev..| 70) July 18 |Aug 8) .05 
Eureka Con. Drift. .../Cal..| 25) June30 |July 2t) .01 
ee SPE A |Utah) 1) July 6 |July 17| .vo&% 
Father de Smet....... 8.D’k;} 3) July 9 |Aug. 6) .25 
SAUER 65. . snes, ase \Cal..| 2) July 9 |July 31| .04 
Geyser-Marion ......./Utah|...| June27 |July 30} .03 
Goleta Con _..... .... ‘Cal..| 1) July 16 |Aug.15) .06 
Gould & Curry.. oavnan Tee 90 — . July 31 Bu 
Great Bonanza........ |Utah)... Be: 2 i.e. -00% 
Joe Bowers, Ext...... \Utah| 8) July 20 j|Aug. 7} .01 
Mawmoth Garfield ../Cal..|...) Aug, 4 |Oct. 2) .17% 
May Dey... ...<00- o «cee 4; June 6 |July 25) .10 
PROMOTE. ic cassess os ii tah) 2} June29 |July 16) .01 
BAGIOOP. .0202 ..5.00000 Utah)...| July 10 |Aug. 14) .00% 
National Con.......... iCal,.| 12) July 9 |Aug. 1} .05 
Old Susan...... ...e0.. j|Utah; 1; Aug. 2 |Aug. 21 
Paclfic........sseceees i 3 yay . July 31) 008 
Reward —=_—s.. eee oo NOM ol ck May Be fh ivcnstes 02 
Rich Bar Gravel...... Cal..| 1) July 30 Aug. 33! -06 
Ruby Hill ...... ...-| Jtah| 1) July 10 |Aug. 10) .008 
Silver State........... |Utah|...| July 2 |July 20) .00% 
Spanish Con.......... ROME, lvcet Oe OT assecas 08 
Siar.........cccccccceee/Utah!...| June26 |July 16) .O1 
Tesora Mecsneles “¥eenw |Utab|...| July 12 | July 28) .02% 

dune <0. Seseernes |Utah| 13} June 30 July 21) .0L 
Yellow PGE 5.60 <0 eos 4) July 26 |Aug. 31) .10 
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NAME OF Loca- | Par 
ComPany tion. 


——— 


Alamo ......... jColo 
Ama'gamated C Mont. 
*anaconda,c . 
Anaconda Gold Colo.. 
Argentum-Jun.. 
Ariz. Lead......JAt!z 
Belcher... .-. Nev... 
Best & Belcher 3 
Brit.Col. Copper > S.. 
Brusswiet.. = 
Catalpa .... ... Nets. 
Cnoliar........|Nev.. 
Chrysolite {I ]Colo.” 
CvumstcckK T .. |Nev . 
- bonds} “ 
Con. Cal. & Va ™ 
Creede & C. C.. Colo. , 
Cres ent .. 
Cripple Cr. Con. 
A seca Utah. 
Deadw’d Terra. |8.Vak. 
Elkton.. .., .. |Colo. 
Gol“ en Fleece ~ 
Could & ' urry,|Nev .. 
Hal & Norcross} “* 
Homer are 8 Dak 











Horn Silver Utah. 
Iron Silver, Colo, 
Taabella ... = 
Jack Pot........ ° 
Justice. ” 
King & Pemb..|Ont... 
Lact sse ..... Colo.. 


Leadville. .... 
Littie Chief.....) 
Mexican... .....|Nev... 
Mol''e Gibson... Colo. 
BG.. BIGK... 000% 
Ontario........ jean 
Ophit.§ .......[m'¥ 
Pharmacist. ... Colo” 
Pheenix ......../Aris... 
Plymouth. ..../Cal... 
— +eeee-|COlo., 
.| Nev... 
ives 





Sierra Nevada.. 
Smal Hopes. -+./|Colo 
Standard Con...|Cal 
Tenn Copper..|Ti nn 
Union Cor... ..|Nev.. 
i, ee ee-+-.|Colo 
yellow Jacket. 'Nev 








Am. 8m. & Ref, .......)$1U0 38 
Te RS 
Am.S BW GOR) vcccscs 100 845, 


© PETS csceess| OO ee 
Am. Tin ay. uebeeed) ee dis 3 ; 
o id 7 7 


p , 
Col. Fuel & 1 Colo..| 100 3344) ¢ 
Col. &H C.&I1 * | 100 1446 
Federal Steel. eoeeee.| 100 34m 


Fleming’n C &C ‘ 
Int’?! Pump. ‘ 
National Lead. 


National ... 


Nat'l Tube 
Press. St. Car 


“ - p 

Republic 1as 
. 7 f 

oot. 








Stan. onPr Tg 
Tenn.C.,I. &R.R 6 cee oe 
OE ccce+ 5.) Te 
Union Cop eonee 100 
U.S.castlLP&F | .......| 10) 
o 6 © pfl ....00-| 100] 49 
Va Cral*~ “an 


dulul dite, 49,106. 
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COAL AND INOUST RIAL 














t85y| 665) 695 























PHILADELPHIA, PA.S 





July 5. 


NAME OF L’ca- Par |\—— — 
ComPaxY. |tion. | Val.| H. 
Am. Am. Alkali PS ipeeeel abe aes 
Bethlehem {rn| Pa. |......).077 oi. 
BethiebemS8’i.| “ $50 ||i5.00| -: 
Cambria [ron.| “ 50 |43.00/42 75). 
Cambria se - 4 6.13)15 ™ 15 85} ‘ 
Sucq. I & 
United GasI.! “* 50 LINK 


Total shares sold, ¢,146. 
delpbia 


a ea ae ae nena Ae) 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


NAME OF ComPary. 


——— _——— - 


Belcher... ..0.ssecesseseseceress 
Best & Belcher ; 
Caledonia .... 
Challenge Con. 
Chollar........ccccccece ‘ 
Confidence..... 

Con. Califoraia ‘& Virginia... 
Crown Point ......-cccccccccee 














Hale & Norcross .. .... 
TUBtice. ....0..sccccccese . 
MeXICAD......cceccees corceces 
— COM. 000 cove cccees 


OPDIT. ......cccccccccecccoveces 


Potos 

















Yellow Jacket 
*H liday. 
. No. dunec. 
Name of 
of | Par|—- 
Company. shares. Val 
Blue Goose . ~~ 6,000 S100 | ...0. Joe. 
Bue? horn. ... 16,00 oO a 


Caribou....... | 10u,0"} 1 00 


Home..... ... 10.0.0] 10 | 4.26 415) e 415) 


HomestokKe ., 10,0U0] «2... 


National .... | 109,000) 5.v ‘6 10 


Petroleum.... | 100.'00) 1 00 


Pan Joagnin. | 100,00) 1 0! Pat 


Shamrock .. se 3 7 














|82 00 isl ea, 
its 1 Bolte sofie a 








43.10 
5.75]16 15 i6 00}16 13). 


§ aaa by Sennen Whelen & Co., 39 Walnut St., Phila- 











_ 


Sesszessssessssesss 





CAtlFORNIA OIL ST CKS.* 
; June 22, ) June 23 |. | 


























_— 
o— 











*Califurnia sud Producers Oil Exchanges. Total sales 2,350 shares, 





NAME OF 
ComPary. 


| Adven’a’e,Cone $25] 100,000}. 2 50} 2 @ che et 
109) 000 a 


Aetna, Cons. 8 
Allouez....... 
Amal Cop. ia 
sm. ZL. &8.. 
Anaconda...... 
Arcadian, c.... 
Arnold, G....... 
Ashbed’.. ...... 
Atlantic, c..... 
Baltic c....... 
Bins ham, ¢. @. 
Bonanza, ne 
Boston q_.. 
Boston & CC. 
Bos.&Mon,Tr R 
British Coi.. 
Butte & Bost., ¢ 
Cal. & Hecla, c 
Centennial. c. 
Cent’l-Eureka. 
Central Oil.... 
Cochiti, gz. .... 
Cont ZUMg&Sm 
Copper Kange.. 
Crescent. 8..... 
Dominton Coal 
do. pref...... 
Elm River ... 
Federal Steel. 
G6. pret ...... 
Franklin.c .. 
I. koyal Con. c 
Mase Cop....... 
Mayflower...... 
Melones ...... 
Merced, g ...... 
Michigan....... 
Mohawk, ¢,... 
an at C &¢ 


Old Colony . 
Old Dominion,« 
Osceola, c. “ 
Perrot, sc 








Quincy, 

Rhode! Tsland’ 
Santa Fe, g. c 
San. Ysabel, g 
Tamarack, ¢... 
Tecumeeh . 

Tri Mountain... 
Union C L.. . 
United States. . . 
U.S. Oil 


Utah Cons,g. c 
WMOGS:. 0s ccs 
VICtOPIA. ....0.0. 
Wachineton.... 
White Knob. 
Winona, c...... 
Wolverine, Cc... 
Wrandotte 


+ UMcial quotations Boston Stock Exchange. Total sales, 6.731. * Asse*sme a mad 











DIOR evicceesesens: 
Senses ‘advan she 
arabe eneeee sees 


Bullivo- Beck & Ch. 
Ceptenr ial Eurka. 
Coloride Point... 
DOIEP ce cece -cocece: 
Daiton...... eecccce 
— & Seaaaes ‘ 


ee eee 
Daly West. 
Dexter... 
Hagle ....-c- « 










Geyser. Marion. 
Goiden Eagle .. 


Grand ‘Central. 8 








NAME OF [8G 
COMPANY. [>| p 
Ontario: 
Golden Star | 1 144% 
Ham Reef.. | 1 (9% 
Olive. 1 | .16 
Rritish Col.: 
Ath: baska.. | 1 19% 
Big Three.. | 1 ly 
Biack Tail .| 1 | .15 
Carib oM’K | 1 8: 
Crow's N C |%5 | 36.9) 
Deer Trail . | 1 46, 
Eve str..j1 vu 
Fat: view ...] 1 
Iron Mask.. | 1 2) 
im Blaine, |.1 | . 2h 
Knob Hill 1 45 
Mi nehaba. |} 1 os 
Mo tCristo| 1 -03 
Mont @&Lon. |0 24) .25 
N 8 ile: on} 1 
North Star. | 1 195 
Payne 1 97 
Pr-neess M. | 1 3 
hav bler .. 2% 
Rathmullen| 1 |.. 
Republic. .| 1 85 
Van Anda., | 1 v2 
Virtue ott 61 
War Eagle..| 1 {1.42 
Waterloo. ([0.10) .u3 
White Bear. | | . 
Pennloes. 1 14h 
Develop Co 
BC.G.Fiel 1 
Can.G F 8 /01 


Gold Hilla 











Kugle & Blue Bell. 
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100: 
25 


25 
25 


Nw 
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a | ee | ee f | | | | | | 








i8 00}... 
33000 |68.00 C0. oe 
229.88 0 ° “se 


beeen ae 38-G0}39.5 39° 2.150 
raadielnaanaiawas 67..065.50] 247 

vee aa 436 

eee -|#4 Su}ed 25.5 125 co| 830 

geconeseactos Maehosede ace | Gil cekce 40 
erties! ecaee aero cawabewee i: ade rol: 80 
ante: caadbcesddl seal -wiqulksue ealncxcal I aeabie 105 
oa ead ened: P-ennekeeée . «fe e-| 5.50) 5.00] 275 
8.81|.. ied 59 
es ON | ae 6.0 12 C0 " 03 16.00 S 
eaedmiaae aad 4.0}. 0° ‘ saad a lu 
‘ 8 Ou} 19.0 675 

“162° O0}6i.00 ‘3. (s (62 0|64.¢ 195 

»..{41 00]40/88]41. 0440.38 4.75 4).50}41. 1934 
16 

1 

eee aieeinels ak er | Oe 

salvana au 18) |190 |187 81 


° ea. 





100, 00] ” 
60, 
160,000 









- 57 






































July ». _July lu , July 11. 


L. |@. |b. | B. L. 


‘ # B.A aoe cagel}-ec feces «| | 200 
: cecelecece]-coe | LeQ0] coe wo 


ee 86 06/85.50)86,00 i 4 


sees . - a8] ene 













wid 20.75 20. 18 al. Ou 20.00) 888 
Nes. ccp-th 18 - t7.78] °"220 
cesecteec. MAGE ot 10 


oes teres eevee] eeees 


one". «ORs i 500 
293% (296 95 ‘ai 197 312 
v. 390 

4 0u}63.00) 250 

73) 1728" we 69 


. 0u}16.75} 250 
il ef. 8 360 


«es ans 20 
9.00] 222. 9.18]°22: 


-+-|15.00 SI} 130 


ae he 189 00}. .." 139° 88/39 00| 639 
ios ces wee [ile] le. LIS flidgg] 483 











; oa “7.00 6.75] "135 





7 00)... 


15 281i6.00]15. si. SILL PITT |16700]15:88] 16.50] 16°Ou} "522 














6 UL} 25. 5.8 aueseldeacinawes 27.U0) 26.00} = 430 
: “Ts Bbsdecs wacae eds fork: "270 
"3 0}. ooh) ceuc MRE: abcess bce «ee 42a 
“. St]. . .|37. 35 o> =[02.Gl 2c. (87. Qi... os 37 00 = 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. July 7. 
Par 
Asked. Stocks. Shares.|val.| Bid. | Askea 





30 136 *4 Horn Silver.......| 400,000 - $110 | $1.30 
.0) . 


§: 


+s 


wn BB RS 


~ 
eNO 





vescvy 














aeeeate Joe Bowers Ext..| 4 0,000 L “4 Wus¢ 
1.00 || Little Pittsburg 400,000] 5 0054, OL 
3 88 Lower Mammoth) 150,u00} 1 5u -5L 
.. _--||Mammotnh........| 400,000) 5 2 12%) 2.1345 
-07%@ | May a eesee:« 400,uU0| 34 92 92 
-0:9¢)| Mercur....... 200,000) 25 5.45 5.6746 
-04 Northern Light.. 40u,000) 5 L635 U 
) US |] Omtaric.. .. ...0. 150,000|100 | 6.5u 7.50 
1.2244) 140 Richmond-An. .. 500,000) 1 see tee 
16.i17%| 16 8144 | Sacramento .... | 1,000,000) 5 ‘ 
6 75 Silver King. .... 150,000}20 | 45.0) | 53.06 
. __..|| Star we 50U,000} 1 33 4 
.93 || Sunbeam. 250,000) 1 U6 14 
-03 Sunshine. 250,000) 10 Mel 2. 2-6 
20 Swansea 100,000) 5 3 85 4.05 
0e$4 | Bouth Swansea. 150,000} 1 4.13 117 
0.54 | BBD. cescccsccons| IGRMEOT hs : 
505 |! Valeo ..... 20000010 364l 8646 
TORONTO, ONT, 
June .6 dune .7. June 28, June .9. 
- . -| Bales 


Tass 2. a . paeaa lakes mm ‘-. 82 600 
i 9 a weocol a 17,5 

l6sq} .18 16 -154 oe Rh — 
2494) .2536) 225 | 627 |... dt. woe | 28M) 25 | 11,800 
is 0234) G13) 56).... coe «| Olde] 026 : 


127 8 ‘s8 92 
29,10} 35 0 “oe 33.00 39 00 |36 v0 | 9 0° 
Ad 05 


‘us | “os | uate] .64 

4 234 21 23 
8 

s9 | .86 | 95 

0254) 03 | 02%! .02% 

5s | .£6 | .70 


.06%6} 07 | (636) .07 
































Joe Bowers... 700,000 -U4% 0534 






































6 . 
15) |1 45 [1.48 
U4 U3 | .U4 


11834)" 11336) 1146].; 








~ * Ex-uividend 





NAME OF 
Company. 








Butte & Boston. 


Crvsetal 
Deer Trail No. 2 
Evening a. 
Gold Led 


Golden farvest. 


Insurgent... 
Jim Biaine.... 


oe tee 


Conjecture .........+.- oo 








SPOKANE, WASH.* 


Week, Ju'y 5, 
Sales. 





abe ountain Lion. 








Company. val.|B. | A. | Sales. 


orning Glory.........|J.10} .0°3¢} .0334} 44,000 
Orrison.. ..... ejeee-} of Org] .08 







a a a aa 
NAME OF ral Week, July 5 














ss seers 















Reservation 
Sullivan. 
Tom Thamb 
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ee 
STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
DENVER, COLO, 
COLORADO SPRINQS, COLO.! ae — : Fi - 
ee : mame es (far 2 > = |S = | ee S| ey 
Name op jPar| July2_ | July | Julys* / Joly 6. | Jaly6. | Jaly7. |. | company. tab) Bef Ae |B fA |B AB |B ae 
Company. |val| B. | A. B. ;_A.| B. ; A. | B. | A. | B.A. ei = — i | 
“Keacta.....| 81 | -9496| .9194| .3654] .86%]-.....|..... eles esefeveeee] 3784] 88 | 8794) TA ones a 
Moneten.---| 6 | is) cian] “tasel “iss4| os SU DIP] Saapg] casas] case] £1536 ee Fe ; 
Am. Goa-..| 1 | “O5s| 06° | <Osyg) cue 0] 2002) 20020 cY 2] aba) S06 “assay ues,“ s.aGd | Roles. | 1) i 2 
di 0346 SMT Lie ‘ 
—— at i Dictator. wa aie - 
Anchorial. : “98 = 900 Eiaton Sa : - 5 
Antelope... i ‘indley ee r 
Aola.. al : —_ Gold Sov’n.} 1] .10 6 
Arcadian jl 1 500 | Golden Age D axenpen ; 
aesece | wi | TaeToind| | is 7 
Battle ait.c 1 : ~* Tae 400 | Mabelia..| 1 . ) 
nHar....| 1 See bel secaned ose a Se ee ace eral | "ded f 
Black B Beil. i . : : te secon | ee ee: ; i 
Blue Bell. i ‘ pee = paar + *Saue eet "F000 New Haven 1| .0S3¢ B 
Bob Lee . 4 : os “06 3,000 | New Zeal’d 1 = 5 + 
| i “0294 0 so | Omegeces| i]: sae 13 
Central C’n| 1 . . -08 - RRs ccctd | Babs : 16 
Champion. 1 734) 07 -07 SE ssesetleesobeles ° esol @ sean C754)... .. P Puritan 1 O16} :015¢| °0.3¢) [01% 2 
Chicolo.... | 1 | 02%) -0344| .02%4| U3 i Mie ceil ccacee 02%] .03 | .02% aa ft 17 
C.K.&N....| 1 10234] 2026p] 02%]... occ2.cfcc.. : ee ee ee, EE ventions! 11... hc ee tad 18 
0.0.Col’bia : a ae or use pena ; oe ton 7 ion A WWMAE GOREN 1 1..-.--JoscoceJocecccd 01341" .0136| °°" ; 9 
a ‘x’ . - ed ° @-- *S ° . ‘3 et eee ; 2 
G.0. & Man. : 10% ie 10 ous + oteeleeeeee teres Levees ons -1024 ae we ane + Official Quotations Denver Stock Exchange Total sales, 42,9/0 shares, 24 
Copper Mt 0494) .... | -O4D8).... ovcce|cocese . : wu ; >» 
ceewseee) 2) ge | 188 s fy : ‘ia 3 
Dantem.| i] 118%] “156 13 A _— PARIS. rane Sh. ; > 
oe Moines : meee Ms i. -- or “o ° 11,000 % 
ie . . “ 4 xb 
ElktonGon | 1 |1-285«|i.29 "1° ‘Be 1.2934 11603 | Nam or Company. | Country. | Product. Capital | Par | Latest|__Prices. vi 
El Paso G..| 1 | .3954) 40% . "5QU Stock. | value. | divs. |Op’ning. |Closing. \ oN 
Enterprise 1 Ww} .21 “oe 2 20 9,000 cmc = — 39 
F. WHIMS) 1 [oe eel vee-s ° c i 7 30 
Favorite 1 ae $2 .... | Acleries de Creusot...... 2,000 75.00; 1,890.00) 1,830.00 
Findley 2 | -16RG) 25 |. 00-0] WB | --0-2]---0-e]- oe venenepen maou -nanee ae eaeeioans iny.... 500 | 125.00} 3,500.00) 8590.00 a 
Garf.Con..| 1 )....++) .15 i . sez “ * “Bives-Lille.. 500 | 35.00] 52800} 528.00 Be 
Golden Fi | 1] ....| .40 |....../ .40 bi 99,000 « Huta-Bank.. ; 500 |........| 4,580.00} 4,470.00 33 
Goid Hill. .| 1 | .0336| 0334) .0334) .U344)... : 16,000 « Ja Marine... Steel mfrs.. 20,000,000 500 50.00) 1.68500) 1,650.00 34 
Gold.Sov'n.| 1) -10 | -20s6) -10 | 16). “bit tN a. ccaneniaen “]O0AL.....002:/esessocess|eeeeeesee| 220-00] 6,800.00] — 6°650.00 35 
Hayden....| 1 | .0i%) .02 | .01%) -02 | .. RRA EERE. Scosche s0:aseeshened Lower Gii.. Copper......|....0+...| 500 | 176.00} 2,740.00] 2,740.00 35 
Ida May ...| 1) -31 | .344) .82 | 3254 2/000 | Briansk................0.| RUSBIB...... Coal & tron|...7 eeee| 500 |........| 1,000.00] "975.00 
Indep’ndce| 1 | .4536| 46 | 147 | .48 “! 7'5v0 | Champ d’Or...... 8. Africa....|Gold...... ..| 3,875,000) 25 8.75| "40.50 88.25 si 
Ing.Con...| 34) ....|.... -| .2034) -2l 2096 8,50 | Courrieres............+...| France....../Coal.........| 600,C00} 800 70.00| 2,870.00] 2,899.00 38 
Isabella. ..| 1 |1.2594)1.26 [1.26 I. 26%) , | DOMbTOWS. -....-+co-eeee+| RUSSIA. ...|COBI....20c0-|eceeeees.| 500 | 12:50} 990.00] "990-00 39 
Jack Pot...) 1 56) -52 ro “5.000 | Donetz...... Scncencenesel  ” __wenesgtiiesepossse] -occoe tes] 0s0nseeslocancses 930.00 910.00 40 
Josephine..| 1 0296 1,000 } Dynamite Centrale...... SEORAD. 0-00 ete seeveceee| 500 20.00 435.00 434.00 4i 
7 aon. : ; 35500 Escombrere-Bleyberg... spate Rea haat 4 4 85.00 1.20.08 1,263.00 42 
MagugtR | 1 : | Gaeeee Svia.... [stiver. 40,000,001 125 |""""5:00| 147.50] 187730 ° 
Margaret...| 1 sete ‘000 | Caurium... .|Zine & Yead:/16,300,000| 500 | 30:00} _585.00| 581; 44 
Margery....) 1] ;..- ay ** 92°806 | Malfidano........ ....... ven nasi xase 12,500,000] 500 50.00} 1,210.00} 1,200.00 45 
oe: ol es , 3,00) | Metaux, Cie. Fran. de... ; ‘|aetal aPiars. 25,000, 500 | 30.00] 490.00 = «(46 
Midway. i } 4 5,0u0 | Mokta-el-Hadid.......... flan . ak Iron mn. .|18,312,500} 500 40.00 1,195.00 1,176.00 E i 
Mobile . 1 6 03 7,000 a — secscecesee| Russia....../Pe ro) a Seeenenes nseeberneretiebes 1,300.00} 1,800,08 Py @ 
Moll.Dwyer| 1 4 ie Napthe Nobel. mcesessl suscctt © allio» nowinsIecemcnccicseescesl EL an ih 
Mollie Gib.) 1 | .2: ; 3000 aaee Re “ kink nud papeakasn peepee 18,900.00] 18,750.00 _ ? 
Monarch ..| 1 + J" | Nickel.. vee. |10.000.000) “*" "950 10.00] °470.50} ‘470.00 mim 
aw : : *" 7.500 Penarroya. Spain Coal, etc.. “‘Sinaibid 500 95.00 2,160 00 2,700.00 s 
Morning SS.) 1 4,000 | Salines de 1’E: 500 |°""'6.50) _ 265.00 9.00 54 
Mtn.Beauty| 1 2 ..-a{ee..-. . | Salines du Midi.. 500 00} 1,045.00! 950.00 mB 55 
a : : 438,000 | Vielle Montagne........! Belgium... 80 36.00) 750.00) 725.00 56 
Nellie V....| 1 Br ae mm 57 
Savegoce| | tsa "100 . ¢ 
veB’nuch. . . Sg 59) 
Oriole -...-| 1 d i LONDON. June 29, Sw 
rphan ... ‘“ ‘ sasienle> : Bf 61! 
ee ins ik PNEE ARO. -csb0d sone Mo osaecd so sncsdoes U3 1,000 fn : 4 
Phermaciz 1 | 2a2s0) 2288) “ta | caabe| Loctite “1256 i) te te 'Author-; pa, | Lastdividend.; Quotations. & = 
Piigrim....| 1] 13 | .183@) .13 | .136)......1 0 oe. seseee] sense ee) a) el NAME OF CoMPArY. Country. ized | value.) | » 68) 
Pinnacle...| 1 | .18%| 20 | .1934] .20 |......).. ete “1936 +20 zu | el m0 capital. Amt.; Date. Buyers Sellers . Be 64 
Portland...| 1 /3.05 !3.10 |8.06 ,3 0936). 2... ° 1(3.10|8.15 |3.05 |3 = 3,000 —_—- — - — mm 65| 
Prince Alb.| 1 | .U4}4| 04%4| 0444) O45a).... 04 ‘oo = £5. d.| s.d. 26.4. 244d i 
Prinoess....; 1 | .05% re mG feel: 2 d ’ Alaska Steeetie.. coccccce: | AASB. .cccccees £300,000 1 0 0} 21 |Mar., 1899 U a 6 Ke 67 
Progress ..| 1| .06 | .06 7,09) | a 1aska-Mexican. : - . 1 0 0) 04.8)/May, 1900 it 6) 1 v ‘ 68 
Pythias.. 1| 0536 “0594 “0556 Ose]: eae -V6}q| 4,000 Alaska-Treadwell, @ . ° $ iia peal . ‘ : 3 ° eS 69 
aven. ....) 1] ..... cae seiteplabs-on sores [oe ceeee | Amacol ” ” i - 
Republic...) 1 | .06 | 064) .06 | 066)" “oir! 00) | De Lamar, g., 000; 1 0 0} 6 |May, 1900) 3 u) 40 , 0) 
Rob’tBurns| 1 | .04%/ .0454) .0454| Ua2 5 th ito, | Golden Gate, 80,000} 1 0 O)......).... 0.4... 10 6380 5 "1 
Rose Maud.| 1 | .10 | .10}| 10 | .10% 94) 1 Suu ; Grand Central, 000} 1 0 0) 20 |Jan.,"i900] 15 0{ 17 6 a) 
Rose Nicol.| 1 | .124¢| .13)4|......| 12 1346 4 Hall Mines, c., 8... 000} 2 @ 0} 10 |May, 1899} 1 0] 41 6 3 
SliverGold.| 1/2...) ....| Uda] 016 019% Os 015} 31, ES MRDE, Be. ss0sc0nc-0covene etn 1,000,000 s 9 9 res ov. 1899 6 i 6 610 v val 
Tornado. =| 1 (-2.07)20722)"c0°%: - | peed | eee EE re Re v3 
Touraine..| | al cee Mountain Copper..........| California. ....| 1,250,000} 5 0 O|i1 0 Apt., singe 5 7 61512 6 76 
Trachyte. -| 1 | .065¢|.. OE ee Nises Newfoundland, c......... | Newfoundland.) 250 cscs aveses 2 6 7s Tl 
UncleSam.| 1 | 04% 0436 0346) 0434 ° Palmarejo & Mexican.g., | Mexico......... #00,000} 1 0 O)...... 1 vu 1 6 78) 
Union......| 1 | 40% s] caeelesecee] cove |e wee] AU | a snee a. | can tye ceeee —— Colorado 1,100,000/ 1 0 0/20 |Tune, i900] 212 6 215 vu ng| 
Vindicator.) 1 |... a8 145 [1 473%6)..:: : 150 [1.45 [1.59 --.- | Gop ee cs Chile..... 200, 2 U 0/40 |July, 1900) 317 614 2 6 B0| 
Work ....| 1 | 30% .3034] .3034| 3054 -30¥6) 304) 3054) .3036) 12,900) Frontino & Bolivia, g.. .. 1 0 0/16 [Oct., 1899] 110 01 112 6 
Zenobia....| 1 | 11534] (15%4] 150] .1596| 2.22) eee! oo IL las | lapsed 15s01 28841... - *8t. sdey-tlen a : 8 : . zane, 190) 2 $ 1 1 8 a 
Colorado Springs Mining Stock Exchange. Total sales, !,214859 shares. * Holiday. Velvet, gn Pretec os 1 9 Osa. Sais isaa 1 0 0 126 83} 
SEED sconcsipssncnonens Nov., 111 3 s4 
; 90 eeeee 10 0/20 ar., 1900} 14 U| 14 6 5 
Britian Aa. Garp. -samcons pa oor : : gs 8 Mar., iow : a 9 10 v 0 on 
MONTREAL CANADA.* high Se Bale nnsn-- | WAQ500] 5 0 Gls 0 - 1032 cha 76 8 
Coc cccccevce we  eccccccccoce] Am i - 65 U t 
Week. July 9. ar|__ Week, July 9. tee we c..seee] 1,250,000] 2 0 0/150 |Apr., 19001717 618 2 ¢ 89 
|Par Thi . 
NAME OF COMPANY. |Vai/ H.| L. | Sales. NAME OF COMPANY. /|val|) H. L. ; Saies. | assoc. Gold Mines... - | W, Austrailia - 1 : is ao bee. : : : 319 9 9 
| | | — | | —— | — | — ] —— Broken Hill Prop., 8 .8. Wales. 1 Pe y 91 
Big Three. i + -0234) .02 1,500||Monte Christo........ |$1 | .Wi<| .0354|... .--- | Great Boulder Prop .. - Australia 175,000 3 0} 6 |Apr., 190u} 112 0/133 y @ 
Catifornia.. ° 1 -lu or 4,500||Montreal G. F.. voe[ 1 | .05 03 venaeae Hannan's Brownbill, a 140,000} 1 8 8 76 ay, 1900/8 5 0! 810 0 93 
— ae Fields....:.. 0.10] :063g| 0534] —1,000||Montreal-London. .... m 24) 26 | 2446 p Ivanhoe Gold Corp. ss :000,000) 5 5.0 |July, 1900/10 lu he 12 6 94 
ollie Ek Pa oh Me Be Donsesed OPERUD... .-..-0+s0e000: 1934] .16 11,500 | Kaigurlie, g......... : B 120,000 1 8 8 rts [Oct., 1899/6 2 6/6 7 6 on 
Deer Traii Ric coeccc 1 | U6 | .05 —s ll eveces { 1,60 92 ~seess | Lake View Gonsois, eos sees J 50 Avg., 1900/13 18 9/14 1 3 “ 
Giant. 2 geemeberh D. lees sélous cal ocateee Rambler-Cariboo......| 1 | .27 47 |.0------ | Mt. Lyell M. & ws fs S-- +. | Tasmania....... 900,000; 3 0 0) 50 |July, 1900/}717 4| 5 2 6 7 96 
Golden Star ........... 1 | 15 0836| 18,500)| Republic Von. aoe e ne 95 | .87 1.00 Mt. Morgan, g.. .......-.+. mosumona..... 100s pee 1 : 8 7 |June, 190)| 4 16 :| 418 9 7 
Gold Hills Dev.........| 1 | .03%6) .02 | ...... Slocan- -Sovereign...... 1) .25 | .i9 ew TEESE. cnsvaseoss ; d,.. 000) 1 26 |June, 19%} 917 6/10 uv O 98 
Knob Hill..... ceocscee-| 1 | 8736] 3.34) 2,500//Virtue ..............| 1 | 69% SiMe 2, Champion Reet, g... E , 10 9 40 May, 1900 5 15 0 517 6 9 
Majestic 0 tN War Kagte 1 |180 [ta |). a se +8. © eesee 3 ase en 018 3 0 : : : 100! 
*Montreal Stock Exchange. Total sales, 42,000 shares. Ore aI, nn 1 9 9 $6 |Aug., isuy $ 15 u 8 17 6 ot 
SS ——— Ioan a eines. 1 QO} rts. (May, 1999) 3 6 3/8 7 103 
Cape Copper, C.....-... eee jwuly, 6 104) 
MEXICO. — hey a ortarenstinisint a Transvaal....... io 9 30 Aug , 1999 313 6 sig 105 
—_—_——___— Level, g......... > saeen ,000/ 1 0 O/xall |June, 1898] 1 5 Uv} 110 u | 
ices. Prices. Con. Deep & 
Name oF ComPany. |No. of| Last oes NAME OF ComPany.|No. of| Last — | Crown Reef, g... sss... eed 120,000} 1 0 0/180 |Nov., 1899/15 10 0/15 15 6 = 
* |shares.| div'’d. |Op’g./Cl’g. shares. |div’d |Op’g./Cl’g oes gape cola 70000 1 0 olsro |Aug., ie99|c1 9 ve og 109 
enetearteteess ——— ||" | Saacabes Boss... elif O19 [Aus 1898) 8 15 Ow & . 10 
— ’ Est., g.. 6 12 | 
Barradon y Cab.. 2,400]...... .| $40} $30 del Monte. od ns 550 4 iary Women g- 1 0 01100 |Aug. 1899/8 7 6413 6 a 
Candelaria de Pan.| 1,200)... * 20|) San Francisco He} 6, . i er a 5 0 0/60 |Apr.. 1900/16 U Ulie ie ¢ 2 
Capusaya Guan....; 2400).......-|  18/ 13]/ Soledad........ ..| $8) | $.0)/ 270/ 28) | Jagerafonsein, @ 1 0 0/20 |Nov., 1899) 2 1 3\2 8 9 118 
tauradora......./ 10,000)......../ 1) 20 a 2 290 380 a 10 0/50 |Aug. 1899/6 0 Ul ean > 114 
ouanajuao. 2,400} 5.00 | 155] 130 yoalen ee gla p Estate, a 10 0188 |auge ie] a1 ol sano 1 
eeeeeceeces * . ae ug.,. } 410 01412 6 16 
Cinco Senoresy An} 2,000, 15.00 | $30]! Coromas...........| 500 |...-..| 75] 75 | May Con. [Suis 1899| ; 6 
Guadalupe Hacie’a; 10,000) 2.00; 205) 200|| Esperanza y An..| 8,000 | 10.00) 1250) 1,230 Meyer @ Chariton, Coss : 8 ee on 1899 | 6 9 9 5 5 9 iN 
Trinidad, aviadora.| 2,000). ......) 15) _6||Michoacan: o| Primeaee Giew).6........ 1 0 0/60 |Aug., 1899 318 914 1 3 ( 
do. aviada........ 0} ...-00. 15 10||_ Luz de Borda ava) 4,000 |...... 1§ 12 Rami Min alesopsees+d ae 1 0 0150 |Aug.. 1899/40 12 Gag ry 6 119 
—eeeee | ee ee. cee 260} 275 | Robinson, g.-...--ssssse eal... 5 0 0/80 |Aug., 1999/8 12 61817 6 m0 
eens eo seee “ “ 2 
‘Amistad yConcord. 9,600; 1.47 18 19 tecas: gg SPREE seeeeceees = evese- 4 4 : g 3s sary — ; : 7 i § 0 
REIN... neienne 720|........| 200) 200) Asturianay An../ 2,500 | 10.00) 170) 175 | Sim. & Jac Pes Bevseve “* " aEeee 860,000| 4 0 0|20 |Feb., 18991 410 ol ais 3 = 
Bartolome de Med.; 2,000 4 = 2 Seas. cea i peepee = = Wolbuter, £.......-+-e-006 sees A es 15 9 
Carmen..........-... 1,100} 7.7 50 elar. de aera ibbuscwedeses de enesie+s coerce er eceeereces seve) ooncccccscleccccccelons + covssees seles sovectasee a f 
Maravillas. oosecase Palma de Somb. 400 |.....- 50 90 OO —_”O00”™CO (JQ ns _ 
a 00 27.89 3 .} pbb et ree ~ ce 08. eal cvece-sovecclecosce *Ex-dividend. 
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. |SharesIssu’ ae Taner 
Name and Location of — oe re oe q 2 Author- SharesIssu’d Dividends. 
; , any ” Capital Paid. Total Latest. Name and Location of ized ee 
Company. oe No. |Par 1900 Phas Pe —_ Company. Capital No. |Par| Paid, Total | Latest 
pee |Val 5 oe Date. Amt. | Stock. * |Val} 1900: | toDate. | pare a 
| | | es ees i = 
1) ACACIA, BZ... ccccccccscces |\Colo..} $1,500,000) 1,500,000 1 $15,000 $15,000] June./1900) .01 122) Hidden Treasure, g ‘Cal 000} 360,000] ¢ | | 
ml Miata GH HER sc xa oc ove : | : = ‘ 5 a Pe ees : 30,0 | errr 3,600 July..|1899) .0 
3 tna Cong ‘oal & Iron, — rly 2 500-000) S 000 bo 87500 9 aoe 1900 1 4 134 a - ‘ 500,000 500,600) 1 $5,000 een jem. - |1900} a 
3 Ala paoniean, 2. >. [Alasi| 1'000:000| 180.000] -'s| _$6,000| _ 465,081'April,|1900| .10 ||125/Homestake, g..... 21,0000] Soon al eal en 2 
5 Alaska Treadwell, ios. Alask 5,000,000) 200.000} 25] 150,000 4,870,000[April.|1900 .3744 /126 Horn-Silver, g. s.c. "|Utah;} 10,000/000| 400.000] 251 30000 Sete eal = 
6 Alice, B. 8.+++eseeeeeeeees Moat. 10,000,000) 400,000) 25). +++ e004 1,075,000] April. 1898) .05 127/Idaho, &.........e0eeeeee Idaho} 1,000,000/1,000,000| “4 8.188] 8.188) April.|1900| oy 
j Alliance, Bos e-e00r+2+> Colo..| 500,000) 450,000} i}... was] 81,500/Dec. .|1899 07 |/128) Idaho, 8,1... e.e..- \B.Col} 500,000} °500,000} 3]... 292;000/Jan. ./1899) 105 
8 Amalgamatec eer font. 75,000,000] 750,000! 100} 4,500,000} 6,000,000) July.. 1900 2.00 129} Independence Town & M Colo., 1,250,000]1.250,000 1 50. doo 50000 a caonl “O58 
9 Amanda, B- vseerscenses Colo..} 1,000,000'1,000,000) 4 10,000 10,000) June. 1900) 01 |/130 en. Miexcoswas |Mo. 1,000,000}1,000,000} 4 26.427 26.427 July.) 1900] “01 
10) AMAZOD, B..--s+++00e0+. Colo... 600,000/ 600,000) 1) 102,000) 121,888 May..|1900) .10 |/131/Iowa. g. 8. 1.-.......05.. Colo..| 1,666,667|1,666.667, 1} 39,334] 136.834 June. |1900| 00 
I! Amerie. ee cae sssoes) Id...) 1,500,000) 60,000) 25) 195,000 922,000) June. 1900 2.00 |/132|Iron Mountain, g.s.1.i..|Mont.| 5,000,000] 500,000) 10].......... 507.500) April 1898] - 
12 american - dg 5 8. a oe <3:000.000 300,000 10) ++ eee eeees py er . bee O04 | 133)Iron Silver, $1........... Colo..} 10,000,000} 500,000) 20).......... 2,500,000 April. {1889| 20 
13 = é a “s ae S..} 32,500,000) 325,000) 100) 1,832,650 2,401, 42% 5 July. ‘ 18 10)1.75 134 TSGWOMA. Oo 56:00 cccascesc 2°950,000|2,250.000] "4 135,000 675'000| ane. 11900 = 
14 Am, Ste & wie Pp U. a. 40,000.00 400,000) 100 2,100,000 4,900, 000| July.. 1900 1.75 135 Jack Pot, g 1'250.000|1250,000 rete wolDee” Poe = 
15 Am. Steel & Wire, com. U- 8. .| 50,000,000) 500.0001 100] 1,#50,000) 1, 30,000) Suly..|1900 1.75 |/136| Jamison, g........666 ++. 3,900,000} 390,000} 10)..222221 50.700] A pri. 11899) “10 
16 Am. Zinc. Lea &s m Diaces (21900, 000 {80,000 25 ‘ 60,000 180,000) Jan. . 1900/1.00 ||137| Keystone, g 1,500,000] 1,500,000 : Yee 35.000 Mar 4 1R04 ‘0 
17 Anaconda ( opper........|Mont. 30,000,000'1,200,000) 25} 2,400,000 14,550,000) April. 1900 2.00 138) Klondike Bonanza, Ltd. |Klond 750,000) 52,750) 5B}... eee eee 12.000! Aug ..|1899) — 
18 anchorte-Letaed. ee Cole. «£000,000! 600,000} T]eeee verre 198,000) April. 1890 08 139) Lake Superior Irop...... Mich.| 2,100,006] 84,000) 25).......... 2.132°000 Feb “laeale ae 
19 “pee ae Tepiaes 100.000 Bisse a) Nee —: — = 140|Last Chanee, s. 1.........|B.Col] 500,000] 500,000} “1}.......... "45.000 Apr... |1899| 05 
sm Apeme sa Beveesevees _— ,009,000} 100,000) 10 70,000) 210,000, Jan. ./1900) 07 141 Last Dollar, g........+...|Golo..| 1,500,000]1,500,000| |" 60,000} 90.000 July..|1900| “02 
od) APE Fe ‘a 18 seeeeeesees N 0 50.000) B00 O80 LT] -eeeeeeeee 20. —* 08 ‘Ol 142) Le Roi, g....... 5,000,000} 200,000}  5).......... 1,305 000 Nov. . (1s0001.20 
2 eee a soueee tay * oaetenel a 1 seas akees wae a ae 143|Lexington, g............ TIMMOENROOOD Boca ceccceslecscacnacelesese 
= Se Bienes g.. — ee on0-406 ao pees aan sgh 1900 05 EE Ee cand vensocensens ; 1,250,000} 250,000} 5 45,117} 349,300 April. Sareea 
= pp aero Nt tet eeeeee re | Sea ses : 10 um ¢ann oan Mos ‘l19001 “7 145) Little om . Ae Cal. 500,000} 500,000) 1 15,000 47,500 Feb... |1900| 10116 
= : eae I ~ tee eeeees ae 125000011 380.000 pie .486) 1, Si'ean Fen 1500 “Ol 146|Mammoth, g. s. ¢c. Utah 10,000,000] 400,000) 25 120,000] 1.730.000! July..|1900 “* 
- —. g. -osofaunel Sane ones oltre oo f~. oe feeaiee 147| Marion C one | Beessess +e (Colo..| 5,000,000} 500,000! J0}...... 2... 300,000 May...!1899) 101 
2X Bald Butte, sre eee ae Mont.| "250-000| 250,000] “} eel 269:648 Dec. |1899] 08 19 esyiand Cook ig ed Ma. 1'985°008 TR B50] 100 377001 erat April. 1900) 06 
‘ pies “WN, IU,0O0) Te eeeeeeees 40 ei ° Fe) Me a > PE. wee] . 3559, 005 850) 377 584.319. 900/20 
= a eo e, 6... oo annus ee Vitscnsieeses 107,510 July../1896} .01 150 MR cient cavdussesicns |Colo..| 1,000,000)1,000,000| —1).......... poy oe ene é 
z as oe wy Berne oa” s00 600 oys00 000! Tse eeeeeeeel ener ease april 1898} 108" 151 eee pf.. Mo. ae 400,000} 16,000} 25 16.573} 31.885 April. |1900 16 ; 
a Bie aie mn & Be ey Colo.. 500.0001 500.000 TJ oeeeeseeee wae Moy. ial “00 POM ODOC, 1. 6.6 iccsccsenens Colo.. 500.000} 500,000) 4 30,000 175,000 June .|1900; ‘01 
S ere ed seve — a one ol jeg as ee Mes” 19001 ‘5 Le (15 53] Mollie Gibson, s.1....... \Colo..| 5,000,000/1.000.000}  5).......... 4,080,000 Jan. ./1895! 05 
34 masbon & ftcon,. ‘Cal. 600,000 600.000 “Il — pep fale. 1899 06 - 4| Monarch, acess acasss si Colo.) 1,000,000/1,000,000) 1 120,000) 120,000, April. 1900 12 
35 Boston & Colo. Smelting|Golo..| 750.000] 15,000] 50} 38,750] 303.750 July.. [1900 ‘7 fala ee 2 an Mont.| 5,000,000] 200.000; 25) 60,000} 60.000 April. |1900 30 
35 s olo. Sme g * ae 2 ooo ae 50} 3 at 303,48 5 y-. 1900 75 156} Montana, Ltd., ...|/Mont. 3,300,000] 657,128) 5].......... 453.700 April H1R09 a 
96 /Boston Duenwes, z Mo... 1,000,000| 40.000) 10 24,000] 56,00) June-.|1900) 10 157|MontanaOre Purchas g..|Mont.! 2,500,000] 80.000) 25! 160,000} 1,520,000 May../1900 100 
=. — — yf oe “0 eel ao 10 oo 2 _- ro 10 | 158) a, Bevactecders lolo..|  15000,000/1,000.000| “I}......2... "2-500 Now. |1908 0034 
= — glia —* Z yang Hy aaa] Senane 10) - santana rains i Pee oa s ire 59| - aoamagr gee | ee |Colo. j 300.000) 300,000 Dieccececas 18,124) Nov. 11899 ‘or 
aelnenten Tiesahenns. _ —- M : + 50,000 15.000 25) #000, 7,200,000 j y. 1901.08 160) Moon- Anchor Con., g....|Colo..| 1,750,000} 600,000 Dicsweweuees 261,000) Nov..|1898 ‘07% 
a ee Dann ann 10) — Se -05 |/161) Moose, g........ wttteee Colo..| 600,000} 600,000) t].......... 186,006} Feb. .\1896) lor” 
= Boston, q..-.- aes on 1,000.00; 100.000) 10 10,000 20.000 Jan. .|1900] 10 |/162| Morning Star Drift, g....|Cal... 240,000] 2,400} 100).......... 847,200! Nov. ./1899 10.00 
Sete eerie ten c-|Mor.;| te0000| ISO] ‘el... | -aeoolOet--[iseel “> |ltedlMountats Beauty. o .. sag Boye yo 215,650 May..|1809) iz 
oe 2 oo ee ena cere = —" <a = ie6| Mountasn Beauty, Bsc \Colo 2,000,000}2.000,000] —1]..... 20000] cecccccccleceece los ‘ 
Giunta. <........ Tdaho} 32000000; 30:00 70|  155:000| _ 155.000|\July. .|1900] ‘10 ime Hoon ene Cal ..| 6,250,000] 250,000) 25] 660,000) 1,888,750] April. 1900 2.64” 
6 Dullion-Hock & Chea el. on Teno 000! 500 000 ro ye 2 498. 000) June. |1900 . BOR EE: ROGR, Be. occ ccssceee's \Colo 1,000.000/1,000,000) 1) .......... 75.000) Dee... 1899 04 
47 Bunker Hill & Sullivan. Idaho} 3,000,000) 300,000) a 147,000] 948.090/J ie. "\1900| 107 ae ees tere . 100,000) 20,000) 5}.-.+- +++. 6,000 May. 1899) 30 
a \Suaiee Fae & Geliven...ceane, Se Sea 10 9 itr. ones jn ge Ry Moulton, g..-....e.ceeee Mont.| 2,000,000} 400.000] 5)... 2.2.0... 500,000! Oct... /189)) 05 
49\Cambria Steel... Pa. ..| 16,000,000] 320.000] 50} 230,000] 1.440.000 May .|19001 .50. ||1¢0) Napa Con., q...-...... + Cal ..| "700,000 100,000) 7|"""" 50,000) 1,090-000 July../1900, “10 
5) Cariboo-MeKinney, es sx: b. Col **300/000] 800.000) a . dace ‘ : os "311:965| June. 1899 “O16 i National — Dheeee a IW Ss eae on a —_— 1,341, =“ Mar. . 1900 1.00 
Pn I Bureka, &.8.L.. 7 tah. 5,000,000| 100,000) 25] 117,700) 2,267,700) April.|1900/1.00 1/172) New Central Coal.. Md...| 1,000,000] 50:c00| 25] “30-0001 O00 Arlt 1900| “40 
anes t ee ee -7* Leveenes a ard 100.000} 10 10,000 Lp ly |1900 10 173) New Idria, q.....+...6++6 Cal. 500,000} 100,000) 5} 60,000 239000 Seiy !1900 a 
aia ra “4 gh . a” occa ol 100 30,000 172,000) June. | 1900 50 ~ MME Rates eeancacene |Mo. 250,000 2,500! 100 6,000) 6.000 May... 1900200 
j amen, Me awecacous ee : . i & BM ace sedate 321,700 Nov «| 1899) oe hb ‘ew York, Zine seeeces \Mo... 700,000} 28,000} 2: 6.500 Oct... /1899| 2 
ai _ = a 8 p. fr. . me” 1,000,000} 10,000) 100).......... 200,000 June . }1899)2. 00 176, N.Y.& Hon Rosari¢ JC. A.:| 1,500,000] 150,000) $senead doe tae 25 
a at 9 es Bis ansaee dees — coe ae _ 50,000 oe cael ieoe = eee a ee w+ Call. 5,000,000} 250,000) : Seaton 1499] = 
eoccecccececeoe } ¢ \ ’ . Cisse eenens . é F..{ 1899) . 7 ugge BR i Oa ae saa cs ‘olo , an . oe) s000) oa 
po Ne see pees sasees |Mont. ee —_— 10}. +s. z2+| 1,945,000 Jan --|1890)1..00 179\¢ kanogen, ee Ww rash ‘ee 500) H1350,000! 3 oe a : ee 66 
a <vasg nee h — “aeneens anaes * 14,550 a neon a n+ 9 nde cagy Zine & een 1,100,000} 68,329) 10) 33.382 33.332 April. 1900| ‘354 
y Be vccccccces| es »2U0, |1,UU0,000) Tia c ee ee enee a2, Jan. .| 1899) .04 Ee ee be 5 219 | +00! 7 ves << 
61 Commonwealth, z.. pref.|Mo ..| 500,000) 100,000) 5) 30,000] 50,000! June. |1900} .05 182| Ontario, & Bees eicusuesaes Utah, 15000000} tegen! 1001 anaes 18 tie ee ee 01% 
2 ee ae ie es jcuecee 1 oan 1] 50,000) i 00,000 — sae oo 183|Orphan Belle, g..........| |Colo.,| 1,000,000) 1,000,000 ee s 107-899 ee — 
63 Gon. Metaer tt oT ees wen -.| eee ; oe 100) —— 5,921 650) Feb. » | 190% 17-09 184/Original Empire, g...... Jal...| 5,000,000) 50.000 ne 530,000 Oct...|1899| 100 
iCona Zinc el cach | i aean anaes | “sane! ae ee 4 185) Ose MN a5 4ce-svdcesais Mich.| 2°500.000] 98,000 25] — 279.000) 3,359,500 June. 1900300 
es|Continental, eee * 1.500.000) 150°000| 101. 000} 009 Jan. ./1t +2 ro eee aeeaacmtie — oaneene aaa 10) 1,034,825) 4.049.059 July..|1900 150 
vo 4 Jr eeewerecel eee sence  seeecelesesleveses | Sylve OAL... eee . a y . | . act >" 
l ee ease ee a p = aoe) 5| 18,000) 21,000 June. 1900 -05 1/188! Pennsy Ivapia Con, g.....| Cal...| 5,150,000] 51.500! ( bry tee 8.00 
ne reek Con., 8... — ee aa 1] 160,000) see nee mol 1900} .08  |]189 Pennsylvania Steel, pf.. \Pa. ++} 1,500,000} 15,000} =) July..|190011 75 
sl: rowed King isi em pea gprce fb eyrone 5 45,600 orate oe = 190| Petro, Bisenss tt eeeeec anes |Utan. 1,000,000) 260,000 32/000 Oct...|1899] ae 
idien Mt tak 2.6.t....10 | 2'500'00012.5 vs Cae noee seal tae 191/Pharmacist Con., g...... iColo..| 1,500,000) 1,500,000 84.000 Jan... 1893} “or” 
i on ark, g.S ee 1.] 2,500,000) 2,500,000 87,500) Mar. .|1896| .0044//192) Pinnacle, g......++.++++. |Colo..| 2,000,000 2,000,000 : eco sa 
a ey. , oe savaee ewe ee «| Utah. eee eee 9,985,000 — 18% 25 193] Pioneer, rrr \Cal...| 1,000,000} 100,000] 10/..........)0077 62.500 Mar sulle *sass 
See i nenes or |Ctah.| 3,000,000), 150,000 382.500) Jume.|1900) 625. |]194 Pittsburg Coal, pf... Pa. ..| 32,000,000) 308,000] 100] 1,078,000 1,078,000 April. \1900/1.75 
73|De sadwood Terra. g......./8 D..| 52000,000! 200,000] 95/0222) 1.350.000) May..|1898] 115 198 P oncom ean IGalc 5000 00018 bn 000 10 eaeh) 2.707544 April.) 11900] 260 
i6)Deer Trail Con., g. ..-.: |Washt} 3,000,000 3,000,000) | 9:00 Dec. 1899] .001¢]/197| Princess, g........0.2.4. solo..| 1,000,00011;000:000] 41... | S000 Mage iaeal “e 
als a Bs Bis ccdsveees daho 000,000) 400,000) 5) 48,000) 2,394,000 May. 1900 -12 |/198) Prince Albert, g |Colo..| 3,000,000/3,000,000 ae See ’ ay. 01 
somes. S seveeee sees eeees — oe 1, _— 1] ..+e.-2-.| 60,000. Jan ../1897/ 01 |/199 Queen Bess es s. 1..|B.Col} 500.000} 100,000] 5)..........| 25.000 Seite“ lsaaak “$007 
Fr Mecccnssrsesso+s (eee! 5 Ree, Zee 1 ban a pone. te 01, 200 Quicksilver, pref........./Cal,../ 4,300,000) 43,000) 100) 21,500 1,866,911 July..|1900| {50° 
ped ae PH g-) Mo Vemnaealsosuel 15! ee faye o— 0156, 201 Quincey, Cores eeeneeeeaeens Mich. 2,500,000) 100,000} 25 500,000. 11,570,000 Feb. . l19C0l5 00 
ae pinion, oy Mesebeneees ‘Utah 125.000] 125.000 pepe no J AY been. = ||202 Rambler & Cariboo, s. 1.!B.C 01} 1,250,000'1,250,000} 1 $3:75| 105,000 Mar. {1900 a 
eine La sibmessonnthas ie be een pes i| 0,000) om o~ one ie ) 02 IO, Ge Besccse costes sane B.Col| 1,000,000}1,000,000} 1).......... 397,500] Jen lieved = 
See eee na saapsa 5: ‘Ten oo ae oe 100 15,000) 05.000) June. 1900 ot \|204 Republic COB eccs cane Ww ash | 3,500,0000/3.500,000] 1! 105,000! 382500 Mar... 1900) ‘01 
= iio aon Te na 7 “000 <— BU) se eee scene eae — 1900 Gi ral 205 Republic Iron & Steel, pe|U.S | 25,000, 000) 212.570} 100 743,994) 1,587,989 July “11900 1.75 
96|Dutch, ssonoesl 190.000 Ble seeseeeee ee oo ++ 188 162 206 I Meccitacetcceces \Ca 1,000,000] 100,000] 10!........-. 20; 000 aa co = 
7 Kiord s ceeccecesecees \Cal. | 1000-0001 eae 10}... eceee cana hy 1s08| 05 || 206 Russell-Irwin, Z. ....... ol 250.000) 25,000} 10).......... 15.000 Oct... /1859| "10 
= adores ‘Novi yraweae Col...) 16caees) soos 10 ‘ a nee y-. _ 10 ||208 Sacramento, g........--. Utah. | 5,000,000)1,000,000] 5].......... 138,000 Oct...11899! “Oot, 
Scaon re p Be Riwavae oom g.nne cools aaa 7 ” et — — = 209 St. Joseph, | isedenceeeeees Mo...| 3,000,000) 300,000) 10 75,000) 2,972,000 June.)1900| 50°” 
W/E Paso, g. 8... 2.00005 *150i0r| ~"eoo.o0l 900-0001 3 iga9a/ tans, 1898] cot {let oe 1700:0001 100.000 2.000 Mar. [180 [01 
91) 8 Ide | 98.5 524.917 ( *¢ ‘ a ge ’ . : 135,000! Sept..|1890| 05 
wire iene’ oe) Mani soo Sarin Sal 8 lta Hows". te] saute] nam] 3 00) pene: aa 
( _ “ nas! i. vo, . es A ee | eee q 5. 2 290) 
Gong ings g's eo) ham om) 2) “BA Re a Be magsiee feo | Pa gai “ao sine 
95 Feines sesso saa Sees lu.s. 100000,000] "582 1 1 400 48.000 April. 1900} 04 215|South Eureka, g¢ ee Cal ..| 1,500,000} 300,000) 5 12,000 May..| 1898 
: 2 pf......../U.S.. | 532,610) 100 4,127,727 5,725,587 July.. 1900)1.75  ||/216/South Seaman s.1.....]Utah 150,000} 150,000 165.000 ¢ ay. a -04 
- os Steel, WU.» sf ie 100000, 000) 464, .843! 100) 1,743,161) 1,743,161 Mar.. 1900/2.50 217|Specimen, g............. Colo 1,200,000! 1 200,000 *), Oct.../1899| 05 
i Fern, g ae oa 200,000) 200,000) 1 Seeger detne 10,000 Jan. | 1806) -05. |/218/Squaw Mountain, g......|Colo..|  2,000.000/2,000,000) 1 10,000 Nov. ./1899) | “O0ig 
[hind ¥, €.g.8...| WO.| 1,000,000)1,000,000) 1 reel og 5,000' Feb. . 18% -0046||219/Standard Con., g. 8. ....|Cal...| 2,000,000) "200.000] 10 40,000) 3.939.226! May ..|1900 a 
00! a cal ca © 252, April. 1900) .05 — |/220 Standard, g $0660.00 sseneee Idaho 500,000 500,000! 1).......... 1.745.000 April. |1899) “06 
100'/Frisco Con., 1. S.......+. \Idaho| 2,500,000] 500,000] 5] .....6.- 920,000 Nov.. 1899) .25 ||221/Stratton’s Independ’ce../Col my April./1899)  .06 
101 (Galena. s. 1 'Utah.| 1,000,000} 100,000] 10! 71,000/Sept. 1897] 105 |/222/8 . pend’ce..|Colo..) 5,500,000 1,000,000) 5) 960,000, 1,920,000|.June.|1900) .48 
weldarheld Gon i. eens **IGolo.| oie anaet 4 icaesesesie | aw eng x ‘ aa = no ennens*** aeveckee Colo 2,500,000 2,500,000) 1 150,000! 1,000,000\ June. {1900} 01 
ain Teel aeeoeel aeaee : veeesuere eee pes Saar ya 0g Leese puabiena Utah 500,000) 100,000 5 40,000 241,500|June.|1900, 05 
104|Gold Goin of Vietor, g.. a solo.| 1'000-00011,u00,000] |" 430,000, 480/000 June. 1900| .02 225 Seater, ; eens re a Somes anata ~5 ae ee 1900/7.00 
Blac 2 ‘ - | DP BE rev csnincsccesisis 500, 300. 5 72) , ; ( 
W5| old Deposit, g....:.+++. \Colo..| 500,000) 500,000 Hl 10,000 10,000 Mar.. 1900) .02, |/236!Touraine, gv... 20. \Colo..| 1,250,000]1,250,000] 1] 87,500, 87, yoo April. {19001 a 
10;|Gold King. g.............|Colo | 1,000°000'1,000,000| 1," 90,000 180°000 Gon. ae gem eiennn sees *s Colo..| 1,250,00011,250,000} 1). .....0+4- #2'744 June. (1896) “01 
108|(Gold Sovereligti eo. Colo..| 3,000,000|3,000,000} 1]... ...ceee weeeeee os I" re elaics ’ ce 239 Union ee eas — ae one : dail 000! 336,000 July. .|1895| L04 
IW iolden Cycle, }eae: | 1,090,900 °200,000) 8 “GoG0i9 "318,500 June. i) -05"|/280 United, 2. 1. pref...2.2..|Mo..:| 6,000,000, 240:000] 25 Ho ye 
it1|Golden Bagle, &. ies — oo : 5,000 R~ — — = ee VORUG; Cocccses Ariz, 3,000,000} 300,000} 10 “11900 nn 
i1zjolden Reward, ....+.. |8.D.. + 1,000,000] 100:000| 10)22222222:]  158,000Feb;.|1898| “15. |}288| Vietors x... ‘| 1,000,000 200.000 Rarroeness | uae aoe .|1899) “oR 
Go : ‘ 2 5.0 : | 15. |/283) Victor, £.... + sss eenee ‘olo.. Oi io BS Yee. 118081 5 
ice roumaaaee 15.50 Jul 190) sez indicate. Gov. |Coto-| 150000) x immawo) 3s) 4.9m) april iam 
115|\irand Central. g.. "250,000, 250,000] 1). 666.2 250 \Sepi, “iIg00] 24 |lseelWhat Cheer: 2:7. "| Mo-:.| ee Ty 500| 10; “8.000 545.250) Feb..1900 0146 
re Grand rr aa 250,000) 240,000) 1 9,600) April. |1900) 01 \237 WOIVEFING, C.....ccccccess ei 1,500,000 60.000 25 is pn 300; eal May. -|1900 20 
as Grass Valley Expl.. iCal...| 100,000! 30,000} 67.500|May..|1900| .25 ||288| Work, g........0....008- Colo..| 1500 000 1 5000001 “1 A April.|1900 2.00 
ag , & ‘ " re le } ” ? * eT Feet ete twee lo ees eeesslsesseeetos 
19Gwins Gold Belt, g.. ++ Col. Senne I , 76,000| June. 1900) .02  |/239) Yellow Aster, g..........|Cal...! 1{000,0001 "100:000] 10|""* 100,000," 419.446\ July. 11900 "130" 
110 Gwin, Bos. seseeseees Cal. 1,000,000; "100,000 10 5,000] 91.500/May..|1900) .25 240/ Ymnir, g.......---+eeeeeee |B.C <i 1,000,000] 125,000} 5!.......... 30,000| Now. |1899 124 
{a all Mines, Lttd.......... B.Coll 1,500,000) 250,000, 5}...+04....| 120.000 May... 1800) .24 |141|Zenobia, g........... v+ee(Colo,.| 1,000,000)1,000,000] 1/.2.2275) | 10,000|Feb. .|1893) 101 
pibeinenesensas [Mont | 1,500,000) 80,000, 50)..........] 219,000 Dec. 1898) 50, |l.-.]ssceeeeeseseeeree cpeerees Deane Lesiniueass kee iieleaneores isis aaa : | : 
—_ cg aeccsccel | [erererereeloees aicaaa bodes 
; ‘ y, . . : a aT. 
G.,Gold. S., Silver. L., Lead. C., Copper. Z., Zine. Q., Quicksilver. L., Iron. “This tanle is corrected up to J uly 2 2d. Correspondents a are requested to forw ard changes or additions, 
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Nore.—These quotatio: is are for w vholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generaily subject to the usual trade discounts, 














This table is revised up to June 


9. Readers of the EysiINgERING aND Minive JouRNAL are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may consider advisable. See also 


Market Reviews. 





Abrasives— Cust. Meas. Price. | Cust. Meas. Price. | Magnesium—Carb. Cust. Meas. Price. | Cust. Meas. Price. 
Carborundum, f.o.b. | Ovex: <..+> tebveessse BD SOS ae seme. a $0.06@.09 | Salt— 
Niagara Falis. Powd., | Bromine—Bulk.......... | Chloride, com‘l.... ” .0134| N.Y coms fine.......... sh. ton $2.00 
Le ee + sbben se Ib. $0.10 | Cadmium - Met allic.. * 1.40 | WEN s cess nweees oo .20| N. Y. agricultural...... 1.50 
pate HO. 8::.2... = 15 Acetate, pure white... 100 Ibs. 100] “Biltwate. ...05<2.05<050 ~~ .60 | Saltpeter—Crude...... “100 Ibs. 3.50 
OE ge 2. ae 1.00 ON Ee @,2.50 DID so ne ceeecuees aid 01@.01%4 | _ Refined..............00 - 4.25 
Corundum, N.C........ “ 7@.10 | Caleium—aAcetate,; gray. “ j Manganese—C rude- eee ‘d | Siliea—Best foreign....lg. ton 10 00@11.00 
Chester. Mass....... a -04144@.05 | i brown. _ 1.05 TI@T5*£ binoxide.. 7 .01144@.01% | Ground quartz, ord....sh. ton —6.00@8.00 
Crushed Steel, f. 0. b. | Carbide, ton lot 0. ‘b. Crude. pow'd \ Pin csscckdvtascensn * 12,00@13.00 
Pittisburg........... . 05% | Niagara Fails 5 %5.00 75@85¢ binoxide.... “  .01144@.02144| Lump quartz....... cee 2.50@4.00 
Emery, Turkish flour, | Carbonate. ppt..... 05 85@90% binoxide... _ AR @ 034 Glass sand...... ieee oP 7 
in kegs........ Ts .03| Chloride, com’l.... .90 90@95% binoxide.... *“ 0234@. 0: 5k Silver—Chloride......... 07. .65 
Grains, in kegs...... = 044G4@..05 | Nn REA : R00; WORTONEIG...0<5< 0560005 s MOBO) Nitrate. .......000.000. > = .40 
Naxos flour, in kegs... “ 03 ES ci6sneucsnsdee Ib. 05 SS See * 04 IPRA KsusSaedno weds ee -85@1.10 
Grains, in kegs...... * 05 | Cement Ore, 50%. Foreign... amie ili unit .29 Slate—Ground, black... “sh. ton 7.50@8.75 
Chester flour, in kegs. ‘ 03} Portland, Am., 400 1bs.. bbl. 1.50@2.00 Domestic........ ee a 30! Ground, red and olive. as 20.00 
Grains, in kegs..... “s 04144@..05 Belgium.......... oe 1.95@2.20 | Marble—Flour.......... ‘sh. ton 5.50@6.00 | Sodium—Acetate,com'l. Ib, 0434 
Peekskill flour.in —— - 0134 PR «tendevusaens _ 2.454 Mercury —Bichloride.... 1b. sth | “RROMPOMALE... 555.5000 - 0644 
Grains, in kegs. .. i O26 eee 5.) 2.30@2.70 } Mica—N. Y. grond. coarse ** .04@,.05 Chlorate, com]. x, = .U914@.09% 
Crude, ex-ship, N. Y. * Rosendale,” 300 Ibs... ** 9 | 4 ee ‘“ 05@.06 Hyposulphite, Am. e000 Ibs. 1.70@1.80 
Kuluk (Turkey). a ton 22.00@24.00 | Sand cement, 400 Ibs... * 1.55@1.95 Sheets, N. C., 2x4in.... ‘* 30 German, ......eeeeees . 2.10@2.20 : 
Abbott (Turkey. ime 26.50@30.00 Slag cement, imported. ‘* 1.65 Dee cvekese »~ = 80 Nitrite. 96@98Z......... Ib. 08 a 
Naxos(Greek)h.gr. ** 32.00 | Ceresine— RE ss wpcneen ease: 1.50} Peroxide...... secccceces Pe 45 bs 
Pumice Stone,Am.powd, Ib. .01f@.02 | Orange and Yellow..... Ib. 114% 4x4 in..... cocccceccce *S 2.00; Phosphate.............. = 02% 4 
i Italian, powdered.... TGS ED ccna > skbcaesescnew - 13% | ee * 3.00} Prussiate........... coe 144 i 
' Lump, per quality....  ** 04@,.40 | Chalk- Lump, MAK <n awis sh. ton "2.15 ) Se ones f.o.b., Dillsboro, Silicate, conc...... so = 05 
| Rottenstone, ground....  “* .02144@.03| Ppt. per quality........ Ib.  .04144@.0614 | BiWoisscsacas ; ..sh. ton, 25.00 ED ss cnscenth ee ; = 0214 
] Lump, per quality.... “ .05@.14 | Chlorine--Liquid....... » 28 | ies al Wooi— . Sulphate, gran., puri 7 
| Rouge. per quality.... .  “* 10@.30 ME acne cee nee cceees: 15] Slag. ordinary sh. ton 2000 | Sulphide. ......0s000000- si 1 34 
i Steel Emery, f.o.b. Pitts- Chrome Ore— } Selected... .. * Bt, “NR ssw. 055 %0900% ee 0244 
i WEE. cavnsstewsscsons = OF (50% chrome) ex-ship... Ag. ton 23.00 | Rock, ordinary.. eo 32.00 Tungstate,com’l. ...... 6 3d 
Acids-—-Acetic, 30% en .100 Ibs. B00) BANG. 08 os cccccn sccesee 35.00 Selected ......ceccsees oe 40.00 PUPC. oo 00005eesec0ese : 50 
| 30% ch. pure....... ee 6.00 tks, f.0.b., Pittsburg. M 175.00 | Monazite—02¢......... Spats 140.00 ) Strontium—Nitrate . e .09 F 
} SRM. cikccpscress - 7.50 | Clay, China—Am. com, | Nickel—Oxide, No. 1..... Ib. 1.00 | Sulphur—Roll........ :.100 Ibs. 1.75 i 
} Benzoic, English........ oz. 1244 ex-dock, N. Y...... lg ton 8.00 MOS oscec scosene ti -60 | PIOUL....00-000se0eee0 1.85 
TS occs canes os 46 Am. best,ex-dock, N.Y.“ 9.00 | GIR 65600545008 * -20@,.21 a sublimed. . te 2.05 
ai Boracic, eryst ee 11 English, common...... - 1200 | Oils—Black.reduced 29 gr.: : | Tale— , Ist grade.. .-sh. ton 13.75 
vt Powdered + 11% Best grade...... ieee e8 17 00 | 25@30 cold test....... ‘gal. .0934@.10144| N.Y. Ni ibe OR 6 sss0es6 8.00@ . 00 
j Carbolic, crude, 60%.... gall. 30 Fire Clay, ord..........sh. ton 4.00 | 1D; DOM Cascassesen2s 1034@,.1114 French, best...... ..100 lbs. 25 by 
' Cryst, 37%. drums..... Ib. -20 | PE secnevbavakaenpns > 5.75 AND. ot 00s0ca00 se .1134@.12% | _ Italian, best........ esaat | is : 
Liquid, 95%........... gal. 45) Slip Clay = 4.00 Summer.... *  .0914@,.0934 | Tin—Bichloride......... .0914@.10 a 
Carbonic, liquid gas..... 1b. 12% | Coal Tar Pitch......... gal. .O8 | Cylinder.dark steamref “ — .08%4@.1014| Crystals. saieaeeees: ~ ,20 e 
} Chromic, crude......... - 20 | Cobalt—Carbonate...... lb 1.75 Dark filtered......... - -1134@.161% | Muriate, 86°........0000. .09 
} Chem. pure..........- - a eae sees 1.50 Light filtered......... ‘*  .1434@.1734 De siknkenwdse adnan - oe 15 
| Hydrochloric, ch. pure.  “* 07 | Oxide--Black.... ai 2.26@2.36 Extra cold test........ 66 2134@..268 Oxide, white,ch. pure..  “ 41 
i Hydrofluoric, 36%....... - .03 Gray ie 2.28@2.40| Gasolene, 86°@90°..... ee 16@.21 | Uranium—Oxide..... ae 2.25@3.00 
| DR chts eieeknanee ee 05 Smalt, blue ordinary “ .25| Naphtha, crude 68@72° ‘“ 9.55 | Zine—Metallic,ch. pure..  ** 0714@ 0% 
hi cc ceskstbctaces: ‘< o 25 CS cieaeenas - 30 3 ae ee < * 12} Carbonate......... eae oe 
Pi] Nitric, chem. pure......  “* JOOS CIS ooo nn sé vic wswne 100 lbs. 72% Linseed, domestic raw.. * .65@.67 LIRORMED oseese0s esau io 08 
} Sulphuric, chem. pure...  “* .07 | Copper—Carbonate..... Ib. 18 a ae ivsabessee: .69 Rs chk b sss uWannesesccs * 0714 
i} Sulphurous,liquidanhy. * Q8i Chloride...... ...... me. 225 Calcutta, raw......... * 76} Sulphate...... csc... 02@.021, 
—s cryst..... ci 8 2 aa ery — anew < 3 Graphite, lubricating, a 
' REE os ssesnenoesen oF 216 > ee * 19 BIO ET s ceneeess poe ee 10 
| Alcohol—Grain......... gal. 2.37 | Cream of Tartar--C rys. * 2216 In a 56 12 THE RARE ELEMENTS. 
' Refined wood, 9@97% fe 3@ 80 Granulated. . phbbaness ~~ 2216 Axle grease.......... “ 0814@.10| Prices given are at makers’ works in Ger- 
Ec seachsnscensn 1.20 ee 2314 Wood grease......... “ .059@.06 | many, unless otherwise noted 
Alam—Lump............ 100 Ibs. Do) CER ciccesessssen =| 0644 | Ozokerite—Foreign.... “ -0914 : a ~ Cust. Meas Price 
SES oS cle tee ead - 1.85 | Explosives— Paints and Colors— — | Barium—Amalgam ; grm ius $1 19 
PROWIONOL. .<50<sensvese - 3.00 Blasting powder, A. 25 lb. keg 2.50 Benzine, Sumatra......  ** 035 Flectrol.. See tate “ 571 
Chrome. comr'l..... .... = 2.75@3.00 Blasting pew 9 avees 1. 25 RTO. cca evenesae  — * 27 | Beryllium—Powder.....  * 5 on 
\ Aluminum —Nitrate.... Ib. 1.50 OER TOOK,” A...s..005 TD, 225 Chrome green, common ‘** 05 5 Crystals yeah) WE 9.04 
Oxide,com’l, common.. ** 06Lo “ Rackarock.” B.......+ - 18 RMR asnbesbacnes » 12@.15 Nitrate (N Y.)......... ~ oz. 2.00 
Best..... Bk oe ss 20 Judson R.R. powder.... 10 cn cek kin sis <7, 37 | Boron— Amorphou: pure erm 19 
oe “ 80} Dynamite  (20¢ nitro- Yellow, common. * 10] Crystals, pure i 1.43 
\ IE cneunsbssre 100 Ibs. 2.60 giycerine).......... - 13 Oe ree S 25 Nivrate Ot AS Ib 150 
| Sulphate, pure......... - 1.50@1.75 | (30% nitro-glycerine)... 14} Silica Graphite, thick.. .12| Cadmiumn................ kg. 1:90 
j IPED Shp ckeees ese ees 1.15@1.89 | (40% nitro-glycerine)..  ** 15 Thinned....... seseeee gal. B20 1 OMRON 6 5:65 +5506 0008 grm "4, mor = 
| Ammonia—Aqua, 16° Ib 03 | (50% nitro-glycerine)..  ** 16144 Lampblack, com'l...... Ib. .03 | Cerium—Fused grm 
88°... i 0314 (60% nitro-glycerine).. 18 EAL cesekkesseece: .08 Nitrate (N. Y.)........ a B = 
20° a 0334 (75% nitro-glycerine)..  “ 21 TPE estnescsecee 212, .20 Chromium— Fused Elect. ke 595 
26°. = 05% Glycerine for nitro UMC GENTE. oceeccscs 5. 20@.35 Pure powder 95%. ae : ee ee 1.79 
aj Ammonium — (OB SAP Be.)...0000000 se 1314 Litharge, Am. powd.. “ O64 Chem. pure e yst.. F grm 96 
y Bromide, pure......... <o 52@.53 | Feldspar—Ground......sh.ton 8.00@9. 0 English flake........ <<? 0916 | Cobalt —(98@997) Oi ea 6.31@7.85 
Carbonate lump... .... - 08ija “Oalg | Fluorspar—In bulk. Glassmakers, Foreign 0616 Pure...........- ce ee oe "30.94 Fe 
; TOON 655 n osenae es -0944@ “09le | Am. lump, Ist grade... ‘“ 12.40 Metallic, brown.........sh. ton 19.00 Didymium “iti (N. YY. ) oz. 3.00 si 
Muriate, gran...... ches: 0614 ER. cvikeunsseess = 11.90 | Seecasean, pila beeees ae . 16.00 | Erbium ........ grm 3.09 ps 
cach ennee jo 091 Gravel & crushed,istg “ 11.40} Ocher,Am.common....  “ 9.25@10.00 Nitrate (N, Y.). Ba Oz. 3.00 < 
Nitrate, white, pure (99%) Sa 10L6 eee " 10.90 | SNS 6 -sanen ais cenaces © 21.25@25.00 | Germanium—P. saci cS rm 33.32 4 
| Phosphate, com'!...... 12 Ground, ist nee. ji. = 15.90 | Dutch, w ashed ‘aibannd Ib 0434 Fused......... oa 35°70 fy 
Chem, pure.. ....... oe 60| Foreign, lump......... soe 8.00@ 12.00 | French, washed...... . * — .01°4@.026 | Glueinum— Powder. einige ° 5 95 a 
} Antimony—Glass...... 30@..40 Ground..... Sahih - 11.50@14.00 | Orange mineral, Am...“ “ORt4 a 0814] Crystals..... es tie 9.04 P 
| Needle. lump...... % “ 05\9@ 06) Fuller’s Earth— Lump. 100 lbs. 575 | Foreign, asto make.. ‘  .091446@.1114 Niirate (N. Y¥ ee uate ons i 
fi Powdered, ordinary .. 0534 PO vcensaesswene | Paris green, pure, bulk. “ = 13 'Indium.... aes: : “OS eS 
Best...... * 08'o | Refined lur “ 25| Red lez ric: “ a. a < 
: o u Repent. 1.25 Red lead, American..... 0644 | Iridium —..... ‘ 1.43 
Oxide, com’l white, 95%.“ 0914 | Graphite— NGNOUA coca sue as OT 0814 | Lanthanum —_Powder..... “ 4:98 
Com’! white, 99%....- . = 12 Am. lump, f. 0. b. Provi- Shellac, ** D.C.’ oo 28) Electrol, in globules a oe 9.04 
Com'l gray.......... ; = 07 enon. SBN ...505506 sh, ton 8.00 Native..... ca 5/ Nitrate(N Y. Jeo Saas em 2 
Sulphuret, com Td 16 Am. pulv., f. 0. b. Provi- Turpentine, spi a -46@. 46g | Lithium......... ba _ 2:38 
Arsenic—White..... ioe 0456 dence, R.I...... soe 80.00 Ultramarine. best. » 2 “i Nitrate (N. Redicuget ccc” oz. “80 
" POE 5 cSbbsn pew ssxenensee ad 07144@..0734 German, lump......... - » 01% Vermilion, Amer. lead.. a 10@.11 | Magnesium—In bars = kg. 6. 19 
} Asphaltum— Pulverized........ Le oe .0134@.02 Quicksilver, bulk... * ie 7” In wire...... Rie 9°99 
} Ventura, Cal........ 32.00} Ceylon, common...... » = 04 BORE cows ddscnsnes S 851 Powdered......222222! ie 5 71@6.90 
i ROO... cs ceb es sense .01146@ .0314 Pulverized........... — o .05@.08 English, imported....  “* -80 ! Moly bilenwm-—Fused. oe grm, 20 
| Egyptian, crude.. 05LG@.06} Italian, pulv..... fetuses te O1L6 English, domestic....  ** 74 Powder, 95% ei kg 262 
' Trinidad, refined. ..... “lg. ton 30.00@35.00 Gypsum—Ground.......sh. ton 8.00@8.50 White lead, Am., dry.. ‘: > 0584 Niobium... Se et grm 3.81 
| San Valentino ...... 15.00 Fertilizer... “s 7.00 In Oils sseceseerees co 061g | Osmium... oe 95 
Seyssel (French) mastic.sh.ton 21.00 | SONS snnks oss an ..lg. ton 4.00 Mnpiiah ......<0.+050» see 0614@.0834 | Palladium—Wire....... “05 
i Gilsonite,Utah,ordinary Ib. .03| English and F rench.. » 14.00@16 00 Whiting, common...... 100 Ibs. "40 Sponge....... Leeks 71 
j _Select...........-.. = .0334 | Infusorial Eart h—Gr ‘ound. Gilders....... beeenans . 54 | Potassium —In balls..... kg 17 85 
Barium—Clarbonate, American, best......... 20.00 | Zine white, Am..ex.dry Ib. 044 051 4 | Rhodium......... * grm 262 
' Lump, 80@90¢% ....sh. ton 25.00@27.50 Freneh...... SEbAbeeiiat tor 7.50 | American, red seal...“ .0714@.0734 | Rubidium —Pure........ 47 
ii} 92@9ns..... “  26.00@29.00| German................. “ 40.00 | Green seal.. “ 08% a .08 | Ruthen!um—Powder....  “ 238 
' Powdered, 80@90%... Ib. .0134@02 | Todine—Crude.......... 100 Ibs. | Foreign, red seal, ‘dr y ae -0614@.08144 | Rutile—Crude a k "43 
i Chloride, com’l..... ‘een .02@.0214 | lron—Muriate.......... . -_ Green seal, dry..... " -0634@ .055¢ Selenium— Com’! powder - 33.32 “a 
' Chem. pure cryst....  “* .05| Nitrate, com’l.......... ae | Foreign, in oil........ * 101 @..1134 Sublimed powder. ss 42.84 ty 
i Nitrate, powdered . ~ -0€ PDs bckenexncnsahoxen = “OBtg | Potash—Caustic, ord.... “* .0416@ .95 i See 35.70 o 
Oxide, com], hyd.eryst al -18} Oxide, pure copperas col “* .05@.10| Elect. (90%).......... saa "06% | Silicium—Com'l......... 28°56 } 
Hydrated, pure c - 25 Purple-brown..... a .02 | Potassium— 2 Pure crystals.... 2.0.0... 59,50 $ 
__, Pure, SOWEsssssesss. * 27 Venetian Besskeeeseew .01@.01e Bicartonate cryst...... .0734 | Sodium (N, Y.). ame ‘65 : 
Sulphate........... eee, 01 } Eee + -01@.03 Powdered or gran....  “* 12 | Strontium—Electrol . grm 6.19 
Barytes—Am. Cr., No. 1.sh.ton 9.00 | Kaolin —(See Clay, ¢ hina). Bichromate, Am........ “* -0816 | Tantalium—Pure ia 3.57 s 
Crude, No. 2.........  ** 8.00 | Kryolith—(See Cryolite.) PEMEAER os cachaneaseene - 0916 | Tellurium—Ch. p.sticks. kg. 119,00 
Crude, No. 3.. * 7.75 | Lead—Acetate, white.... Ib, 07 Carbonate, hy drated.. . = 0414 Powder....... o 95.20 
Am. Floated. id 14, 50@17. “50 Cons, PE. .cce0n. * 0614 Calcired.......... ae .04| Thallium................ © 26.18 
German, gray eg 14.50 BR, waveres ; ee 0546 chennai Schansneeoneey 35 | Thorium—Metallic..... ..grm. “". 85 
Snow white........ 17.50| Nitrate, com’... . 061g | Cyanide (98@99z)........ 28@.29| Nitrate 49@50¢ (N. Y.).. Ib. 5.00 
Bauxite—Ga. mines: Ist > ween... a 81 Iodide, bulk....... ase 2.40 | Titanium...... k 47.60 
PE. vscnneesecceee lg. ton. 5.00@5.10 | Lime—Com., ab. 3 250 lbs” bbl. “60 Permanganate, pure cr. sd .14/ Uranium....... ee 190.40 
Second grade........ oe 4.25@4.50 | URN cock coca s .70| Prussiate, yellow. ..... . .184%4@.19| Nitrate (N.Y.).......... 02 oF 
Ala..f.o.b., Ist grade... Sa 5.00 | Magnesite— DAM Ct- Gissscansousses ” STW anadium—Fused. see grm 1.19 
Second grade........ - 8.85 Crude,lump (95%) Greece Ig. ton 7.00@7.50 Silicate...... is pe -06 | Wolfram—Fused, elect... kg. 238.00 
Bismuth—Oxide. hy ar. Ib 2.25@2.30 Calcined (Greece)....... sh. ton 17.50 Sulphide, “com ‘I, = 10 Powder, 95@.98% a 1.67 
Ne a 1.30@1.35| Bricks (Greece)....... M. 170.00 | Quartz—(See Silica). Purest, powder. utes oe 6.43 
Bitumen, “B” ei 31g | Bricks,Am.,f.o.b. .Pitts- | Rosin— Yttri eee eye "3 
—— ee | é | i WM....sccccccccecee STM, 3.33 
A scenes eeeees 205 | SRE ‘copees ak 175.00 | Com. strained (280 Ibs.). -bbl. 1.55| Nitrate (N. Y.)........... OZ 8.00 
“a” and “B * 0444 | Magnesium— | Best strained........... 3.00 | Zirconium—Com’l...... kg 119.00 
Bone Ash .... . see C294@ 0314 | Carbonate, light, fine pd Ib. 0334 | ON rer eae 1.7%5| Nitrate(N.Y.).......... Ib. 9.00 


